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WHEN THE WIND IS IN THE WEST. 


BY R. 8S. RATTRAY. 


“The great artificial bird will some day set out upon 


its first flight from the summit of a hill. 


It will fill the 


universe with amazement and all books with its fame, 
and the nest where the bird was born shall be glorious for 


ever.” —-LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


WALK ! Run! Let go! 

The glider slowly gathers 
way; it bumps for a few 
yards over the chalky Dun- 
stable turf, then climbs some- 
what languidly into the air. 
The pullers on the elastic cords 
lurch forward as the tension 
on the rope is suddenly relaxed. 
The machine describes a grace- 
ful, lazy arc, then comes gently 
to rest a‘ter a flight of perhaps 
ten seconds. It has travelled, 
at most, a few hundred paces. 

This is the ‘ ground-hopping ’ 
stage of gliding instruction. It 
describes the flight of a pupil 
who is almost ready to ‘ go off 
the top for his “ A.”’’ To ob- 
tain this licence he must, how- 
ever, make a more prolonged 
glide, one of not less than thirty 
seconds’ duration. 

It is a proud and exciting 


day when he achieves this. 
The glider will be taken to the 
summit of the hill, some two 
hundred and fifty feet above 
the fields where the earlier 
instruction has been given. 
Even the veteran aeroplane 
pilot, I am told, feels ‘ that 
sinking feeling’ as he submits 
to be strapped into a contrap- 
tion of loose wires and multi- 
patched wings. 

Amid these he sits on a small, 
very hard seat. This is open 
on all four sides to the winds, 
and, but for the rudder pedals, 
his feet would be dangling in 
mid-air. He hears the familiar 
words of command to the 
launching crew. This time, 
however, instead of reaching a 
maximum height above the 
ground of possibly twenty feet, 
he will suddenly fly out over 
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the edge of the hill. The 
ground will fall away beneath 
him to the plain far below, 
which he will see—if, indeed, 
he dare glance downward— 
between his open knees. Pro- 
vided he nurses his glider to do 
a thirty seconds’ flight, a united 
shout from the hill-top team 
will reach his ears as he lands. 

For the ‘B’ licence he must 
keep the glider in the air sixty 
seconds, and besides this do 
sundry ‘S’ turns. 

Finally the pupil will be 
promoted from his primary 
glider to a slightly more efficient 
secondary machine. In this 
he will sit in comparative com- 
fort, and in a fancied and 
somewhat misguided security 
inspired solely by the flimsy 
ply-wood fuselage. On one of 
these— all too rare — days, 
‘‘ when the wind is in the west,”’ 
he will contrive to keep aloft 
for the incredible period of 
three hundred seconds. He 
will then become a ‘ ©’ licence 
gliding pilot—a gliding ace— 
the equal, the confrére, in his 
own estimation, of all power- 
pilots, even of those who can 
boast in their log-books of a 
thousand hours of flight and a 
hundred thousand miles of dis- 
tance. And why this claim to 
equality, this seeming conceit ? 
It is all because the pilot of an 
aeroplane could never have kept 
his umpteen - horse - powered 
machine in the air, without its 
engine, for half the three hun- 
dred seconds which gain our 
glider pilot his wings. 


I remember, once upon a 
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time, more years ago now than 
I care to count, visiting an 
exhibition at Olympia of the 
latest types of flying machine, 
Here were on view aeroplanes 
that had actually achieved 
the new marvel of flight. One 
bore a placard which proclaimed 
that it had flown—I think it 
was—one thousand yards. An- 
other was alleged to have kept 
up in the air half as many 
seconds; none of them had 
attained an altitude of more 
than a few hundred feet. 

There is an analogy between 
the aeroplanes of those by-gone 
days and the performances of 
my glider. Yet, such a com- 
parison would hardly be fair. 
Every one of these early flying 
machines was equipped with a 
little engine to pull or push 
it off the ground and carry 
it upwards. Our glider has 
nothing but the brief impetus 
imparted by an elastic catapult, 
stretched taut for a few mo- 
ments by six-man-power. This 
external force would only supply 
sufficient energy to maintain it 
in flight for a few seconds on 
level ground. 

The clumsy, almost comical 
little ten to fifteen H.P. motors 
perched upon these pre-war 
Heath Robinson contraptions 
of wires and wings and often 
wholly irrelevant planes have 
given place to wonderful en- 
gines tucked snugly away in 
bird-like monoplanes, to the 
perfect beauty and simplicity 
of whose lines they owe much 
of their efficiency. 

It is really just a tale of 
progress in engine power, of 
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natural evolution in the field 
of man’s inventive powers as 
applied to various forms of 
transport. 

What I wish particularly to 
emphasise is that these wonder- 
ful machines that now fly in 
the air or rush over land and 
sea must needs have awaited 
this twentieth century, at least 
to come to the fulness of their 
maturity. They are the results 
of thousands of links in the 
long chain of man’s mechan- 
ical genius. The performances 
of the modern sailplane or 
glider owe almost nothing to 
such mechanical considerations. 
Their progress is not the mere 
repetition of horse-power added 
to horse-power. And yet, with 
no energy of man’s devising 
other than the initial puny 
launch, gliders have risen over 
three miles high; they have 
flown three hundred miles; 
they have remained in the 
air a day and a night and a 
day. They have gone to seek 
out storms which the most 
powerfully engined aeroplane 
would shun and fear to enter. 

They do all these things 
solely by using the untamed, 
the unharnessed, the unmech- 
anised forces in nature, which 
were available and could have 
been so employed by man a 
thousand years ago. Surely 
this is a more wonderful story 
than even the conquest of 
the air by the petrol-driven 
motor ? 


Those who have lived in the 
tropics, or, like myself, on the 
West Coast of Africa, must 
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often have watched birds, es- 
pecially hawks and vultures, 
wheeling on motionless wings 
and, borne thus aloft in ap- 
parently effortless flight, be- 
come mere specks in the sky or 
vanish completely. They may 
remember, too, how at times a 
sudden gust of hot wind would 
spring up from nowhere in 
particular and sweep across 
the ground, gathering dust, 
straws, butterflies, insects, and 
sleeping moths in its whirlwind 
path. All these it would drag 
skyward as it tore across the 
hot land. 

They may also call to mind 
the hush of stifling afternoons 
broken by distant thunder which 
drew nearer and nearer; how 
there came the first rustling in 
the tree-tops and among the 
leaves or in the tall grass. 

These portents heralded the 
approach of a tornado which, 
a few minutes later, would be 
trying to drag tents or grass 
roofs into the sky. Or, to go 
less far afield, I wonder how 
many of us have noticed little 
white clouds forming like magic 
out of nothing suddenly dapple 
the blue void of our English 
summer sky ? 

All these phenomena of nature 
proclaim gigantic forces which 
the modern glider pilot has 
learned how to use. The dust, 
the straws, the butterflies were 
being sucked upwards by ther- 
mal currents. These had their 
origin on the surface of the hot 
earth. The tornado or thunder- 
storm—which I have seen whirl- 
ing corrugated-iron sheets high 
into the sky—was the meteor- 
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ologist’s ‘ cold front.’ Its colder 
air driving beneath the hot air 
rolls the latter upwards in a vast 
column, to a height of many 
thousands of feet and along a 
frontage of perhaps a hundred 
miles. The cumulus clouds that 
form in a previously empty blue 
sky mark the apex of an in- 
visible ‘ up-current’ whose tail 
trails away to windward; and 
if we could see what is invisible, 
we would discover that it found 
contact with some ripe corn- 
field, the tarred surface of an 
arterial road, or the warm roofs 
of some sheltered hamlet; for 
it is on such spots as these that 
thermals have their birth. 

Wolf Hirth, the famous Ger- 
man gliding pilot, likens these 
thermal currents to elongated 
bubbles which may be 1500 
feet high and 400 to 500 feet 
wide. He thinks they have a 
‘skin’ which, when broken, 
allows the warm air to escape 
upwards. 


Of late years I have come to 
believe that the only happy 
result of that most distressful 
document that ended the Great 
War arose from the clause that 
forbade the Germans to build 
aeroplanes. Not to be beaten, 
those young Teutons who wished 
to fly then turned their atten- 
tion to motorless flight. The 
history of gliding goes back, 
however, further than the post- 
war era. 

Much of the early success of 
the Wrights in America, as far 
back as 1910, was gained from 
knowledge which they had ac- 
quired from a study of the 


glider flights of the German, 
Otto Lilienthal. 

And as early as 1911 Orville 
Wright demonstrated that a 
motorless plane could remain 
aloft over nine minutes. Wright 
was undoubtedly ‘ soaring’ ag 
opposed to ‘ gliding.” I will 
try and explain the distinction. 

A glider maintains fiying 
speed just beyond the stalling 
point by having the nose pushed 
slightly downwards. Gravity is 
the motive power. It is here 
that those other natural forces 
to which I have already drawn 
attention come into play. 
When these upward forces hap- 
pen to counteract or more than 
counteract the downward pull, 
the glider maintains or even 
gains height. It is then said to 
soar. The earliest type of 
soaring to be discovered and 
practised was what is now 
generally known as ‘ slope’ or 
‘hill-top’ soaring, in which 
the glider is launched from some 
eminence into a wind that is 
blowing against it. Immedi- 
ately the initial impetus given 
by the launch has been ex- 
pended, the pilot must push 
the joy-stick slightly forward 
to trim the plane to a gliding 
angle, exactly as the aeroplane 
pilot would do, had his engine 
suddenly stopped. Simul- 
taneously he turns right or left 
and flies along the crest of the 
hill. Were no other conditions 
involved, the glider would de- 
scend to the valley below in a 
long or short ‘ glide,’ according 
to the height of the hill. The 
wind, however, is blowing up 
the slope, and though invisible 
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to the eye, has risen in a lofty 
curve to surmount this obstacle, 
very much as a wave would 
curl up and climb over a 
rock. The pilot thus immedi- 
ately enters an area of rising 
air. This may be ascending as 
much as two, or three, or more 
hundred feet above the hill-top 
before it begins to fall again on 
the leeward slope. It will bear 
the glider upward for as high 
as the ‘hill-top’ lift persists, 
and the pilot can cruise up and 
down the ridge as far as it 
stretches, one hundred yards 
or one hundred miles, if the 
hill extends as far. So long as 
the wind continues blowing on 
to the hill from the right 
direction, just so long can he 
remain aloft. The time is only 
limited by his own power of 
endurance. 

For long this hill-top soaring 


was the only recognised way 
of remaining in the air in a 


glider. Now it is almost dis- 
regarded, or at any rate is 
merely looked upon as a means 
to an end. It clearly limited 
the venue to those localities 
where there were hills or moun- 
tain ranges facing a prevailing 
wind. A sport depending on 
such a combination of ideal 
conditions necessarily suffered. 
Pilots grew weary, too, of tack- 
ing backwards and forwards 
along a hill. Records became 
merely a question of endurance 
coupled with favourable winds ; 
no great heights were obtain- 
able. 

At this somewhat critical 
juncture in the history of glid- 
ing a young Austrian, Herr 
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Kronfeld, came forward to 
demonstrate that soaring in a 
glider was possible quite in- 
dependently of ‘hill lift.’ 
Meteorologists had already fore- 
seen that, theoretically, engine- 
less flight should be possible, 
even on windless days, by 
utilismg thermal currents. 
Cumulus clouds are formed by 
such up-currents. The presence 
of these clouds should, there- 
fore, ipso facto indicate the 
whereabouts of the invisible 
currents. A new technique 
required for these novel con- 
ditions was gradually evolved. 
It is of little use flying through 
such up-currents, which, as we 
have seen, are not very wide. 
The pilot must keep within 
their undefined circumference. 
He does so by circling, just as 
the birds have learned to do. 
He then finds his machine 
spiralling upwards. 

Undreamed of forces were 
soon made known to exist 
beneath and in certain clouds. 

Gliders were sometimes drawn 
upwards into seething vortices 
of air, in one case so powerful 
that the wings were torn off and 
the pilot, hanging on his para- 
chute, saw pieces of his machine 
whirling upwards. The pilot’s 
name was Hermann Seele, and 
the flight started from Hirzen- 
hain on 23rd June 1936. 

These are extreme and un- 
usual conditions. Normally the 
sailplane pilot will glide from 
cloud to cloud or drift down 
‘cloud streets’ or along cloud 
ranges just as formerly he had 
followed the contours of the 
hills. 
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Yet again, the weather scien- 
tists informed glider pilots that 
conditions affording ‘lift’ 
should be found in front of 
certain thunderstorms. If the 
pilot can contrive to be 
launched just before the storm 
bursts, can fly out to meet 
the advancing towering black 
nimbus clouds, turn away just 
before he encounters them, and 
run before the storm yet main- 
tain contact with it, he can fly 
safely across a continent over 
which the storm is raging. 


I have mentioned three 
licences which glider pilots all 
look forward to gaining. There 
is yet a fourth, known as 
‘the Silver “C.”’ There are 
thirteen ? pilots in Great Britain, 
and 339 in the world who have 
so far qualified for this inter- 
national certificate, the condi- 
tions for which are as follows :— 


1. A flight of five hours’ 
duration ; 

2. Reaching 1000 metres 
above the launching- 


point ; 

3. A flight of 50 km., 
measured in a straight 
line between two 
points. 


The older readers of ‘ Maga’ 
may possibly recollect how the 
writer of this article once, 
many years ago, gave an ac- 
count of a pioneer aeroplane 
flight which he made between 
England and the Gold Coast. 
That account concluded with 
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the following sentence: ‘* When 
for example, a man of my own 
age, nearly forty-eight—after 
twenty-two years of West 
Africa, the so-called ‘ White 
Man’s Grave,’ can go on leave, 
and in four months learn enough 
about flying . . . to enable him 


. . . to pilot a flying machine 
alone from England to West 


Africa, then, quite obviously, 
there cannot be as much diff- 
culty in the whole undertaking 
as the public still imagines.” 
That epilogue to an old adven- 
ture may well stand, after all 
these years, as the prologue of 
a new one, the moral I hope 
being that no one is too old to 
join our Gliding Club and share 
with us in the finest sport in all 
the world. And so I will con- 
clude this account with some 
details of glider flights—the 
last one undertaken a few weeks 
ago—which gained me Silver 
‘C’ No. 13. 

Before I do so, however, I 
would like to make it quite 
clear that these glider flights, 
while conforming with all the 
conditions under which this 
international licence is granted, 
were nevertheless quite ordinary 
affairs, in no sense comparable 
with many great German or 
American flights. Given as good 
a machine (the Cambridge II.) 
and similar weather conditions, 
I know many pilots who would 
have done as well, or indeed, in 
the case of the ‘cold front’ 
flight, a great deal better. 

The tests were taken in three 





1 This was written before the great National Gliding Meeting at Great Hucklow, 
August 28 to September 5, 1937. 
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stages, for this is permissible. 
The duration flight of five hours 
was made at Dunstable. 

After three hours over the 
hill, in a light wind with too 
much south in it to make slope- 
soaring comfortable, I became 
so excessively bored and weary 
with the monotony of short 
beats of a few hundred yards, 
just above the hill-top, that I 
began to think I would have to 
give up. Then I gained a kind 
of second wind, so that, at the 
end of five hours I felt I could 
have continued almost in- 
definitely. 

The flight in which I ‘ got 
my altitude’ was more ex- 
citing. I had been cruising up 
and down the hill at Dunstable, 
relieving the monotony by an 
occasional visit to Whipsnade 
to look at the lions and polar 
bears, when I noticed a very 
vicious- looking storm - cloud, 
approaching from the N.W. 
Then I saw that two other 
gliders had left the recognised 
area of hill-lift and had flown 
away N.W., without apparently 
losing any height. I quitted the 
hill at about 800 feet and 
headed in the same direction, 
climbing smoothly and steadily. 
A thousand feet, fifteen hundred, 
two thousand, two thousand 
five hundred. It grew colder, 
and the louring black storm- 
cloud, with a ragged grey pro- 
jection jutting out like a batter- 
ing ram, drew nearer. The 
altimeter rose steadily to four 
thousand feet. Wisps of mist 
rushed past the plane; _ it 
became restive; it shivered at 
times; it began to plunge; a 
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wing was suddenly dragged 
down as if clutched by a 
powerful hand. I plugged in 
the connection of the electric 
‘turn and bank’ indicator in 
case I should unintentionally 
get into the cloud. Quite 
suddenly I became enveloped 
in a milky white darkness; 
my speed went up to nearly 
70 m.p.h., while my variometer 
—an instrument which I will 
presently describe—showed that 
I was still rising. Hailstones 
and sleet began to fly past, 
seeming to dissolve as if by 
magic just before they hit the 
front of the celluloid covering 
of my cockpit. Suddenly a 
very broad ribbon of lightning 
flashed almost at the tip of my 
starboard wing. I decided I 
had had quite enough. 

The sailplane had reached 
almost 2000 feet above the 
altitude required for the test ; 
I would return and land at 
Dunstable. I turned the 
machine and bolted, trying to 
keep the glider on a S.E. 
course. When I was clear of 
the clouds, Dunstable and the 
Gliding Club were nowhere to 
be seen. I was up nearly five 
thousand feet; the storm was 
behind me; I decided, now I 
was clear, that I would fly 
away, keeping as northerly a 
course as possible, with some 
rather comical idea of getting 
round the Wash and thus hav- 
ing a clear run up the length 
of England—and Scotland. I 
may state that at this time I 
knew hardly anything about 
‘cold fronts’ and how to use 
such a beauty as the one from 
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which I had just fled. I could 
see two other gliders away on 
my right; Fox in a Kirby Kite 
and Peter Davis in a Scudd II., 
as I learned afterwards; both 
of whom did grand flights, the 
former to Buntingford, 24 miles, 
the latter to Gosfield, 48 miles. 

On I flew, at first seemingly 
not losing much height, but 
soon I noticed I was down 
below 2000 feet. Then came 
my undoing; I saw an aero- 
drome away on my right. 

Now an aerodrome has a 
dreadful attraction for a glider 
pilot faced as he ever is with 
the absolute certainty, sooner 
or later, of a forced landing. 
I found myself edging in to- 
wards it and almost wishing I 
had a better excuse for landing 
than was afforded by nearly 
2000 feet of remaining height. 
I flew on and past it a few miles 
with the kind of feeling I 
remember having had as a 
child when playing musical 
chairs. At last I began to lose 
height so rapidly that I turned 
back. But it was too late, and 
I had to be content to land in 
a large field just beyond the 
boundary of the aerodrome. 
Some farm hands came up. 
Where was I? “ Hatfield,’ 
they answered. I said, ‘ Oh, 
hell!’ For, having been flying 
steadily north, I had half hoped 
it might have been Hull or 
Halifax. I had actually been 
steadily drifting backward, al- 
most tail first, for about four- 
teen miles. I had missed, as 
I later was told, a wonderful 
chance of crossing London and 
so on over southern England 
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and across the Channel and 
France had I stuck to the 
‘front,’ and had I known how 
to use it. The only redeeming 
feature was that I attained the 
second stage of ‘ the Silver “0,” 

There remained only the 
cross-country flight to complete 
the tests. 

There is an unwritten Club 
rule to the effect that if a pilot 
makes three abortive attempts 
to cover 50 km. for a ‘ Silver 
““C,”’’ he is liable to be forcibly 
deprived of his nether garments, 
which are hoisted on the wind- 
sock mast. 

I made two. One was to the 
Barnet By-pass, about 32 km., 
and the other to Farley Hill 
near Luton, about 8 km. The 
former had an amusing sequel 
which will illustrate the ignor- 
ance of the public concerning 
gliding matters. I had to land 
a few miles from London, and 
chose a good field on the 
side of the Barnet By-pass, 
near the Thatched Barn Guest- 
House. After landing I walked 
to the busy road along which 
hundreds of cars were speeding, 
and hailed willing helpers who 
most kindly assisted me to 
derig the glider and carry wings 
and fuselage to the verge of 
the main road, there to await 
the trailer. Here I was inter- 
rogated by police and A.A. 
scouts and asked my name and 
address. I did not think much 
about all this at the time, but 
on the following day I was 
inundated with telephone mess- 
ages and wires asking how I 
was. “It had transpired ’— 
as some of our journalists love 
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to put it—that some pressman, 
seeing the pieces of the glider 
lying about the grass, came to 
the conclusion that I had 
crashed on the main road. 
Almost every paper in England 
had this story; the B.B.C. 
broadcast the account. All 
this because, once a glider pilot 
lands away from home, the 
machine has to be dismantled 
and carried back. There had 
been a previous case where, in 
somewhat similar circumstances, 
the trailer which arrived to 
take the dismantled glider away 
was described as the ambulance 
come to remove the pilot’s 
corpse. 


Wednesday, 26th June 1937, 
was a perfect day for soaring 
flight ; even the Air Ministry, 
who are not unduly optimistic, 
declared it would be so. The 
wind was in the west, with a 
touch of north in it higher up. 
Bunches of beautiful cumulus 
clouds hung in clusters in a 
blue sky. 

A few minutes after being 
launched at Dunstable I picked 
up a thermal over the landing- 
ground and circled upwards, 
drifting almost imperceptibly 
eastward. The procedure in 
this kind of flying is so unlike 
anything with which we are 
familiar that I think I had 
better digress for a moment and 
explain how it is done. 

On the dashboard inside the 
cockpit of every modern high 
efficiency sailplane is an in- 
strument known as a ‘ vario- 
meter.’ The one I use, which 
is the invention of a well-known 
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glider pilot, is a marvel of 
scientific achievement. 

It is well known how in 
flying the senses lie; that is 
why a complete faith in blind- 
flying instruments is absolutely 
essential when in clouds. How 
then does the pilot know 
if he is in a thermal? The 
variometer tells him. This little 
instrument weighs seven-eighths 
of an ounce. It consists of two 
tapered tubes, each containing 
a spherical indicator piston : 
one green, which indicates a 
rise, the other red, a fall; these 
normally are ‘seated’ on air 
at the foot of the tubes. At 
the top of the instrument is a 
connection for a rubber tube 
leading from a vacuum flask. 
The slightest movement of air 
through the taper tube is regis- 
tered by the piston indicator 
which immediately takes up a 
position in the taper tube where 
the air flow corresponds to the 
rate of rise or fall. The leakage 
of air past the indicator is thus 
automatically and constantly 
adjusting itself to the variations 
in the rate of ascent or descent. 
The instrument will register 
rates of change of height as low 
as three inches a second and as 
high as twenty feet. 

I must apologise for these 
technicalities, but the vario- 
meter is now so necessary for 
successful glider flights that it 
is well we should know a little 
about it and its use. The pilot, 
then, who has been launched 
along the hill, cruises up and 
down using ‘hill-lift’ to keep 
him aloft. Suddenly his machine 
will give a little quiver; the 
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air around him, which up to now 
possessed a kind of sluggish 
almost stagnant stability, seems 
suddenly to become effervescent, 
a wing will suddenly drop and 
almost defy correction to pull 
it up. Simultaneously up will 
pop the little green ball to 
register 6, 10, perhaps 15 feet, 
a second’s rise. Should the 
pilot continue on a straight 
course, he would in a few 
seconds have flown right 
through this ‘ lift’ and profited 
from it by only a few feet of 
height. Instead, he throws his 
machine into a more or less 
steeply banked turn and begins 
to circle, seeking for the centre 
of the vortex that is whirling 
him upwards. He is now climb- 
ing an invisible spiral airway 
leading to the clouds. It is an 
amazing sensation; the earth 
recedes as if by magic and 
objects below grow perceptibly 
smaller. One thousand, two 
thousand, three thousand, four 
thousand, five thousand feet in 
perhaps four minutes. Then a 
dark grey canopy with a con- 
cave base looms up just above. 
Cloud-base has been reached. 
The green ball may sink again 
and the red one rise, almost 
imperceptibly at first, then in a 
manner that leaves no doubt. 
The thermal has ended or the 
glider has lost it. There is 
nothing now to be gained by 
further circling. The pilot takes 
his bearings and, glancing down 
at the shadow of the cloud 
beneath which he has lately 
been circling, turns the nose 
of the sailplane in the direction 
in which that shadow is drifting 
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and so gains every possible 
assistance from a following wind. 
He is now literally ‘ gliding’ 
down to earth, and his one hope 
is to find another thermal before 
he is compelled to land. 

This is what is implied when 
I write “a few minutes after 
being launched I had picked up 
a thermal.” 

I continued circling in this 
and was ‘ off.’ Making use of 
the experience gained on pre- 
vious flights, I never once 
quitted an up-current volun- 
tarily until my variometer 
showed I had lost or had fallen 
out of it. Then I chased and 
soon overtook the shadows 
in a long glide, watching 
the red ball and praying for 
the green one to pop up again. 
There was little wind, even at 
5000 feet. When circling, the 
sailplane scarcely seemed to 
be moving over the ground far 
below. This impression of im- 
mobility, almost inertness, is, 
I believe, the undoing of most 
beginners like myself who do 
not fully realise how very 
quickly even five thousand feet 
of dearly won altitude can be 
dissipated in a glide. 

Thrice on this trip I was 
down to well below a thousand 
feet. Once, after about an 
hour’s flying, on the outskirts 
of a town—goodness only knows 
where ; again over a farmstead 
where I had come so low that I 
had already selected a field in 
which to land, and could see 
the faces of the farm hands 
gazing upwards at the circling 
plane; and for a third time 
when I was nearing what I 
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think must have been Chelms- 
ford, to the northward of which 
I was unwillingly sailing down 
in a long glide, thinking I should 
have to land in the fields behind 
the town. 

On each of these occasions, 
just when I had almost aban- 
doned all hope, up popped the 
little green ball and round I 
swung in ever-narrowing, grop- 
ing circles as the lift increased, 
and we went sizzling upwards 
once more. 

The relief, the satisfaction, 
the luxury, of being thus 
snatched upwards at the very 
moment when all seemed ended 
was an incredibly exhilarating 
experience. 

Another great joy in sail- 
planing is that one need never 
really feel lonely. There is 
always someone to talk aloud 
to. ‘ You are indeed in luck’s 
way today,’’ said a voice which 
I hardly recognised as my own, 
when for the third time I looked 
down from over four thousand 
feet on the very spot where a 
few minutes before I had been 
preparing ignominiously to land. 
But a still greater adventure 
lay in store. Taking my eyes 
off the flying instruments for 
@ moment, and looking far 
ahead, I suddenly became aware 
of a white streak where earth 
and sky met. Like Xenophon’s 
armies of old, I called out, 
“The sea! The sea!” 

Although I had often visual- 
ised this very moment, almost 
ever since I did my first ‘ ground 
hops’ in a Dagling, I must 
confess I was so engrossed in 
the actual flying that it came 
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as a complete surprise. Almost 
immediately, however, I lost 
height, and the vision vanished, 
leaving me wondering if it had 
not been a mirage. Indeed, I 
had almost forgotten all about 
it until, glancing over the side 
of the sailplane, which had 
risen again to over 4000 feet, 
I found to my astonishment 
that I was gazing down on a 
little township on the banks of 
a tidal estuary in which were 
two small islands. These, from 
a great height, looked like 
water-lilies on the surface of a 
pool. There was a hazy coast- 
line, too, bending away to the 
northward and another running 
eastward. 

This town, I discovered later, 
was Maldon, and the islands 
Osea and Northey. It was here 
that some impish impulse almost 
made me decide to land the 
glider on one of the islands just 
for the sheer fun of telephoning 
to my partner in the sailplane, 
John Furlong, to say “I have 
landed on a strange island in 
the sea, please come and fetch 
me.”? 

I circled over Maldon, steadily 
gaining height. 

I began now to realise that 
I had come to the cross-roads of 
my aerial journey. Should I 
Swing more north and follow 
the coast in hopes of attaining 
the maximum distance possible 
in a north-easterly direction 
from Dunstable, or should I 
continue to glide eastwards on 
the same course on which I had 
so far been borne ? 

I decided to carry on. Soon 
after, however, I turned south- 
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ward from the mud-flats over 
which I was floating to inspect 
another township that I could 
see on my right, about ten 
miles away. Very soon I came 
over what later I was to 
know was Burnham-on-Crouch. 
Here I circled over its fleet of 
toy-like boats. My variometer 
showed a steady rise of six feet 
a second. Suddenly, in a field 
far below, I noticed what ap- 
peared to be a white star, or, as 
I was so near the sea, perhaps I 
should write ‘starfish.’ ‘ An 
aerodrome,” the voice said. I 
noted the spot and again glided 
away eastward towards the 
coast, now only about five miles 
distant. Anxiously I scanned 
the ground below. The terrain 
seemed very flat and green, but 
much intersected by what 
looked like ditches. Fearing 
that the ground might be boggy, 
I reluctantly sacrificed some 
five miles of distance and turned 
back, reaching the aerodrome 
with quite a thousand feet 
to spare. ‘“ This England is 
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too small,” 
voice. 

I forced the Cambridge II.— 
which seemed to have become 
inspired and be loth to come 
down to earth—into a steep 
glide, and, passing out over the 
river to lose height, skimmed 
over the masts of the yachts 
and in over the river bank, to 
land a few feet from the white 
star that marked the centre of 
the aerodrome. 

A cricket match was in pro- 
gress near-by. Two of the 
team awaiting their turn to 
bat came across, and one of 
them kindly escorted me to the 
Royal Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Here the Secretary offered me 
the Club’s hospitality and al- 
lowed me to telephone to Dun- 
stable for the trailer. I had 
landed at 3.15 P.m., just three 
and a quarter hours after leaving 
Dunstable. The distance glided 
from the Bedfordshire Downs 
to the aerodrome at Burnham- 
on-Crouch was well over 100 km. 
It was a good day. 


said the same 
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THE LOG OF A LAME DUCK. 


BY KENNETH EDWARDS. 


THERE were six of them, all 
lame ducks: submarines which 
had seen gruelling service in 
the war years and afterwards 
long years of service in the Far 
East. They had been vetted 
and found unfit for further 
service on the China station. 

It was then that the Ad- 
miralty heard the urgent 
whispers of economy. ‘The 
market for old submarines was 
not good in the Far East— 
this was before Japan took her 
place as the focus of the world’s 
scrap-iron market. Moreover, 
if six submarines were scrapped 
at the other side of the world 
the personnel of those six vessels 
would have to be brought home 
to England. That would mean 
‘contract ’ passages for twenty- 
four officers and 228 men—a 
considerable item. There was 
also the question of the depot 
ship. If six submarines were 
to be withdrawn from the 
China squadron that squadron 
would no longer have need of 
two submarine depot ships. 
The arguments were strong. 
The Admiralty decided that 
the six superannuated sub- 
marines were to proceed to 
England under their own power 
and with their full crews on 
board. The depot ship was to 
go too and keep a motherly 
eye on the little flock. 

There followed great activity 
in Hong Kong. In the first 


place, there was a reshuffle of 
personnel ; for it was clear that 
those officers and men who had 
been longest in the East should 
go home. Then there was that 
eternal bugbear, the stores and 
fixtures. 

The Admiralty, in its wisdom 
and thoughtfulness for the com- 
fort and welfare of the men 
serving in submarines in the 
tropics, had during the past 
years issued all manner of 
‘permanent stores ’—gadgets 
ranging from chemical air- 
purifiers to shallow-water diving- 
suits. There is, however, only 
one essential to comfort, or 
comparative comfort, in a sub- 
marine—space. For this reason 
many of these permanent stores 
were never allowed to occupy 
valuable space in the _ gsub- 
marines. The air on board 
remained, according to Ad- 
miralty standards, foul, and 
the air-purifiers and what-nots 
languished in “lay apart stores ”’ 
over at Kowloon. There they 
gradually lost their permanent 
character. Bits and pieces of 
gadgets which were never used 
were found to come in handy 
for other and quite unauthorised 
purposes, and the unused aids 
to submarine living’ con- 
sequently dwindled to small 
heaps of scrap. 

The six lame ducks were 
to go home to pay off for final 
disposal. Therefore, every item 
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on the many-paged store lists 
would have to be accounted 
for, and the responsibility for 
losses would be visited upon 
the officers who took the sub- 
marines home and paid them 
off. Naturally, there followed 
a series of ingenious manceuvres. 
A merciful typhoon warning 
led to all sorts of things being 
suddenly and wunaccountably, 
but nevertheless officially, lost 
overboard in bad weather. 
Battery acid was another 
saviour. A few shreds of 
tattered canvas and a piece of 
badly corroded copper could, if 
accompanied by just the right 
degree of persuasiveness and 
‘ squeeze,’ be written off as a 
shallow-water diving-suit which 
had shown a regrettable affinity 
for the sulphuric acid of the 
main batteries. 

The fixture lists presented 
an even greater problem. These 
are lists of all the fittings and 
fixtures in a ship, from guns 
to torpedo tubes and from 
auxiliary machinery to depth 
gauges. They are supposed to 
be corrected and brought up to 
date by the dockyard authorities 
on each occasion of a vessel’s 
refitting. Actually it seems 
that they seldom are. Perhaps 
it is because the dockyards 
are too busy with the refit 
of the ship to worry about that 
of the fixture list. Perhaps the 
dockyard authorities feel that 
to make a clean breast of every- 
thing in red ink in the fixture 
list would be giving away the 
secret mysteries of their craft. 

The six submarines which 
were about to start on their 
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last journey had been hastily 
built during the war and fitted 
with various things which no 
longer existed. In the first 
place, for instance, they had 
had two broadside torpedo 
tubes and two immense tele- 
scopic wireless masts. The 
wireless masts and the remains 
of their gear were found at 
Kowloon, but the torpedo tubes 
had been taken out before the 
submarines had left England 
just after the war, and cooling 
machinery had been installed 
in their place. The fixture 
lists still decreed that the sub- 
marines should have the broad- 
side torpedo tubes and the 
wireless masts—as well as half 
a hundred other items which 
had never been so much as 
heard of by the generation 
which was to take them home 
to pay off. Those torpedo 
tubes were the worst. One of 
the mysteries of the Navy is 
that it is just as much a sin 
to possess something which, 
according to the book of the 
words, you should not have, 
as it is to be unable to produce 
something that is officially on 
your ‘slop-chit.? To produce 
instead of the torpedo tubes 
a nice-looking but cumber- 
some and inefficient cooling 
plant only multiplied the trans- 
gression. Many letters, hover- 
ing between the facetious and 
the acrimonious, were written 
before somebody at the Ad- 
miralty either found an ancient 
authorisation for the change 
or grew tired of the game. 
Preparations for the voyage 
home included fourteen days 
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in dock for each submarine. 
This was merely for cleaning 
the bottom and the usual 
examination of under - water 
fittings. Two special pre- 
cautions were, however, taken 
during the docking. Extra 
‘keeps’ were fitted on the 
external operating gear of the 
rudders and after-hydroplanes. 
This was a wise move; for the 
gear was apt to ‘ work’ in bad 
weather, and if a ‘ keep’ came 
off, the operating rods would 
fall into one of the propellers 
with disastrous results. The 
submarines on their passage 
home were not to be considered 
as submersible. The whole 
‘outfit’ of torpedoes was to 
be carried in the depot ship, 
and the only warlike stores 
in the submarines were to 
be a portion of the normal 
stowage of ammunition for the 
4-inch gun. Those old sub- 
marines were fitted with ‘ bow 
shutters,’ which, when the 
‘front door’ of the bow torpedo 
tubes was shut, carried on the 
streamlines of the hull from 
the stem to abaft the torpedo 
tube openings. The bow 
shutters were of comparatively 
light steel plate, about eight 
feet long and two feet wide. 
Their operating gear, which was 
linked with that of the front 
door of the torpedo tubes, was 
both light and complicated. 
It often got out of adjustment 
and led to the loss of torpedoes, 
and courts of inquiry, and not 
infrequently it came adrift al- 
together in bad weather, leaving 
the shutter flapping like a 
broken wing. These were the 
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symptoms of ‘ shutteritis ’"—a 
disease to which those sub- 
marines were prone. 

In order to avoid trouble 
on the way home the bow 
shutters were sealed up by a 
vertical strip of }4-inch steel 
plate bolted to the shutters 
and to the hull. 

All the refitting of the engines 
prior to departure was done 
by the submarine crews, assisted 
to some extent by the depot 
ship. The amount of work 
to be done varied in the different 
submarines. They were all 
pretty bad, but my boat was 
accounted the worst. It was 
then February. The boat had 
returned to Hong Kong in 
November from a cruise in 
Japanese waters and it had 
taken six weeks of hard work 
to make her fit to go to sea 
again. At the end of December 
she had carried out one week 
of exercises off Mirs Bay, as a 
result of which the engine-room 
staff had been working ever 
since. So bad were her engines, 
in fact, that before leaving 
Hong Kong one of the dock- 
yard engineers offered to bet 
me 40-1 that we should never 
get home. I had just seen the 
inside of my engine-room and 
refused to take the bet. 

While the engine-room staff 
was busy trying to instil some 
sense of responsibility and re- 
liability into the engines, the 
rest of the crew concentrated 
upon doing everything possible 
to improve the living conditions 
on board. From Hong Kong 
to England in a liner is six 
weeks. We were under no 
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illusions and knew that we 
should be living in the cramped 
quarters on board for much 
longer than that. There was 
much rivalry among the six 
submarines in the ingenuity 
with which greater comfort was 
achieved. 

Ventilation chiefly was re- 
quired, and here little could 
be done except to make it 
possible to have the fore-hatch 
open in calm weather. To 
this end we made the casing 
as watertight as possible round 
the hatch and fitted, on the 
top of the casing, a breakwater 
of steel plate before and on 
both sides of the hatch. It 
was clear, too, that in the calms 
expected at that time of year 
from Singapore to Aden, it 
would be a great relief for men 
to sleep on _ deck. We 
accordingly fitted stanchions 
and guard-rails on the narrow 
fore-casing and laced the rails 
together with seizing wire to 
prevent sleepers from rolling 
overboard. There was also the 
question of awnings. A sub- 
marine’s awnings are the 
clumsiest of all devices, and, in 
the slightest breeze, will either 
carry away altogether or con- 
vert the submarine into a 
curious square-rigged sailing 
vessel. The awnings of the 
fore and after casing we con- 
verted into a species of bivouac 
tent, lacing the edges down to 
the top guard-rail. 

Double awnings were fitted 
to the bridge and gun-tower, 
and we made and fitted canvas 
bunks and a table for the gun- 
tower. Below, we converted 
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the torpedo racks into bunks, 
The extra bunks proved g 
great boon, for those submarines 
were normally fitted with only 
enough bunks for about one- 
third of the crew, the other 
twenty -odd men having to 
sleep on the deck or on the 
mess-tables. 

The real triumph of our 
preparations, however, was the 
bath. This was of canvas, 
7 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 
6 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 
inches deep. It was made to 
fit down into the casing abaft 
the conning- tower. Having 
got the bath we were faced 
with the problem of filling 
it, and here the ingenuity of 
our warrant engineer excelled. 
Whenever the engines were 
running, water was taken from 
the sea and circulated round the 
Diesel cylinders for cooling pur- 
poses. The pump which did 
this work was quite capable 
of filling the bath at the same 
time. The trouble was that 
the circulating pump and water 
system were inside the hull and 
the bath was outside. There 
was, however, an aperture in 
the hull used in normal times 
for filling the lubricating oil 
tanks. By a fearful and wonder- 
ful system of temporary pipes 
this was connected to the cir- 
culating system inside the hull 
and to the bath outside, so 
that all the time the engines 
were running, sea- water was 
running into the bath, which 
overflowed into the sea. 

That canvas bath was the 
greatest blessing, but it led to 
another trouble before we left 
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Hong Kong. We were pre- 
paring for extremely hot con- 
ditions, and under such 
conditions a bath in sea-water 
without a sluice down with 
fresh water is apt to lead to 
severe prickly heat, heat bumps, 
and all manner of other dis- 
comforts. The ideal was a 
fresh - water shower, but for 
a time this seemed as un- 
attainable as most ideals in 
a submarine. The need for a 
greater supply of fresh water 
was, however, not to be denied. 
Those submarines had been 
built for patrol work in the 
cool and comparatively narrow 
waters of the North Sea, and 
their normal fresh-water stowage 
was certainly inadequate for 
long voyages under tropical 
and thirsty conditions. It 
would just suffice for drinking 
purposes, but would allow of 
no washing at all. The ability 
to wash seemed to us infinitely 
desirable. 

Since we were not to submerge 
on passage we converted two 
of the auxiliary ballast tanks 
into fresh-water tanks, the 
water to be used for washing 
only. SBallast tanks in the 
normal course of their careers 
take in water from the sea, 
which can then be pumped 
out or blown out by compressed 
air. A pipe had to be fitted, 
therefore, by which the washing- 
water could be drawn off at a 
tap. Once that was done it 
was easy to arrange a shower- 
bath, although it could only 
be used in calm weather because 
the water had to pass through 
the fore-hatch in a rubber hose. 
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With five pounds air pressure 
on the tank, however, it proved 
a most satisfactory shower, and 
I doubt whether the Chinese 
gardener at the club ever knew 
what had happened to the rose 
off his pet watering-can ! 

The catalogue of our prepara- 
tions reads as if we were 
determined to live in the lap 
of luxury. We certainly were 
determined to make the voyage 
as pleasant as possible, and we 
were soon to discover how 
immensely valuable were the 
small comforts which we had 
been able to arrange. 

On 28th March we left Hong 
Kong, to the accompaniment 
of a thoroughly bad weather 
report, the cheers of the other 
ships in harbour, and the ex- 
plosions of large numbers of 
farewell fire - crackers. Each 
submarine was proudly wearing 
a paying-off pendant—the pro- 
duct of its own signalmen, 
since submarines are not allowed 
such panoply. The depot ship 
followed us out of harbour and 
was ‘ played out’ by the band 
of the Queen’s Regiment. We 
were escorted out of harbour 
with much ceremony by the 
submarines that were remaining 
on the China station. 

The weather reports had not 
exaggerated. Throughout the 
day we had to keep wireless 
watch, for we were constantly 
losing touch in the fog and 
frequent rain squalls. The sea, 
however, was fairly smooth 
except for a north-easterly swell 
—the remains of the North-east 
Monsoon. 

It was at breakfast-time next 
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morning that we had our first 
breakdown. One circulating 
pump-motor developed a dead 
‘earth’ and the fuses of the 
other blew as soon as it was 
asked to do double work. By 
the time we got going again the 
rest of the flotilla was almost 
out of sight. We started to 
chase, however, and began to 
enjoy ourselves ; for the weather 
had cleared and we had the 
awnings spread and the bath 
rigged. 

We had just caught up the 
others when, at 4.30 the next 
morning, we had another slight 
breakdown—due this time to 
the lubricating oil pumps losing 
suction. This took forty 
minutes to put right. Our 
batteries were badly in need 
of charging, but we had to 
try to catch up again and did 
not start charging until four 
o’clock in the afternoon. By 
this time it was very hot, 
without a breath of wind. As 
soon as we started charging, the 
temperature in the motor-room 
rose alarmingly although the 
fans were kept going full blast. 
It became impossible, with the 
thermometer in that compart- 
ment over 145° F. and a very 
humid atmosphere, to keep a 
man on watch for more than 
ten minutes at a time. We 
had, of course, all abandoned 
any idea of uniforms. Shorts 
and a singlet and a pair of 
gym shoes were all that could 
be borne, and the singlets were 
often discarded. On deck, even 
under awnings, sun - helmets 
were essential. 

It was not, however, the 
human element which was the 
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first to succumb to the heat, 
We had been charging our 
batteries for less than three 
hours when I had a message 
asking me to go to the motor- 
room. I did so, and found that 
the bitumen insulation was 
boiling and running out of the 
sealing end where the main 
electric cables connected to 
the switchboard. There was 
nothing for it but to stop 
charging at once in the hope 
that it would cool and solidify. 
To let it go on running might 
have led to a serious short 
circuit which, with a few thou- 
sand amperes behind it, would 
have been most unpleasant, 
and involved a lengthy dock- 
yard repair. 

That was on Friday night. 
During the next forty-eight 
hours we had to stop an engine 
on no less than five occasions 
owing to some breakdown or 
other. Valve springs were 
beginning to break, and oil 
and circulating water joints 
to ‘ blow out.’ On the Saturday 
night we thought for a moment 
that our engines had given up 
the ghost altogether. There 
was a yell from the engine- 
room, and the engineer officer 
rushed aft to find it filled with 
dense smoke. When, after 
stopping, we cleared some of 
the smoke away and could 
examine things, we found that 
it was not a serious breakdown 
at all, the smoke being caused 
by the rubber jointings of the 
water - jacket of one cylinder 
having ‘run’ in the heat and 
dripped on to the hot cylinder 
liner. It was only a question 
of letting the engines cool down 
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a bit and then going on with 
the offending cylinder cut out 
and running idle. 

Anxiety over the engines and 
the great heat made us thankful 
to arrive at Singapore. We 
entered the roads at 9 A.M., 
put, owing to mismanagement, 
we did not actually secure in 
the harbour until seven o’clock 
that night, a fact which evoked 
much bitter comment. The 
delay was due in the first place 
to an order that we were to 
berth alongside a jetty where, 
according to the chart, there 
was only eleven feet of water. 
The submarines were drawing 
nearly fourteen feet. Signals 
were made, but did not even 
receive replies, so the depot 
ship sent in a boat to take a 
sounding alongside the jetty, 
and there proved to be only 
ten feet of water. Apparently 
the Singapore authorities had 
been thinking of submarines 
as drawing little more water 
than a sampan. It took several 
hours to explain matters and 
secure another berth. 

For six days we lay at Singa- 
pore. They were not days of 
rest. We discovered that, apart 
from various other defects, one 
of the main thrust blocks was 
badly ‘wiped.’ To get this 
repaired in time to sail according 
to programme entailed the whole 
of the engine-room personnel 
working in watches day and 
night. The seamen, too, had 
plenty to do if the submarines 
were to be again in a clean and 
sanitary condition before sail- 
ing. There were also numerous 
electrical defects to be made 
good, and under the condi- 
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tions of heat which we were 
experiencing, the batteries had 
to be carefully nursed. 

The stay at Singapore pro- 
duced an unsolved mystery of 
the sea. All the submarines 
had taken in a large reserve 
of oil fuel before leaving Hong 
Kong, yet on arrival at 
Singapore it was found that 
one boat had no reserve. Some- 
where between Hong Kong and 
Singapore 5000 gallons of oil 
had disappeared, and the tanks 
had filled up with sea-water. 
Obviously there was a bad 
leak somewhere in the tanks, 
but a diver failed to find it, 
and there was no opportunity 
to go into dock. The amazing 
aspect of the mystery was that 
the submarines had been more or 
less in company all the way from 
Hong Kong and nobody had 
seen a trail of oil in the water. 

On Easter Sunday morning 
we left Singapore. It was a 
notable day; for, in spite of 
losing touch several times in 
tropical rain squalls, we suffered 
no breakdown. We made up 
for it next morning, however, 
when two valve springs broke 
in quick succession, and on 
the following day we found that 
we could not charge our batteries 
because the heat had warped 
the switch gear so that it could 
not be operated. 

It was certainly hot; the 
sun was right overhead and 
there was no wind at all. 
When we got the switch gear 
into action and charged our 
batteries the temperature in 
the motor-room quickly rose 
to 140°, while that of the 
batteries, which extended right 
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under the living quarters, was 
109°. 

Three days out from Singa- 
pore we stopped, and the 
depot ship distributed provisions 
in a whaler. These were badly 
needed since all our food had 
gone bad and we were living 
entirely on tinned stuff. The 
new provisions lasted only until 
the following morning, when 
they had to be buried at sea, 
having already gone bad. The 
question of provisions was 
always difficult, and was further 
complicated by the ham which 
the petty officers had bought 
in Singapore. It started life 
as a very good ham and had 
been very expensive. The petty 
officers could not for some time 
be persuaded to part with it, 
although it very soon became 
most unsavoury and very much 
alive. Consigning that beloved 
ham to the sharks was, I think, 
one of the bitterest hardships 
that the petty officers had to 
endure. 

As we had expected, our 
cooling plant proved useless. 
It had so many gas leaks that 
a full supply of carbon dioxide 
lasted only a few hours, and 
if we had had unlimited gas 
we could not have used the 
plant much, for it was too great 
a drain on the battery. 

It was on the passage from 
Singapore to Colombo that we 
had our first case of sickness : 
the cook had to be transferred 
to the depot ship suffering 
from heat-stroke. 

Six days after leaving Singa- 
pore we reached Colombo, 
having never achieved, since 
the first day out, a run of more 
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than a few hours without having 
to stop in order to make good 
some engine defect. These were 
mostly matters of renewing 
broken valve springs and 
making - good oil and water 
joints. 

At Colombo we fuelled, gave 
the submarines a badly needed 
coat of paint, and refitted to 
the best of our ability. It was 
already clear that valve springs 
were likely to be our chief 
trouble and that the supply 
of spares in the submarines 
and the depot ship would not 
last out. A wireless signal 
was therefore sent to Malta 
Dockyard asking that a further 
supply of springs might be sent 
to meet us at Aden. 

On 20th April we left Colombo 
for Bombay. Normally, the 
route home is direct from 
Colombo to Aden. The sub- 
marines, having a large radius 
of action, could have done this 
trip easily, but the depot ship 
—an old ex-merchant ship— 
would not have had enough 
coal to spare. She could have 
done the trip alone, but now 
there was always the chance of 
her having to tow one of her 
flock of lame ducks or of having 
to turn back to give assistance. 

It was on that trip to Bombay 
that our real troubles began. 
We were well aware that our 
engines, with their inefficient 
‘beds,’ would not stand up 
to bad weather, and we got 
bad weather. Instead of being 
securely mounted on the main 
hull girders, the engines of this 
class of submarine were mounted 
on the top plating of tanks. It 
was as if they were mounted 
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on biscuit tins, and in bad 
weather they ‘ worked’ badly 
and were constantly out of 
line. Moreover, as soon as 
the engines started to ‘ work’ 
the tank tops began to leak, 
so that water from leaky cir- 
culating systems got down into 
the lubricating oil in the tanks. 
Given a lot of motion, this pro- 
duced a frothy emulsion which 
was quite useless as a lubricant. 

The engines were built-up 
‘ solid injection ’ Diesels. Every 
part was bolted on to the next 
part, and the cylinder heads, 
which were about six inches 
thick and called ‘ breech ends,’ 
were held down by a number 
of studs about one inch in 
diameter. On top of the breech 
end the valve gear was bolted 
down with other studs. The 
bending, drawing, and breaking 
of these large studs was a 
well-known complaint, and we 
carried a large number of spares. 
So far, we had had remarkably 
little trouble in this way. The 
bad weather between Colombo 
and Bombay, however, soon 
found the weaknesses. 

For the first two days there 
was a high wind, and a heavy 
sea on the port bow which gave 
a corkscrew motion to the 
submarine. It also made the 
bridge very wet and unpleasant. 
Studs in the engines started 
going at once, and soon we had 
to cut out two cylinders in 
one engine.. Tempers were a 
bit frayed on the Sunday morn- 
ing; for a violent lurch of the 
boat had sent all the breakfasts 
into the bilges, and there are 
better breakfasts than tinned 
sausage which, after having 
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been fried, has been salvaged 
from a mixture of oil and water. 
To add to our troubles the 
depot ship, which was tired 
of being at sea in such weather, 
seemed, in her efforts to hurry 
us up, incapable of under- 
standing our troubles, although 
she did appreciate the fact 
that we could not go on without 
charging batteries. 

I have before me a copy of 
the signal log of that day. 
It is difficult to realise now 
that on that Sunday these 
signals gave rise to cold rage 
and a feeling of utter hopeless- 
ness. But at the time every- 
thing was going wrong. Life 
held nothing but discomfort, 
broken down engines, and dis- 
appointment, and we had had no 
sleep for three days and nights. 


It started at 4 aM. “In- 
crease speed of engines,” 
stuttered the morse lamp 


peremptorily from the depot 
ship. “I am going as fast as 
I can,” we replied mutinously. 
“Tf you wish to charge you 
should increase speed and get 
ahead.”” The depot ship was 
perfectly right, but it was a 
counsel of impossible perfection. 
‘‘ Speed of engines cannot be 
increased without serious risk,” 
we replied, and added that we 
should have to start charging 
our batteries at midnight. To 
do so would, of course, mean a 
further large reduction in our 
speed. The depot ship was not 
satisfied. ‘‘ What revolutions 
are you doing and what defects 
prevent you doing more?” 
she asked. To that we replied 
in a long signal giving a formid- 
able list of defects which ob- 
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viously gave food for thought. 
Only once more that day did 
the depot ship try to hurry 
us on, and there was a note of 
resignation in her last signal : 
“Proceed at your best speed 
and start charging at midnight. 
I will reduce to eight knots if 
necessary.” 

We still had to reckon with 
the senior submarine, however, 
who inquired after our health 
at intervals. This series ended 
by her signalling: “I hope 
your charge will not cause us 
to remain at sea another night.” 
There was only one possible 
reply: ‘So do I.” 

Bombay was a nightmare. 
It was immediately obvious 
that we would not be fit to 
sail in three days as was 
expected of us. Not only were 
the engines ‘falling down’ so 
badly that the engine-room 
personnel had to work day and 
night, but the bad weather 
had done considerable damage 
to the hull casings, where steel 
plates had been split and 
buckled and in one or two cases 
torn away altogether. To make 
the work harder, it was still 
very hot. Even with all 
the hatches open and wind- 
sails rigged where possible, the 
temperature inside the sub- 
marine reached 125°. Under 
these conditions men who had 
had practically no rest for a 
month had to do heavy work 
against time. 

We finally got our engines 
together again at 2.30 A.M. 
on 27th April and gave them a 
test run. This was successful, 
and we left Bombay for Aden at 
eight o’clock the same morning. 
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The weather was dead calm, 
with not a breath of wind to 
temper the heat. On the day 
of leaving Bombay we had to 
stop three times owing to engine 
defects. One was a broken 
valve spring, another a broken 
oil pipe, and the third was due 
to the reluctance of a camshaft 
to remain in the engine. This 
had to be shored and wedged 
from the bulkhead to make it 
stay in its proper place. When 
the oil pipe burst we lost 150 
gallons of lubricating oil before 
the pump could be stopped. 
Thereafter all was peace until 
just after 1 A.M., when we scored 
a new kind of defect. This time 
it was the electrical steering 
gear. A contact broke, with 
the result that the submarine 
apparently gave up all intention 
of going to Aden and went 
round in circles in the middle 
of the Indian Ocean. We put 
this right, with some little 
difficulty owing to its inaccessi- 
bility and the temperature. 
We had had to charge our 
batteries again and the motor- 
room temperature was 139°, 
while that of the batteries 
was 112°. In the meantime 
we were still troubled by 
‘ breech-end ’ studs breaking at 
frequent intervals. In some 
cases it was possible to renew 
them. In others we merely 
shored down the cylinder head 
from the inside of the hull, 
using pit props and wedges 
with which we had supplied 
ourselves for the purpose. 

1st May found us sweltering 
in a flat calm in the middle of 
the Indian Ocean. That morn- 
ing daylight discovered a flying- 
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fish in the bath. This was the 
only fresh food we had at sea 
during the whole voyage to 
England. Apart from the flying- 
fish, however, that day was 
not pleasant. We were all 
weary and our only recreation 
was playing Ludo on the gun- 
tower. Moreover, the engines 
began to develop even more 
serious defects. The two gear 
wheels driving one of the cam- 
shafts of the port engine stripped 
their teeth. This gearing also 
ran the lubricating oil pump. 
We tried to run both engines 
on the supply of lubricating 
oil from the pump of the star- 
board engine, but the oil grew 
so hot that it became practically 
useless. We had two spare 
gear wheels, and after six hours 
of hard work we fitted them 
on the shaft. Then we tried 
to get the shaft back into the 
engine, only to find that the 
spare wheels were too big. 
They had to be filed down— 
another hour’s work. LEvery- 
thing seemed all right so far 
as that was concerned and we 
started off again, only to be 
held up on two occasions 
through trouble with a fuel 
pump. The only bright spot of 
that day was the unholy glee 
with which we passed another 
submarine, lying stopped with 
both engines out of action. 
That was a little before mid- 
night, and within five hours 
we were again in serious trouble. 
Those gear wheels—the spares 
which we had fitted—stripped. 
There were no more spare 
wheels and we could not get 
on without any. Things looked 
bad, but*the chief engine-room 
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artificer rose to the occasion 
and performed what I have 
always considered to be one 
of the best extemporary 
engineering jobs I have ever 
heard of. Working stripped 
to the waist and with sweat 
pouring off him, he made new 
teeth by drilling the body of 
the wheels, screwing in steel 
studs, and then filing them to 
the shape of teeth. Seven hours 
it took him to ‘ cook up’ those 
wheels, and so successful were 
they that we ran all the way 
back to England on them. 

In the meantime we had 
discovered that the reason why 
the gear wheels had stripped 
was that their shaft—the main 
camshaft of the engine—was 
also trying to ‘ walk out’ of 
the engine, because the thrust 
bearing had gone. That we 
dealt with by fitting a hydraulic 
jack to hold the shaft in position 
against the thrust. 

We then pursued our way to 
Aden, hindered only by the 
breaking of a dozen or so more 
studs during the next two days. 

We had not been the only 
submarine to experience trouble. 
The flotilla was spread over 
more than fifty miles of ocean, 
some submarines going ahead, 
while others lay stopped making 
good their defects, the depot 
ship steaming round like a 
distracted sheep-dog. One boat 
had a terrible time when two 
exhaust valves broke and fell 
into the cylinders. The engine- 
room had filled with exhaust 
fumes and several men had been 
gassed. In one case the broken 
valve led to the heavy connect- 
ing rod bending so that the 
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piston came half out of the 
cylinder. That, in turn, broke. 

Aden was even worse than 
Bombay. We had so many 
serious defects that day and 
night work was necessary. 
Underwater fittings were show- 
ing signs of working loose and 
there was no dock available, 
so we went overboard ourselves 
to carry out what examinations 
we could. Aden is a harbour 
frequently full of sharks, and 
we stationed men with rifles 
to scare them off if they showed 
too great an interest in our 
amateur diving operations. 
Apart from hard work under 
unpleasant conditions the only 
other excitement at Aden was 
caused by one of the submarines 
making a determined effort to 
sink during the night owing to 
a badly leaking stern gland. 

We were supposed to leave 
Aden on 5th May, but it was 
noon on 7th May before, after 
superhuman efforts on the part 
of the engine-room personnel, 
the submarines were able to 
sail. Even so, the engines 
were far from being all right. 
There is an entry in my diary: 
“The engine-room is an ab- 
solute inferno, hardly five 
minutes pass without a valve 
sticking badly, and oil and 
water leaks are spirtmg in all 
directions.” 

The southern part of the 
Red Sea was very hot, the 
temperature inside the sub- 
marine seldom dropping below 
120°. It was also very un- 
pleasant; for there was a 
following wind which blew the 
exhaust gases over the bridge 
and back into the boat. We 
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had incessant trouble with studs 
in the engines and valve springs 
breaking. 

We were three days out of 
Aden when the worst happened. 
The starboard engine had to 
be hurriedly stopped and we 
found that both the gudgeon 
bearing and the ‘big end’ in 
one cylinder had ‘run.’ There 
was nothing for it but to dis- 
connect this piston from the 
crankshaft and sling it so that 
the engine could be run on the 
remaining eleven cylinders. At 
the best of times slinging a 
piston in a large Diesel is an 
unenviable task, and on this 
occasion the engine was 80 
hot that men were badly burned 
while working. 

At last it was done, and we 
found that it had been for 
nothing. When we came to 
starting up we found that the 
heat and the water leaks had 
led to the lubricating oil be- 
coming emulsified. This was 
the case with all the lubricating 
oil in the tanks below the 
engines—about 400 gallons in 
all. We had some good 
lubricating oil in another tank, 
but the engines could only use 
it if it was in the tanks below 
them. Before putting the clean 
oil in it was essential to get 
rid of the emulsified mess. 
The problem of getting lubri- 
cating oil out of the tanks had 
never occurred to the men who 
had designed those submarines. 
The only way of doing it} was 
to connect up a small hand- 
pump with a suction hose. 

This we did. We were lying 
stopped, so there was virtually 
no ventilation, and the heat was 
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terrific. All hands worked in 
rotation on that hand-pump, 
and it was found necessary to 
relieve them every fifteen 
minutes. After their spell on 
the pump the men collapsed 
on the mess stools in the next 
compartment. Very soon this 
compartment looked as if we 
had taken a green sea down the 
hatch. There were pools half 
an inch deep lying in the folds 
of the painted canvas deck 
cloth. They were not sea-water, 
however, but sweat. 

After three hours of this 
we were still helpless, and the 
depot ship took us in tow. We 
were in tow by 3.30 on the 
afternoon of 10th May. ‘The 
weather was then dead calm. 
During the morning watch next 
day it came on to blow hard 
from the north-north-west, and 
a steep sea got up. All next 
day the weather grew worse. 
It was an anxious day followed 
by a night of even more acute 
anxiety. We rode up on to 
waves, only to be pulled off 
them with a sickening jerk of 
the tow. How the 44-inch 
wire hawser stood the strain 
was a mystery, and if it had 
parted we should have been 
in a most unenviable position. 
We were helpless, with engines 
out of action and batteries 
so run down that they would 
have propelled us only for a 
very short time, and we were 
in the narrow Gulf of Suez, 
with razor-edged reefs on both 
sides of our course. 

It was also very uncomfort- 
able. Not only did the tow 
make the vessel lurch horribly, 
but it made the bridge very 
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wet. Moreover, it was necessary 
to wear goggles on the bridge 
because of the lumps of coal 
carried down-wind from the 
funnel of the depot ship. The 
gale brought very cold air 
from the north. We had been 
living for a long time in intense 
heat and we were not prepared 
for this change of temperature 
in the Red Sea. Fortunately, 
I had a pair of blue serge 
trousers on board and these 
had to be ‘ turned over’ with 
the watch on the bridge. 

Below, the engine-room staff 
were having a dreadful time, 
handling heavy pieces. of 
machinery with the submarine 
lurching unexpectedly at fre- 
quent intervals. Our troubles, 
or some of them, however, 
ended at last when we arrived 
at Suez. Here again it was a 
question of unceasing work in 
the engine-room, where, among 
other things, a new piston had 
to be fitted. Our engine-room 
artificers were almost dead 
beat, and the depot ship lent 
us two to help the work along. 

Monday, 14th May, was the 
day we were to go through the 
Suez Canal. We were to leave 
early, and we only succeeded 
in getting one engine fit to 
run by 3.30 A.M.—two hours 
before the pilot came on board. 
When we tried the other engine 
we found the bearings warming 
up. There was nothing for 
it but to sling that piston 
again. All the hard work of 
the last days and nights had 
gone for nothing. 

Meanwhile, there was an 
element of humour on the 
bridge, where the French pilot 
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was having a series of ‘ crises 
de nerfs’ at the erratic way in 
which we steered with only one 
engine. He was heartily thank- 
ful when he turned us over to 
another pilot at Ismailia. 

As soon as the offending 
piston was slung and we were 
running on both engines we 
forcibly turned-in the engineer 
and the chief engine - room 
artificer, with orders to stay 
in their bunks until further 
notice. When we arrived at 
Port Said they were both lying 
like logs. The poor devils 
had been working with hardly a 
break of any sort for five days 
and nights, and were perilously 
close to the limit of endurance. 

At Port Said the depot ship 
lent us more men to work on 
our engines. Even then it 
seemed unlikely that we should 
be able to leave on_ the 
date fixed, so arrangements 
were made for the depot ship 
to tow us for forty-eight hours 
while the work was finished. 
As it turned out this was 
unnecessary. By dint of 
almost superhuman efforts our 
engine-room staff, helped by 
a number of fresh men from 
the depot ship, got the engines 
together half an hour before 
we were due to sail. 

For three and a half days 
out of Port Said our progress 
was uneventful, though plenti- 
fully punctuated by broken 
studs and valve springs and 
other comparatively minor 
breakdowns. On the night 
before we reached Malta one 
of the other submarines sheered 
all the bolts in a coupling of 
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one of her main shafts—a break. 
down which might well have 
ripped the bottom out of her 
if the engine had not been 
promptly brought to a stand- 
still. The depot ship took this 
boat in tow. 

At the same time the wind 
and sea began to get up, and 
anxiety over our frail engines 
mounted with it. Not without 
cause. The lubricating oil again 
became an emulsified froth, 
and two big-end bearings ran 
before we could stop. We had 
no spare lubricating oil, and 
had to resign ourselves to both 
engines being out of action 
until we reached Malta. The 
depot ship already had one 
submarine in tow and therefore 
could not help us. Fortunately, 
we had just charged our 
batteries, and according to our 
reckoning we were only about 
thirty-five miles from Malta. 

We accordingly went ahead 
on the electric motors at their 
most economical speed, making 
very little headway against the 
wind and sea, and wondering 
desperately whether the capa- 
city of the batteries would carry 
us to Malta. At 7.30 in the 
morning we sighted the island. 
For some time it was still far 
from certain whether our 
battery would take us into the 
Grand Harbour at Valetta, and 
we watched it most anxiously, 
taking readings of its density 
every half-hour. The battery, 
however, lasted well, and just 
before noon we crept into the 
harbour and secured. For some 
time there had been ‘ no read- 
ing’ on the density, and the 
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motors were going sensibly 
slower and the lights dimming 
before we secured. 

As soon a8 we arrived we had 
to get the battery charged from 
an outside source, for both our 
engines remained out of action. 

In Malta, that temple of 
naval smartness, our very dirty 
and bedraggled flotilla of lame 
ducks was looked on askance, 
and we soon became almost a 
joke in the club. We did not, 
however, regard ourselves as 
objects of mirth. Endurance 
was falling somewhat low, and 
there was plenty to be done 
if we were to get our engines 
to ‘stand up’ in time to leave 
harbour on the appointed day. 
To add insult to injury it was 
decreed that the personnel of the 
flotilla was to be granted forty- 
eight hours’ leave—a concession 
which the engine-room ratings 
could not make use of if we 
were to be ready for sea again 
on the appointed day. Our 
lot, however, was made much 
easier by the great kindness 
shown to us by the Mediter- 
ranean submarine flotilla. 

Malta proved an eye-opener 
for the Chinese ‘boys’ who 
were still carried as servants 
in the depot ship. They had 
seen submarines, destroyers, and 
cruisers, and considered the 
latter the most powerful vessels 
afloat. Their amazement at 
the lines of great battleships 
was comic in the extreme, and 
for some time they could not 

be brought to believe that the 

enormous things sticking out of 

their turrets were really guns. 
At Malta we had an 
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unexpected rest, owing to the 
fact that, at the moment of 
sailing, the old depot ship 
herself broke down. The post- 
ponement of our sailing came 
as something of an anti-climax 
after all the hard work we had 
done to get ready in time. 
Moreover, we were beginning 
to “smell our stables” and 
were anxious to get on to Ports- 
mouth and the end of the 
voyage. At Malta, also, we 
heard rumours that the sub- 
marines of our flotilla were to 
be kept in commission as going 
concerns after our arrival at 
home. It was said that this 
had been decided on owing to 
delays in the completion of 
new boats under construction. 
We grinned. If anybody was 
going to run those submarines 
after they arrived in England 
it would not be ourselves, and 
we could not help relishing 
the idea of others battling with 
our cast-off scrap-iron. 

It was not until 1st June 
that we finally got away from 
Malta. For all our impatience 
the longer stay had proved a 
godsend. The men had had 
some much-needed rest, and a 
number of small jobs had been 
done which would otherwise 
have had to be left. 

The five-day trip to Gibraltar 
was uneventful except for a 
succession of the minor break- 
downs which by this time had 
become a habit. The weather 
was perfect, but even the 
Mediterranean in June felt chilly 
to us after what we had been 
through. We stayed at Gib- 
raltar for two and a half days, 
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and the only excitement was 
caused by another of the sub- 
marines trying to sink during 
the night owing to a badly 
leaking stern gland. Then, on 
7th June, we set out with glad 
hearts on the last lap for home. 

That last lap was very nearly 
the last in more senses than 
one. The weather was good 
when we left Gibraltar, but 
next morning, when we rounded 
Cape St Vincent, the glass 
was falling, a nasty swell was 
running from the south-west, 
and visibility was none too 
good. That afternoon it came 
on to blow hard from the 
south-west, and by nightfall 
it was blowing a full gale. 

That night was pretty bad. 
The submarine was being tossed 
about like a cork. It was 
very wet on the bridge, and 
visibility was almost nothing 
at times owing to the driving 
spray and heavy rain squalls. 
We were being badly ‘ pooped ’ 
every now and then. It was 
a question of hanging on for 
dear life on the bridge, and 
below the conning-tower we 
had to rig canvas screens to 
keep the seas that went down 
the hatch from splashing on 
to the switchboards. Never- 
theless, some sea- water got 
into the _ batteries, which 
promptly gave off chlorine gas. 
The worst feature, however, 
was again the engine - room. 
My diary says, ‘‘ The weather is 
knocking the engines to pieces, 
studs going in all directions.” 

The morning of Saturday, 
9th June, found it blowing 
harder than ever, with the 
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wind going round to the west, 
On our beam, the sea, which 
was then running so high that 
we were constantly taking it 
green over the bridge, made 
the motion of the boat even 
more violent. 

The danger was still in the 
engine-room, and a very real 
danger it was. There was no 
longer any question of keeping 
watches down there. Every 
man of the engine-room staff 
was busy the whole time, 
nursing those engines for dear 
life. Twice before, bad weather 
had put them out of action, 
and we knew that if once they 
stopped in that sea they would 
never be started again. We 
were off a lee shore, and the 
weather was far too bad for us 
to be taken in tow. If the 
engines had stopped nothing 
could have saved us. We 
would have been blown on to 
the forbidding cliffs of Portugal, 
and if it came to ‘ abandoning 
ship’ we only had one small 
collapsible canvas boat. 

I honestly believe that it 
was sheer will-power that kept 
those engines running. Studs 
were going so rapidly that 
there could be no thought of 
renewing them. All that could 
be done was to shore the 
cylinder heads down from the 
hull with pit-props and hope 
for the best. During that 
day two cylinders had to be 
cut out altogether. We had 
to conserve battery power as 
much as possible in case the 


worst happened, and throughout . 


those twenty-four hours we cut 
down lights to the bare 
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minimum and allowed no cook- 
ing at all. Men drenched and 
frozen, men sweating and 
covered from head to foot in 
oil and often burnt by hot oil 
and metal, had nothing to eat 
or drink but biscuits and water. 
Saturday night was the nearest 
approach to hell imaginable. 
The weather was at its worst. 
The engines kept missing a 
beat and adding to the anxiety. 
Officers and men looked at 
one another, but did not dare 
speak of what was in their 
minds. 

With the dawn of Sunday, 
however, came new hope. The 
weather was moderating. <A 
few more hours and we would 
win through. 

We did, thanks to engineers 
and stokers who would not 
acknowledge the possibility of 
defeat; and thanks, also, to 
the weather, which rapidly im- 
proved. The gale blew itself 
out. We were able to change 
and to have a hot meal—the 
first for thirty-six hours. And 
still those engines kept running, 
although every single part of 
them seemed to be rocking 
about and there were more 
leaks than joints in the 
hundreds of pipes. Yet another 
cylinder had to be cut out 
and the piston slung, for more 
bearings had run. 

But we had the bit in our 
teeth now. Home was very 
near. At dawn on Tuesday, 
12th June, we sighted St 
Catherine’s, and tired, grimy 
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men came on to the bridge to 
feast their eyes on England 
for a few minutes snatched 
from those so-called engines. 

A few hours later we were 
at Spithead, and a great sigh 
of relief went up from every 
man as the engines stopped 
and the anchor rattled down. 
We knew that no power on 
earth would be able to make 
those engines start again in 
their condition. We had left 
Gibraltar with thirty-six spare 
breech-end studs. We had used 
them all, and had even taken 
the good studs out of cylinders 
that had to be cut out. Even 
then we had sixteen pit-props 
holding the cylinder heads down, 
a hydraulic jack keeping a cam- 
shaft from ‘walking out’ of 
one engine, and all manner of 
other props, wedges, and lash- 
ings. The engine-room might 
have been a masterpiece of the 
ingenious brain of Mr Heath 
Robinson. It took a fresh 
crew working in shifts six weeks 
to get those engines fit to 
take the submarine round to 
Chatham ; and then they broke 
down on the way. 

In spite of all, we had reached 
home. Weary and worn out 
and ‘nervy’ aS we were, we 
were happy. So, I imagine, 
was the Admiralty. The scrap- 
iron had reached its market, 
money had been saved, and, 
above all, the British sailor’s 
capacity for rising above hard- 
ship and difficulty had again 
been proved. 
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THE MOLE. 


BY HUMFREY JORDAN. 


Sam WIDGIN opened the door 
of his cottage and stepped out 
into the September dawn. He 
raised his old face, weathered to 
a permanent deep red, much 
wrinkled, very placid, to the 
sky. His eyes, small, extremely 
bright and clear, still vividly 
blue amongst the wrinkles, read 
the sky; his hairy nostrils 
above his ragged moustache 
dilated as he sniffed the morn- 
ing. His eyes and his nose told 
him that there was no rain 
near; it was fine harvest 
weather but there was autumn 
in the air. Because of that 
autumn tang he stepped back 
into his cottage to fetch a hat 
from its peg. The hat from 
usage, not from design, had 
assumed a shape which was 
shortly to become fashionable 
amongst women, the Tyrolean ; 
an affair of felt, from which the 
silk band had long departed, it 
had faded to the grey-green of 
lichen. Covering its owner’s 
bald pate, it gave to the round 
red face beneath a richly comic 
touch. Children particularly 
enjoyed that touch, but they 
did not laugh openly at the 
effect because they only laughed 
with and never at the owner. 
It was Sam Widgin’s best work- 
ing hat, and had been for a 
period of years. 

Protected from the autumn 
tang, Widgin carried a pail to 
the tap outside the outhouse and 


filled it with water. They had 
condemned his well and sealed 
it the year the War broke out; 
for twenty years he had fetched 
his water from half a mile away; 
then, having given the matter 
sufficient careful thought, he 
had had water laid on. Al- 
though he had done all the 
trenching himself and all the 
fitting that the Rural District 
Council would allow him to do, 
the laying on had cost him 
three pounds four shillings and 
eightpence. His horror and 
amazement at that stupendous 
cost had not passed; the bill 
had been paid more than three 
years, but on Saturday nights 
at the Fox and Hounds he was 
still liable to talk of the mental 
agony in which payment had 
involved him. Had the Council 
let him do all the work himself 
he could have done the job for 
two pounds fifteen, that he did 
know. On the other hand, the 
sight of the tap on his property, 
the certainty that the Council 
could not now condemn his 
water since they supplied it at 
a high charge, afforded him 
secret joy which could not fade. 
He rarely filled a bucket at the 
tap without a thrill of pleasure. 

Having drawn his water and 
filled a kettle and set it to boil 
on an oil-stove—an innovation 
to which the changing times 
had only lately brought him— 
in his living-room, Sam Widgin 
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washed and then shaved in the 
open beside the outhouse door. 
In fine warm weather he liked 
to do as much as possible in the 
open; that way he was closer 
to the things he loved. Birds 
and animals and children often 
saw Sam Widgin smile, even 
occasionally laugh, as he worked 
in the open; adult human 
beings rarely saw even the 
beginnings of a smile. 

He was placid, kindly, slow 
and economical of speech, a 
solitary man set in his own 
ways. More than seventy years 
of living—how much more few 
of his neighbours knew with 
exactitude—had not taken him 
for a single night from the 
parish of his birth. Over a 
wide district he was known as 
a skilled craftsman. One man 
only in the whole county, it 
was said, could match his skill 
in the vanishing art of thatch- 
ing. As a hedger and ditcher 
he stood alone. He would only 
take piece-work, choosing his 
employers; but his skill was 
in great demand and he could 
always command the highest 
rates of pay. 

That March he had been up 
at Snarlings, beginning his at- 
tack on the hedges of Big Tom 
Piece which, to his certain 
knowledge, Farmer Barton had 
left untouched for eight years. 
Following his custom he was 
planning, slowly, what to take 
out, what to plash down. Sap- 
lings of ash and maple had 
grown to young trees, briars 
were tangled ten feet out from 
the hedge, the ditch had almost 
disappeared: an ugly job but 
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challenging to a craftsman’s 
pride. Smoking his pipe, he 
walked very slowly down one 
side of the hedge then back 
along the other; occasionally 
he prodded with a bill-hook, 
often he stopped to think. 
There was a way to do it so 
that the straggle of neglect 
and overgrowth should emerge 
a level cattle-proof barrier, but 
even to skilled experience the 
way had to be sought with care. 
While he was seeking, a car 
stopped in the lane; it con- 
tained a party of townsfolk, 
maybe Londoners, returning 
from a week-end in the West 
Country. Two men and two 
women got out to stretch their 
legs. Drinking coffee in the 
autumn sunshine they observed 
Sam Widgin with amusement. 
The first time he passed them 
Widgin raised an enormous 
gnarled hand in greeting; he 
said ‘*’Morning,’” and they 
laughed as they replied. They 
laughed amongst themselves 
after he had moved down the 
hedge. They were still there, 
but just preparing to depart 
as he came back again, still 
seeking the right way of attack. 

“You keep going, old man,’’ 
the driver of the car told him 
gaily. ‘You ought to know 
that hedge next time you see 
it.” 

They all laughed loudly at 
that; they were still laughing 
as they drove away. For some 
weeks afterwards the driver of 
the car, who fancied himself as 
a raconteur, laughed frequently 
as he told the tale of how 
a countryman works. Sam 
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Widgin did not laugh, but 
he puzzled at the ways of towns- 
folk. When he had finished 
the hedges round Big Tom 
Piece, he was still puzzled. 
Reckoning up the number of 
chains of evenly laid barrier 
where before there had been a 
straggling tangle, he wondered 
where a joke could lie in a man 
seeking to know a hedge, its 
weakness and its strength, when 
he had to plash it down. The 
thought came to him that 
maybe townsfolk did not realise 
that a hedge could be a tricky 
thing to know. That thought 
amused him enormously ; paus- 
ing in his reckoning of chains 
he raised his face to the sky 
and grinned broadly at a homing 
rook. 

The amusing thought came 
to him again on the September 
morning; he chuckled as he 
let his chickens out of their 
houses and fed them. He still 
chuckled as he collected eggs, 
all his movements slow, purpose- 
ful, a little stiff with age. But 
the good joke of townsfolks’ 
minds left him as he went in to 
breakfast ; excitement grew in 
him to a point of real dis- 
comfort. He drank tea, very 
strong and sugared, he ate 
bread and cold fat bacon, but 
excitement had removed the 
edge of appetite. As he threw 
out the crumbs of his meal for 
the birds, as he tidied up his 
living-room, his slow mind 
pondered upon the important 
question of what clothes he 
ought to wear, his Saturday 
nights or his Sundays and 
funerals. 
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To assist his choice he took 
his pipe into the open. The 
birds, still busy with crumbs 
and bacon-ends, did not disturp 
themselves as a friend passed 
them. He smiled at them. 
Opening the little gate, painted 
a vivid blue, he stepped out 
into the lane and off his own 
property. At right angles to 
his gate, closing the end of the 
lane, there was another, full- 
sized, sagging; it led into 
a small triangular field. Sam 
Widgin leaned upon the larger 
gate and let excitement drive 
the thought of suitable clothes 
from him. 

His cottage snuggled into a 
shoulder of hill; to economise 
on levelling, the slope of hill 
had been cut out and the back 
wall of the cottage had been 
built right against the cut, so 
that at the back only three feet 
of wall showed between the 
grassy slope and the thatched 
roof. In that three feet of wall 
there was a tiny window which 
did not open. Sam Widgin’s 
bed was alongside that window ; 
he could lie and see the good 
earth quite near to him; turn- 
ing the other way he could 
look through another slightly 
larger window on the opposite 
side of the room which did 
open, and was nearly always 
open, to more good earth sloping 
down a shallow valley with 
the little triangular field in 
the foreground. His bedroom 
measured ten feet by twelve; 
he could stand upright in it 
anywhere and thought it very 
large. The stairs led straight 
into it without a door; there 
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was another room, admittedly 
a small one, opening off it. 
Downstairs two rooms matched 
in floor area the upper two, but 
were noticeably higher; the 
smaller one was used as a store 
place and a larder for any food 
that would stand the damp. 
The cottage faced due south 
and there was a fine outhouse, 
stone built and thatched, at 
the east end. 

The lane, which ended at 
the gate leading to the little 
triangular field, turned square 
off a secondary road fifty yards 
away. Sam Widgin’s property 
bordered the north side of the 
lane, @ narrow strip between 
it and a steep slope of hill; 
a small brook bordered the 
south side. At the road end 
of the lane the strip of Widgin’s 
property was narrow, about 
twelve feet; it widened where 
the cottage snuggled into the 
slope facing the base of the 
triangular field; there it had 
a width of fully fifty feet. The 
hedges around the little plot 
of ground were very carefully 
trimmed, the ditches were kept 
clean; in the small enclosure 
flowers and vegetables were 
carefully tended. Sam Widgin 
considered rightly that his holly- 
hocks and his dahlias would 
take some beating. 

The cottage itself showed 
colour. The thatch of the 
roof had been renewed by the 
owner two years before ; around 
the chimney and the ornamented 
ridge-piece—the work of a fine 
craftsman—it was wired against 
birds, under the eaves it was 
not; for the owner liked his 
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friends to nest close to him so 
that he could hear them about 
their domestic business. In 
the early morning sunshine the 
roof was a rich golden brown ; 
beneath it there was a fine 
mixture of colours. Jasmine 
and yellow roses, very gay in 
their second blooming, covered 
completely, except for the 
windows and door spaces, the 
front of the building. The 
woodwork of the two upper 
windows was painted orange, 
that of the two lower ones 
chocolate, the door was scarlet. 
In the owner’s opinion most 
property owners were foolishly 
afraid of colour, scared to let 
their fancy go. 

Leaning on the gate which 
wanted rehanging Sam Widgin 
surveyed his property and found 
it good. To own it and to 
hold it had been the main 
purpose of his life. He had 
made himself into a highly 
skilled worker in order to 
achieve that purpose. Search- 
ing far back into a past when 
the life of the English country- 
side had been very different, 
he could just remember an 
upright, bearded old man with 
a fierce eye living there. Ben 
the Sailor living to Goose 
Cottage. They said he had 
been a pirate in his day. 
Whether there was truth in 
that Sam did not know; for 
Ben was a solitary fierce man 
who gave no information about 
himself. But as a child, hidden 
in the small triangular field, 
Sam Widgin had often watched 
Ben the Sailor and envied him 
his home. On Ben’s death— 
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coming from the Horse and 
Hounds drunk he had fallen 
in the snow and they had 
found him dead next morning, 
looking fiercer than ever in 
death—more than sixty years 
ago Obby Dike had taken Goose 
Cottage. He was a mild man, 
rather foolish, a great local 
preacher, also solitary. When 
he died, quietly in his cottage 
with his niece to look after 
him, Sam Widgin had made 
the first step towards the 
achievement of his purpose: 
he had gone to the cottage as 
a tenant. That was forty-two 
years ago come Michaelmas, 
and it was twenty-five years 
come the same day since the 
tenant had become the owner. 
For forty-two years no woman 
had crossed the threshold of 
Goose Cottage, though many 
had tried. 

Sam Widgin had never been 
a woman-hater. But he had 
never wanted to marry or to 
sacrifice his independence to 
a woman’s care. To live his 
own life in the house which he 
had picked and won and held 
was good enough for him. 
Working for his home had 
satisfied his manhood and 
brought quiet content to his 
evening. 

Now he was going one step 
further. He had waited many 
years hoping to take that step, 
doubting whether he would 
ever get the chance. Now the 
chance had come. The tri- 
angular field, Goose’s Piece, 
had come into the market. It 
was up for sale that day. Lot 
23 they called it on the sale 


bills of Snarlings Farm; an 
acre, more or less, bounded on 
two sides by brooks which 
joined at the apex of the 
triangle, it looked poor land, 
marshy and neglected, with 
tussocks of sedge-grass dis- 
figuring it and thorn bushes 
growing promiscuously. But 
Sam Widgin knew that, properly 
treated, it could be good land 
again. He would give it proper 
treatment. In and before Ben 
the Sailor’s day it had gone 
with the cottage. It was going 
back to the cottage as good 
land again, and an old man’s 
evening would be crowned with 
peace. 

On the east side of Goose’s 
Piece, where the little Gabble 
Brook turned at right angles 
and ran along it, there was a 
narrow spinney of larch and 
firs, scarcely more than a double 
line of trees. Ivy strangled 
and choked them. With an 
effort Sam Widgin turned his 
thoughts from those strangled 
trees. All being well, they 
would be thanking him that 
same evening. Inspired by 
anticipation of their gratitude 
he decided the matter of clothes. 
He would wear his Saturday 
nights; his Sundays and 
funerals might give too much 
away. 

Dressed in brown corduroy 
trousers, a loud check coat 
which Colonel Harding of Merrel 
had given him, a red handker- 
chief with white spots knotted 
round his throat, wearing his 
best working hat, he waited at 
the vivid-blue gate. He was 
more nervous, more excited 
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than he had been since setting 
out twenty-five years before 
to purchase his house. Then 
he had worn his best clothes ; 
but then everybody had known 
that he would be a bidder. 
Now nobody except Lawyer 
Jakeman knew. His Saturday 
nights would not help them ; 
his presence at the sale, since 
he and his kind held sales 
to be cheap and satisfying 
entertainments, would be ex- 
pected. 

A ear stopped at the entrance 
to the lane and a middle-aged, 
brisk man walked quickly to- 
wards the blue gate. Lawyer 
Jakeman had not been a year 
in his father’s business when 
Goose Cottage had last been 
sold; now he was the senior 
partner. A nice gentleman, 
Sam Widgin thought him ; but, 
although his red old face ap- 
peared unruffied, for five min- 
utes or more he had been torn 
with anxiety lest the solicitor 
should be late. 

“ *Morning, sir,’? Sam Widgin 
smiled, raising a large, cor- 
rugated hand to his hat. 

Jakeman returned the greet- 
ing and leaned over the other 
gate, studying a plan attached 
to a sales catalogue. 

‘No. 172 on the Ordnance 
map,” he said. ‘Yes. This 
is the desirable estate. Lot 23. 
They’ve let it go back right 
enough.”’ 

“So them ’ave.” 

Jakeman’s eyes twinkled at 
the indignation in the old man’s 
voice. He liked old Widgin, 
admired him as a fine example 
of a vanishing species. He 
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had, years ago, seen the old 
fellow’s likeness to a mole. 
When told of the likeness, 
others had seen it. Many 
people in the neighbourhood, 
although Sam Widgin was en- 
tirely unaware of it, knew him 
as The Mole. 

‘“* A tenner,’”’ Jakeman stated, 
closing and pocketing the sales 
catalogue, “ought to make 
certain of it. We may get it 
for less. What’s your limit ? ”’ 

‘*T means to buy ’un.”’ 

Obstinate determination 
showed on the old red face. 
Jakeman explained patiently. 

‘*T know you do. But I must 
have my instructions. Some- 
body—though I think it un- 
likely—might run us up.” 

Sam Wigdin’s face puckered 
with anxiety. The thought 
of that had been in his mind 
since the sale had been an- 
nounced; it had decided his 
dress for the occasion. Having 
earned it hardly, he knew the 
value of money. He spoke 
even more slowly than usual, 
but without hesitation. 

“‘T means to buy ’un.” 

““ Have sense, Widgin,’’ Jake- 
man employed a kindly testiness, 
“‘ some funny fellow might take 
you to twenty pounds. Name 
a limit.” 

The old man swallowed, his 
eyes were bright with purpose. 

“ T’ll put me ’and to me ’ead, 
this way, sir, when I wants 
you to stop. But I means to 
buy ’un.” 

““ Got the money ? ” Jakeman 
asked sharply. 

A slow smile filled Sam 
Widgin’s eyes and just touched 
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his lips beneath the straggling 
moustache. 

‘“ Ay, sir,”’ he said and patted 
his waistline with a hand that 
reminded the lawyer of a mole’s 
fore-paw. 

“Then don’t throw it about. 
Come on.”’ 

Sam Widgin was very silent 
in the car; he got down and 
walked on reaching the small 
market town of Lowford. To 
Jakeman’s fancy, conspiratorial 
secrecy marked the old fellow’s 
deliberate countryman’s walk. 
Because he guessed at the in- 
tensity of the desire of possess- 
ion in the old mind, the lawyer 
had a word with the auctioneer 
before the sale began. 

‘¢ Bill,” he said, ‘‘ I’m offering 
a reasonable price for Lot 23. 
Make it snappy.” 

“ Tnstructed by The Mole! ” 
the auctioneerlaughed. “ Right. 
In a worthy cause the hammer 
shall not unduly hesitate.’ 

Before the lot was reached, 
Jakeman made certain that he 
could see his client. The old 
fellow was right at the back 
of the room, standing in a 
corner. He clasped his ancient 
hat to his chest ; his weathered 
face, turned towards the 
auctioneer, looked placid, his 
bright eyes keenly watchful. 
Yet the lawyer could guess 
at the depth of emotion stirring 
in that thick-set figure. He 
hoped that no silly fool, not 
really wanting Goose’s Piece, 
would play a stupid joke with 
that inarticulate desire. 

“The last lot, Number 23, 
known as Goose’s Piece. Vacant 
possession on completion—been 
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neglected, I’m afraid. What 
shall I say?’ the auctioneer 
spoke with commendable brisk- 
ness. 

Without turning towards his 
client, Jakeman took a glance 
at him. He saw the corrugated 
old fingers digging into the 
old hat. 

“Five pounds.” 

So there was going to be a 
fool. But a glance at the bidder 
satisfied the lawyer that a 
little brisk determination would 
choke him off. 

“Five pounds, I’m bid... 
six! ... seven! ... eight! 
... Hight pounds, I’m bid... 
Any advance on eight . . . For 
eight pounds? ... For eight 
pounds? .. . At eight pounds. 
Yours, Mr Jakeman.”’ 

Glancing over to the corner 
Jakeman saw the thick - set 
figure pushing his way towards 
the auctioneer’s table. Sam 
Widgin was placid and un- 
smiling, still inarticulate. 
Facing the auctioneer’s clerk, 
the business of unwrapping 
clothing to get at the purse in 
the pouch on his belt seemed to 
engross him. But, when he 
had counted out notes from a 


substantial wad with slow 
deliberation, he turned to his 
lawyer. 

“Tis mine now, sir,’ he 


said, “‘ tis surely mine.” 

Assuring him gravely that 
there could be no flaw in his 
title to Goose’s Piece, the lawyer 
doubted whether any actor in 
the world could put into slow, 
softly spoken words such an 
immensity of happiness. 

Sam Widgin walked back 
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from Lowford, six miles, that 
afternoon. To celebrate possess- 
ion he had allowed himself a 
shilling cut off the joint at 
Mrs Bone’s eating-house and 
a pint of cider at the Black 
Bear; but he was eager to get 
home. It was warm walking, 
so he boiled his kettle for a 
cup of tea while he changed 
from his Saturday nights into 
working clothes. Having drunk 
his tea, he went to the out- 
house and sharpened a chopper. 
As he went to the spinney on 
the land that was now his, his 
thoughts were formless and 
confused but strangely com- 
forting. 

Attacking the strangling ivy, 
he would pause and look to- 
wards his cottage. From his 
acre of land it looked to him 
more precious than it had ever 
looked before. As he worked 
on late, the sounds of the 
gathering night, the plop of 
rabbits, the stealthy rustle of 
small living things delighted 
him, the smells of the resting 
earth seemed sweeter than he 
had ever known them. He did 
not finish his task until the 
dark had nearly come. But 
his trees were freed from more 
gripping from the strangling 
parasite before he filled and 
lit his pipe. 

“* Ay,”? he murmured, puffing 
contentedly, ‘‘ you’ll be feeling 
the better for that, so you will.” 

Locking the outhouse door, 
he paused on his threshold to 
have a last look round on the 
night before going to bed. As 
he stood sniffing the good smells, 
his old face turned to the stars, 
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the comfortable confusion of 
his thoughts shaped themselves 
to a definite realisation. He 
knew security, complete and 
absolute and wholly satisfying. 
With the money he had saved 
and kept locked in a box 
beneath his bed, with his old 
age pension, with, above all, 
the freehold of his property 
unassailable, he was safe, safe 
to finish where he had planned 
and worked to finish. As he 
sniffed the night air, savouring 
it, his slow mind clung lovingly 
to that thought. He was safe. 

Normally Sam Widgin made 
himself a beef-steak pie on 
Sunday mornings, baking it in 
the primitive and inefficient 
oven built on one side of his 
open hearth. But the extra 
work entailed by getting Goose’s 
Piece into order had brought 
change of normal plans. He 
made and baked his weekly 
pie on the Saturday afternoon 
following his purchase of land, 
so that he could have all 
Sunday morning to size up a 
job of thatching, five miles 
away, and so be able to start 
the actual work early on Mon- 
day. The pie was in the oven ; 
he was finishing the washing of 
utensils and putting them back 
in their places when he heard 
a car stop in the lane. 

The latch of the vivid-blue 
gate clicked, and a man and a 
woman walked up the path to 
the door of his cottage. Sam 
Widgin knew them both by 
sight, though he had no closer 
acquaintance than passing the 
time of day with them: the 
Reverend Townley, rector of a 
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neighbouring parish, and Miss 
Collins, a lady no longer young, 
who lived in Lowford. Wonder- 
ing, Sam Widgin opened his 
door and stood squarely on his 
threshold. 

‘¢ Afternoon, sir. Afternoon, 
miss,” he said, and waited for 
explanation. 

The parson, having praised 
the weather, explained. He 
and Miss Collins, he said, were 
empowered by law to inspect 
cottages. He referred to the 
Act which empowered them. 
Sam Widgin made nothing at 
all of the explanation except 
that the gentleman wanted to 
see inside his house. He did 
not welcome that, but he was 
willing to put up with it. The 
lady, however, was a different 
affair. He stood squarely on 
his threshold, seeking words to 
refuse her admittance without 
rudeness. 

Miss Collins smiled compel- 
lingly at his puzzled face. 

““T know,” she said, with the 
heartiness she usually employed 
with people of limited intelli- 
gence, “ that you do not wel- 
come ladies. I shall certainly 
not force my way in—unless 
you invite me.”’ 

“ T’ll fetch ’ee a chair, miss,’ 
Sam Widgin told her, having 
got most of her meaning. 

He fetched the chair and 
placed it on the path, but 
Miss Collins did not use it. 

‘¢ Thank you,” she said coldly, 
“T will look at the outside of 
your cottage and your garden— 
if I am allowed.”’ 

“ Yes’m,” Sam Widgin an- 
swered, politely. 
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But the lady was very much 
annoyed. She thought him a 
silly old man, mannerless, sunk 
in senile selfishness, without 
proper respect for women who, 
unpaid, spent their lives in 
doing good to others. She 
proceeded, with dignity, to in- 
spect the outside of the rural 
dwelling, making notes in a 
small notebook. 

Mr Townley did not take 
long over his inspection of 
the interior. He felt hostility 
behind Widgin’s placid polite- 
ness and he disliked the feeling. 
In the two smaller rooms he 
sniffed disapprovingly at the 
smell of damp: placing his 
hands on the walls he felt the 
damp with a frown. Back in 
the living room again he 
stamped on the stone flags of 
the floor. 

“Does the water come up 
between the cracks in winter ? ” 
he asked. 

“No, sir,’ Sam Widgin 
stated; ‘“‘leastways, it ain’t 
never in my time. O’ course, 
the stones do sweat.’ 

“ Ah!” said Mr Townley, 
with great significance. 

Outside he pursed his lips 
and shook his head as he took 
his co-inspector aside. They 
talked together in whispers. 
Sam Widgin watched them with 
mild interest; then his atten- 
tion strayed to Goose’s Piece. 
There had been movement in 
the spinney, a fox maybe. 

‘You don’t keep any pets, I 
see?’ Miss Collins asked, the 
whispered conference ended. 

“ Pets, miss ?”’ Sam Widgin 
was clearly at a loss. 
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“ Dogs or cats ? ” 

‘Why no, miss. I be too 
much from home. ’T'would be 
lonely for them like. When 
me little dog died, that’s twenty 
year now, I wouldn’t have no 
more. Cats now. I ain’t 
especial fond o’ cats. Not to 
keep one. They’d be after me 
tins .” 

Mr Townley, smiling genially, 
cut short the explanation. 

“ Not a very roomy cottage, 
Widgin, is it? ” 

“Tis plenty big enough for 
me, sir.”’ 

“Tt must be nearly a mile,” 
Miss Collins stated, with a 
certain archness, “‘ to the village 
—and the pub.” 

“T ain’t one,’ the old man 
explained politely, ‘to live 
amongst other folk, and a mile 
ain’t far to walk.” 

Mr Townley sighed. At times 


he found the yokel mind very 
trying. 

“Now, Widgin,”’ he said, ‘ I 
want you to think this over. 
Don’t you think you would 


be far more comfortable 
one of _ the 
Cottages ? ”’ 

Sam Widgin stared at him, 
scratching his bald head, pon- 
dering this amazing question. 
Then, slowly, his mouth opened, 
showing stumps of yellow teeth ; 
his head went back ; he laughed 
until the tears streamed from 
his eyes. 

*¢ Ay, sir,” he said, “‘ but you 
do be a gentleman for your 
joke. The Council Cottages!” 

The richness of that jest 
caused him to laugh again. 
After he had ceased to laugh 


in 
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the interview ended with a few 
words about the weather and 
the harvest. 

As Mr Townley and Miss 
Collins got into the car and 
drove off to continue their 
work for the good of others, 
they explained to their mutual 
satisfaction their failure to tell 
an old, slow-witted yokel to 
his face their decision about his 
future. Their words, they 
agreed, had been carefully 
chosen. What they had said 
would sink in. But neither 
that night, as he settled down 
in his accustomed place in the 
Horse and Hounds to fuddle 
himself with cider, nor during 
the following week did Sam 
Widgin find the meaning of 
well chosen words. Instead he 
wondered vaguely whether the 
parson and the lady were not 
a little touched in the head. 

He was paid an agreed price 
for his thatching job; so by 
leaving his cottage before dawn, 
by working until night fell 
and his muscles and old joints 
ached as he trudged home in 
the dark, he managed to make 
a full three days on the time 
a less skilled or determined 
worker would have taken over 
the job. Those three earned 
days of freedom he gave to 
Goose’s Piece, working again 
until his old body ached. He 
had found the drainage of the 
land and was digging up the 
old pipes, cleaning them out 
or replacing them, if necessary, 
with new ones. Come the 
spring his land would be good 
land again. Before breakfast 
on the second of those three 
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days, he was working con- 
tentedly, trying to recollect 
when he had known the first 
day of October so warm, when 
he heard the huntsman’s horn 
and the hounds in cry. 

He straightened his back and 
listened. To the west of his 
property the land sloped gently 
up in rolling grassland to the 
big woods three miles away. 
He was glad to hear the hunt ; 
he hoped he might see some- 
thing of it. Often they came 
down from the big woods his 
way, the timid riders clattering 
on the road, the wise ones 
jumping into Goose’s Piece over 
one brook and leaving it by the 
gate or jumping the Gabble 
Brook on the other side; only 
those well mounted for water, 
or foolish, taking the crossing 
lower down where the two 
brooks joined and widened. 
He had seen many in down 
there, and a fine job to get the 
horses out. He hoped that the 
hunt would cross his land on 
that fine, misty, warm October 
morning, but they did not. 
The horn and the hounds grew 
faint. As the sound of them 
died away an old dog fox, 
unhurried and undisturbed, 
leaped into the bottom end of 
Goose’s Piece, glanced with 
bright shrewd eyes at the old 
man working, trotted into the 
spinney, hesitated, then jump- 
ing the Gabble moved off easily 
about his business. There was 
an earth in the spinney; Sam 
Widgin had known many a fox 
seek sanctuary there. 

“ Ay, you old varmint,’’ he 
chuckled, “ you can look to 
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your house, for sure, but you 


keep off me hens. Know they 
be after cubs this morning, s0 
you do surely.” 

Pleased at having seen the 
fox, he settled back to work 
contentedly. He was thinking 
that he would go in to break- 
fast, feeling hungry and looking 
forward to his meal, when Joe 
Swan, the postman, called from 
the gate that he had a letter 
for him. Sam Widgin did not 
expect a letter; on that fine 
morning he was not interested 
in letters. 

“Put ’un on the post,’ he 
shouted cheerily, “ us’ll be up 
along shortly. Where’s ’s ’un 
from, Joe? ”’ 

“‘ The Rural District Council,” 
Joe answered shortly and hur- 
ried off. 

Sam Widgin, finishing off the 
task he had set himself before 
breakfast, wondered why Joe 
was so short; most times he 
was ready for a chat. 

An hour later an old figure, 
clad in his Saturday nights, 
trudged with his chin sunk on 
his chest along the road to 
Middlemarsh, seven miles away. 
He walked blindly, unaware of 
his surroundings, failing to greet 
or to return the greeting of 
those who passed him. Sitting 
with his legs apart, his stick 
between them with his hands 
resting on the knob, he waited 
patiently, almost motionless, in 
the waiting-room of Mr Jake- 
man’s office. It was market 
day in the little town of Middle- 
marsh, and the clerk had in- 
formed him that there was no 
chance of seeing the senior 
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partner that day, but moved 
by the old man’s misery, as he 
murmured “I must see ‘im, 
sir. I must see ’im,” had 
relented and told him to 
wait. 

“Two minutes you can have, 
no more,’ Jakeman declared, 
without looking up from sign- 
ing papers, as Sam Widgin was 
shown into his room. ‘“‘ Now! 
Good God, man!” he added, 
raising his head, ‘‘ what’s wrong 
with you. Sit down or you'll 
fall down.” 

The old man produced a 
letter from his pocket and 
handed it, in the envelope, to 
the lawyer. 

“T don’t understand, sir,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ No, I don’t. For 
%is mine, what I bought, to 
hold. ’Tis mine, surely.’ 

Jakeman thought that he 
had never heard a voice so 
forlorn, never seen an old man 
so stricken. He read the letter 
and swore softly ; then he sat 
silent, drumming on his blotting- 
pad. The old eyes watching 
him reminded him of an animal 
in pain. Because it was small, 
without grandeur, the tragedy 
which had come into his office 
did not seem to Jakeman any 
the less real. 

“‘ The papers ! ” the old man’s 
voice was despairing. ‘‘ Have 
they found some’at wrong wi’ 
them ? ” 

Jakeman did a thing he did 
not often do; he got up from 
his writing chair, his throne of 
office, and went over to a 
client, putting a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“* No,” he said, gently, ‘‘ your 
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title is in order. Nothing wrong 
with your freehold.” 

“Tees? Why's . 9? 
Words would not come to the 
old man’s lips but his eyes 
entreated. 

“Why!” Jakeman sounded 
bitter. ‘‘ Progress, that is the 
name they give it. Your 
cottage is yours, but you can 
be forbidden to live in it. You 
have been forbidden. It is 
condemned as unfit for you to 
live in. Unless that is altered, 
you will have to go, Widgin.”’ 

‘No. Never I won’t, till 
I goes to churchyard.” 

The old man did not raise 
his voice; there was no ring 
of passion behind the soft 
speech, but an absolute finality. 

“‘T shall appeal against this 
order,” Jakeman _ explained, 
speaking slowly and carefully 
as though to a child. “ You 
know what that means, Widgin. 
You and I will go before the 
magistrates at Lowford. I shall 
try to get them to let you live 
in your cottage. I think I 
shall get them to let you.” 

Sam Widgin looked up at 
his lawyer. He muttered, but 
could find no words. Tears 
trickled down his lined cheeks ; 
his eyes expressed dumb 
gratitude. 

“To let you live there,” 
Jakeman continued, feeling un- 
comfortable. ‘ But they will 
probably make you alter the 
place. New windows, that sort 
of thing, you understand ? ” 

The tears ceased to trickle. 
A fierce light came into Sam 
Widgin’s eyes. He sat thinking 
slowly. 
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“No,” he said at last, 
“tis mine. I won’t touch 
un. If they comes for me 
I’ve got me old gun. Tl 
shoot of ’em. Yes, sir, surely 
I will.” 

Jakeman laughed at that 
idea ; he argued cheerfully that 
windows and the like did not 
make a home. But he cut 
no ice and knew that he had 
cut none. He had an uncom- 
fortable idea that the old Mole, 
placid and kindly, might change 
in defence of his possessions. 

Two days later he met Mr 
Townley. The parson stated 
that, since Widgin was taking 
the condemning of his cottage 
badly, he was on his way to 
interview the old man and 
induce him to see reason. 

“Don’t go,” Jakeman ad- 
vised, ‘‘you’ve done quite 
enough harm as it is.’’ 

Mr Townley frowned. 

“ Really, Jakeman,’’ he pro- 
tested, “I must object to 
that.’ 

“Widgin,’”’ the lawyer ex- 
plained cheerfully, “ says that 
he will shoot you. In his 
present mood he might. Quite 
sound, if he only puts pellets 
into you. But if he happened 
to kill you, the consequences 
would be, I feel, most unjust— 
for him.” 

“Your wit,’ Mr Townley 
answered, with dignity, ‘is 
a trifle thin this morning. Wid- 
gin must be made to understand 
that we are acting for his good. 
What do you suggest, then, 
that I should do?” 

‘‘ Leave the old man alone 
now,’’ Jakeman said. ‘“ But, 
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nightly in your prayers, say 
this: ‘Oh, God, give me some 
imagination.’ ”’ 

It pleased him to think that 
he had made the reverend 
gentleman very angry; but 
the reports of Sam Widgin 
which reached him gave him 
no pleasure at all. 

The old man had not altered 
in any way the routine of his 
life. He worked with his accus- 
tomed skill, hard and tirelessly, 
in order that he might eam 
time to give to Goose’s Piece 
and his cottage and his garden. 
He could scarcely become more 
solitary than he had always 
been, but he had become more 
silent. 

“You’d often see children 
around him when he _ was 
working,’ a farmer told Jake- 
man in his office, “ and you'd 
hear them all laughing together. 
Now he hasn’t a word or a 
look for the kids. On my way 
here I gave him the time of 
day, but I’m sure he neither 
saw nor heard me. Saturday 
nights he drinks neither more 
nor less than he always has, 
but he drinks in silence. My 
cowman tells me it’s enough to 
turn beer sour to see the old 
chap sitting crumpled in his 
corner, thinking. Why can’t 
they leave the poor old devil 
alone, Mr Jakeman ? ”’ 

The lawyer could not answer 
that question. He wished that 
he could be sure that any 
pleading by him could make 
them leave the old man alone. 
Sir Charles Alton would be 
Chairman of the Bench when 
Widgin’s appeal came before 
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the magistrates. That was bad. 
A small, pompous, jockey of a 
man running now to fat, the 
local M.F.H. and a big land- 
owner, spoiled from early man- 
hood by the inheritance of a 
social position to which he 
attached too much importance, 
Alton was not an easy man to 
handle. Jakeman had been at 
Cambridge, at the same college, 
with him. Their acquaintance 
was established and reasonably 
intimate ; it had never reached 
friendship. The man, Jakeman 
believed, was not even a genuine 
throw-back. He had the arro- 
gance and assurance of a ruling 
squire, but lacked a sense of 
duty. Advice or suggestion 
antagonised him. He loved the 
powers of magistracy, claiming 
that his fellow - magistrates 
would always follow his lead. 
A bad chairman to hear an old 
cottager’s appeal. 

Sam Widgin wore his Sundays 
and funerals when the lawyer 
picked him up in his car to go 
to Lowford ; all the neighbour- 
hood knew that he was appeal- 
ing for the right to live and die 
in his own cottage, so there was 
no need for sartorial discretion. 
His face was red and placid, 
but sun and wind and rain had 
fixed his complexion and nature 
had given him no powers of 
emotional display. Jakeman 
thought him grown thinner ; 
the misery behind the old man’s 
dumbness made him uncomfort- 
able. As he explained what he 
wished his client to do, to 
maintain strict silence and 
merely to stand up when called 
upon to do so, he thought the 
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old man’s likeness to a mole 
more marked than ever, but 
now to a mole caught in a trap. 
Law and state could be merely 
stupid in their workings for the 
public good. 

Friends spoke words of en- 
couragement to Sam Widgin 
as he entered the little court- 
room with his lawyer, but he did 
not answer them. He seemed 
dazed and sat motionless beside 
Jakeman while other appeals 
were heard. They were appeals 
by landlords seeking to get 
expenditure reduced, and the 
magistrates grew tired of them. 
Sam Widgin was the only free- 
holder appealing, and his case 
came last; it was twenty 
minutes to one when it was 
called. 

Jakeman rose knowing that 
he had only a very few minutes 
in which to influence a decision 
about an old man’s life. All 
five magistrates were already 
bored. Sir Charles Alton, par- 
ticularly, looked as though his 
thoughts were concerned with 
lunch; if he had to wait to 
satisfy his hunger, if he were 
expected to sit again after he 
had fed, there would be small 
hope for the appeal. Jakeman 
got through the preamble, that 
he appeared for Samuel Widgin, 
the freeholder of Goose Cottage, 
who appealed against the order 
condemning his property, with 
business-like celerity. 

“ So,”? he continued, noticing 
that his speed seemed to please 
the chairman, “this case is 
different from any of the others 
which you have heard this 
morning. Here you have an 
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old man asking to be allowed 
to live on in his own house.”’ 

“ And so he ought to be!” 
the voice of an interrupter at 
the back of the court-room was 
truculent as well as loud. 

Sir Charles Alton no longer 
looked pleased as he called 
for silence. 

“ But,” he stated, “ by the 
report a most insanitary house. 
Go on, Mr Jakeman.” 

Cursing in his mind both the 
interrupter and the effect of 
interruption on the chairman’s 
temper, Jakeman touched Sam 
Widgin on the arm. The old 
man stood up, clasping his 
Sunday bowler to his stomach ; 
he stood squarely, his head a 
little back, looking slowly from 
one magistrate to another, his 
eyes anxious and puzzled. 

‘“‘ This is the old man,” Jake- 
man stated. ‘‘ He is seventy- 
three. Single. He lives alone. 
Throughout a wide district he 
is known as a highly skilled and 
industrious craftsman ” 

“ What,” Sir Charles inter- 
rupted, glancing at the clock, 
“has this to do with the 
insanitary state of his cottage, 
Mr Jakeman ? ”’ 

“ T shall show with all possible 
speed,”’ Jakeman continued, 
satisfied because one of the 
other magistrates had frowned 
at the interruption, “ that it 
has much to do with the order 
condemning the cottage. He 
has lived in this cottage for 
close on forty-three years— 
a long time. More than a 
quarter of a century ago, out 
of hardly earned savings, he 
purchased the freehold. The 
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cottage and the small property 
which goes with it have always 
been kept neatly, cleanly, and 
in good repair. You can see 
him for yourselves. At seventy- 
three he is still able-bodied, 
He is healthy. Until this order 
was made I would have said 
that he was happy.” 

Pausing for a moment Jake- 
man saw the magistrate, who 
had frowned at the chairman’s 
interruption, nod. One of the 
Bench in favour of leaving an 
old man unmolested was some- 
thing, but it infuriated Jake- 
man to know that he was up 
against a time limit of two or 
three minutes in which to tum 
the others to a like opinion. 
He glanced at Widgin. The 
old man stood unmoving, staring 
at the magistrate who had 
nodded. 

“The report on this cottage 
claims that on account of damp- 
ness and bad ventilation it 
must be injurious to human 
health. After residing in it 
for forty-three years, the owner, 
standing here before you, proves 
that it is not injurious to his 
health.”’ 

Another magistrate nodded 
as the lawyer paused again; 
but Sir Charles Alton fidgeted 
in his chair and glanced once 
more at the clock. Keeping 
all trace of anger from his 
voice, Jakeman decided that 
he must compress all he had 
to say into one minute. 

“You have discretionary 
powers,” he pleaded. ‘ This 


cottage has been Widgin’s life’s 
ambition and his life’s pride. 
In it he has been for so long 
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healthy and happy and secure. 
I ask you, confidently, to rescind 
this order, to allow him his 
evening in peace.” 

As he sat down he touched 
Sam Widgin on the shoulder. 
The old man seated himself 
obediently without turning his 
eyes from the magistrates, who 
had their heads together. It 
was ten minutes to one; the 
time limit had been observed. 

Sir Charles Alton, sounding 
annoyed, announced that the 
magistrates would retire to con- 
sider their decision. As they 
left the court-room Sam Widgin 
turned to his lawyer; he did 
not speak, but the anxiety in 
his eyes was pitiable. With 
the sound of the chairman’s 
annoyance in his ears Jakeman 
could do no more than smile 
encouragement. 

At five minutes to one the 
magistrates returned and Sir 
Charles Alton spoke briskly. 
The order would be amended. 
Provided that a space three 
feet in width was dug out at 
the back of the cottage, that 
new windows of approved 
pattern were installed, that the 
creepers were cut down, Widgin 
would be allowed to live out 
his life in his own cottage. 

There was much muttering 
at the back of the court-room 
as the chairman, declaring the 
sitting ended, turned to go to 
his lunch. Sam Widgin sat 
silent, staring blankly at the 
place where the magistrates 
had sat, but he had dropped 
his Sunday bowler hat upon 
the floor. 

Jakeman did not get to the 
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Crown Hotel for lunch until 
a quarter to two. Half an 
hour of explaining and con- 
vincing with a broken and 
bewildered old man had not 
been pleasant. Sam Widgin 
had refused both food and 
drink, he had refused a lift 
back to his cottage. He had 
trudged off alone to face alone 
the fact that a man was not 
allowed to enjoy hisown. Jake- 
man, entering the hotel, was 
angry and upset. He tried to 
avoid Sir Charles Alton, coming 
out of the dining-room, but 
Sir Charles Alton would not be 
avoided. After lunch he was 
feeling genial. 

“Glad you kept it short, 
Jakeman,’”’ he smiled, “ but 
your eloquence almost per- 
suaded my colleagues to be 
sentimental. I had to be firm 
to convince them that standing 
by the Public Health Regula- 
tions is good for discipline in 
these times.’ 

Jakeman allowed himself the 
indulgence of saying what he 
thought. 

“In these times, Alton,” he 
answered, ‘it is possible to 
hope that some day even your 
infernal self-complacency will 
get the jolt it needs.” 

It did him good to say that, 
but he hardly believed that 
the jolt would ever come. 

Sam Widgin himself despoiled 
the home he loved, except in 
the matter of the windows. 
Replacing the windows cost 
him a lot of money and he had 
to work hard to earn it and the 
leisure to do the despoiling. 
He hated the trench at the 
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back of his cottage as he dug 
it out. As he lay in bed and 
looked out on a space with 
bare earth beyond it, the in- 
justice of life bewildered him. 
He kept the old windows in 
the outhouse, they were friends 
with whom he could not part. 
He hated the new windows and 
cleaned them without pleasure. 
His roses and his jasmine he 
trimmed to within two feet 
of the ground, fearful that the 
shock would kill them. At 
work in Goose’s Piece, when 
the despoiling was done, he 
could not look up, across to 
his home, without pain at sight 
of familiarity made strange, 
the cottage he loved so ravished 
and so bare. He was terrified 
lest the birds should share his 
hatred of the bareness and nest 
no more in his eaves when the 
spring came. Only inside, 
during the winter evenings when 
the curtains were drawn over the 
new windows and the lamp was 
lit, there was no outward change. 
But even then, as he read the 
weekly local paper before going 
to bed, there was change. 
Security had gone; fear had 
entered that little lamp-lit room. 
They said that they had 
finished with his cottage until 
he died, but could a man trust 
in what they said when they 
had already proved their power 
to rob him of what was his 
own ? 

Neighbours declared that 
mauling about his cottage had 
broken the old man up. AI- 
though he still looked hale and 
was equal to a good day’s 
work, they cheerfully predicted 
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that his tombstone would never 
record as much as seventy-five 
years. Jakeman, coming over 
when the despoiling was com- 
pleted, to fight red tape over 
the matter of creepers being 
trimmed instead of removed, 
could not persuade himself that 
that was merely a yokel love 
of taking a gloomy view. He 
took away with him a strong 
impression that being forced 
to lay destroying hands on the 
property he loved had shattered 
the old man’s wish to live. 
Unless something unforeseen 
and unlikely could happen to 
restore Widgin’s belief that a 
man’s own was really his own 
to be enjoyed in peace, the 
lawyer did not believe that 
the old fellow would make old 
bones. About Christmas-time 
he heard that Widgin had been, 
for the first time within his 
neighbours’ memory, laid up 
with a cold. Passing that way 
Jakeman went in to see the 
old fellow. He was about 
again, but seemed failing. 

On a February morning Sam 
Widgin began work after break- 
fast on Goose’s Piece. The land 
was drained, the little spinney 
was in order; by evening, he 
reckoned, the last of the thorn 
bushes would be out. Pride 
was there that his land would 
soon be good land again, but 
fear marched with pride. They 
might come and make him do 
things with his land as they 
had with his cottage. A man 
could not be sure that they 
would not come. 

It was a mild, bright day, 
with puffs of white cloud dotting 
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the pale blue of the sky and a 
light wind blowing from the 
south - west. About eleven 
o'clock Sam Widgin took a 
spell from work. He did not 
go up to the cottage but seated 
himself on a stump in the sun 
and took from the ancient bag 
which always went with him 
when working, bread and cheese, 
and a bottle of cold tea. His 
legs below the knees were 
wrapped in sacks bound round 
with twine, his twill trousers, 
originally brown but become 
yellowish with washing, were 
much patched, his coat was an 
affair largely of mended tears, 
and he wore on his head what 
had once been a deer-stalker 
hat. In his dry-weather, winter 
working rig, munching bread 
and cheese, it was easy to see 
why he had been called The 
Mole. 

He sat with his back to the 
cottage, so that his thoughts 
should not be disturbed by 
sight of despoiling. He tried 
to concentrate his slow mind 
on the matter of running pigs 
or calves on his land; but 
the fear that, should he decide 
for pigs, they might summon 
him to Lowford and force him 
to buy calves, disturbed decision. 
He longed, dumbly and word- 
lessly, that he could prove that 
his land was his own to order 
as he wished. Lighting his 
pipe, he got back to work. He 
worked with slow method, but 
the fear was with him taking 
the joy from doing a good job 
well. It was always with him 
now. 

The cry of hounds, coming 
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nearer, made him pause and 
straighten his back. He stood 
listening, reckoning that the 
hunt would be coming his way. 
A rare fine sight he usually 
found it; but on that fine 
winter morning the promise of 
it hurt him. He remembered 
dumbly that the last time he 
had heard hounds he had be- 
lieved that what a man owned 
he could enjoy in peace. Listen- 
ing, he could hear the thud of 
horses’ hoofs. Maybe the hunt 
would cross his land; a brave 
sight that. 

The fox came down the long 
grass field from the west and 
jumped the brook into Goose’s 
Piece, near to a plank which 
Sam Widgin had put across 
to help him with the draining. 
He jumped without apparent 
effort, a fine old dog fox with 
a white tip to his brush, but 
he stumbled as he landed. 
His tongue lolled out, his brush 
dragged ; he had been pushed 
too hard by the pursuing hounds 
and was desperately weary ; 
death was close behind him, 
but he shot a quick glance, 
in which straining effort seemed 
to have ousted fear, at the old 
man as he loped, lurching in 
his fatigue, towards the little 
spinney and an earth he knew. 
From that quick glance from 
a hunted creature Sam Widgin 
found a sudden comforting 
strength. As the beaten fox 
crawled out of sight down the 
earth on his land, he spoke 
with unaccustomed fierceness. 

“You bide quiet with me, 
poor thing,’”’ he called. ‘“ You 
bide quiet and rest.” 
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As George Plowman, the 
huntsman, came over the brook, 
followed to the right by the 
first whip, he hardly recognised 
the fierce old man, standing 
squarely upright. 

“Got your spade, I see, 
Sam,’’ he said, as he dismounted. 
“That earth of yours isn’t no 
size. We'll have him out in 
two ticks for you, when the 
master gives the word.” 

Although he did not want to 
dig at that hour of the morning, 
or to kill a stout fox that had 
gone straight for thirty-five 
minutes of the best, he thought 
the master would, and he was 
very sure that old Sam Widgin 
would enjoy it. All yokels 
loved a dig. But Sam Widgin 
showed no sign of enjoyment. 
He pointed with a large, cor- 
rugated hand to the hounds 
jostling round the entrance to 
the earth, noisy with baffled 
desire ; and he spoke not slowly, 
but with quick passion. 

“You take they dogs away 
out o’ this, George Plowman,”’ 
he commanded. 

The huntsman stared, 
amazed; but he waited. Sir 
George Alton had just come 
up with other leaders of the 
field ; he was dismounting from 
his horse on the farther side 
of the brook. More riders 
arrived on steaming, muddy 
horses. At the sound of hounds 
marking their fox to ground 
most of them slid from their 
saddles to the ground; they 
lit cigarettes and debated 
whether the master would dig 
at that hour of the morning. 
But the master intended to dig ; 
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the fast thirty-five minutes had 
made him puff; he looked 
forward to a smoke and re- 
freshment from the large flask 
he carried. Waddling a little 
stifiy, a small self - satisfied 
figure aware of his power of 
office, he walked to the plank 
bridge and crossed it cautiously, 
The plank seemed very in- 
secure, which annoyed him; 
so he spoke his mind to the old 
man who faced him on the 
other side. 

‘* You'll have,’’ he said testily, 
“to do something to _ that 
damned bridge or somebody 
will get a nasty fall. Now, 
Plowman,” he turned to his 
huntsman, ‘“ get the terriers 
and we’ll have this fox out.” 

The old man, an old scare- 
crow of a fellow, whose face 
seemed vaguely familiar to Sir 
George Alton, committed the 
unpardonable breach of eti- 
quette of stepping between the 
master and his huntsman. 

“No,” he called in a loud 
voice of command, which 
attracted the attention of the 
waiting Field on the other side 
of the brook. 

Sir George Alton became 
really angry. He had long 
given up attempting to recog- 
nise every yokel in his country, 
but he did not intend to allow 
any yokel to speak to him like 
that. 

“What are you 


talking 
about ? ” he 


demanded. 


“‘'We’re here to kill foxes for 
you and we’ll do our job. Now, 
out of the way and we’ll get 
on with it.” 


Sam Widgin raised his right 
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arm and pointed across the 
prook to where men and women, 
Jakeman amongst them, were 
showing signs of interest. 

“Tig my land,” he said, his 
speech no longer placid nor 
slow. “ You get off ’un. You 
and your dogs and your men.” 

Sir George Alton made a 
slight concession to a land- 
owner. He put his hand into 
his breeches pocket and took 
out half a crown. 

“Take this,’”? he ordered. 
“Don’t be a fool. Now get 
out of the way.” 

Sam Widgin took the half- 
crown. He sent it flying into 
the air across the brook, where 
it hit a lady on the hat who 
said, “Hi. Damn it,” in a 
loud clear voice. He had never 
thrown money away in his 
life before, but throwing it 
seemed to give him power. 

“Get out,’”? he commanded. 
“Tis my land, I tell ’ee. 
Get out.” 

Sir George hesitated. 

“You'll be sorry for this, 
my man...” he began, his 
voice cold with anger, but was 
cut short. 

“Get out.”’ 

The master, showing dig- 
nified disgust, turned to the 
plank bridge, but glanced back 
over his shoulder with one 
foot upon it. He said something 
which Jakeman, watching the 
proceedings with care, did not 
catch. Sam Widgin took a 
step forward calling out : 

“And don’t you come here 
never no more.”’ 
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Sir George Alton slipped at 
the next step, recovered himself 
with waving arms, crossed the 
plank at a tottering run and 
finished up on hands and knees 
on the farther side. To most 
of the interested Field it ap- 
peared that the little man had 
been for the first time in his 
long reign not simply warned 
but forcibly thrown off land. 
Jakeman knew that the old 
Mole had not touched the 
sacred person of the master, 
but he did not intend to let 
his knowledge spoil a good 
tale, except in the wildly 
unlikely event of a charge of 
assault. 

George Plowman and the 
whip took the hounds off by the 
lane. The hunt followers pre- 
pared to move down the long 
grass field to another draw. 
Sam Widgin stood alone in 
Goose’s Piece. He took no 
notice of men and women on 
the other side of the brook 
mounting horses. He stood 
erect and proud; the nick- 
name of The Mole no longer 
seemed to fit him. Glancing 
towards the little spinney where, 
by his orders, an exhausted 
fox lay in sanctuary, he began 
to laugh. 

Jakeman turned, with a smile, 
from watching Sam Widgin. 
He brought his horse alongside 
the master. 

‘‘ Interesting, isn’t it,’’ he 
said upon a _ conversational 
note, “how comforting the 
exercise of legal authority can 
be?” 
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FROM A PILOT’S DIARY. 


BY H. OLOFF DE WET. 


I HAVE flung adventure from 
my back, I have undone the 
shackles of the past, and I 
write at my heart’s ease under 
the golden glow of an old 
reading lamp. Yet, if I wish 
to close my eyes, I may dream 
that I see the fire-flies of the 
city, that part of Valencia that 
lies on the other side of the 
river, footlights to the velvet 
night, and even as I stoop over 
this page I believe I smell the 
jasmin in full bloom. 

I have no wish, God knows, 
to look again at the heap of 
the city or its thousand blinking 
eyes, blind behind blue paint ; 
for, were I free to return there, 
I should begin to search for 
no city, but a single house— 
a house in the centre of the 
market-places, vegetable refuse 
around it, dogs barking in the 
yards behind, and the one 
occupant we left there... 
God have mercy on his soul. 

One fine morning they had 
come up to Diestro’s small 
home, the house where I last 
slept on that side of the river. 
They knocked at the door, 
took him out under the dawn 
of the summer’s sun, planted 
him with his back against the 
yellow-washed wall of his house, 
the house where he had lived 
all his life, and put eight pieces 
of lead into him without ‘“ by 
your leave’’ or anything else. 
But it was given out that he 
was against the Government. 





Many months are gone since 
that morning, but Time hag 
not diminished the picture. [ 
hate to think of it : I see nothing 
but the cold stone yard, the 
jaw of the dead man, the sack 
they laid on his face to hide 
him from—nothing. And the 
selfish joy in me when the 
anarchists slouched away down 
the narrow street. 

But Diestro’s death was 
nearer the end of all those 


‘strange detached happenings, 


those bitter-sweet recollections 
which are the savage pigments 
painting Spain upon my past 
like the impressionistic design 
of one of the early moderns— 


“Les Fauves” they were 
rightly named. How I first 
saw that land beyond the 


Pyrenees under the late summer 
sun is written on scraps of 
paper that, for lack of a better 
name, I call my diary. Here 
is how it goes :— 


3rd August.—Dawn has given 
way to the vague tension of 
early morning. The winking 
lights of the villages are slowly 
drowning like sparkling dust 
in the pool of the morning. 
My God! how this ‘ Air-France’ 
machine vibrates. There is no 
attempt at synchronising the 
motors. I am deaf and I am 
heavy in the head as though 
I had a cold; all the anticipa- 
tion that is in me, all the joy 
of entering a new country are 
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smothered in a mantle of minute 
irritations as I swallow and 
swallow. 

They must be plucky fellows, 
these pilots, flying thus twice 
a day over a war-ravaged 
country with their cargo of 
mail and ten dozing passengers. 
I would not like the job. 

We are flying at only 300 
feet above the red earth which 
seems to support no grass. I 
can Clearly see the upturned 
faces of the people in the 
village streets, the figures of 
children as they run from the 
squat, dark doors of lonely 
houses, the deformed shadow 
of the aircraft bending and 
twisting on house and hedge. 
There, there, quite distinctly 
I have seen a dog running 
between the olive trees set in 
their orderly ranks. Green 
groups, wherever I look. It 
must be like this that the hawk 
sees its prey. Strange, that 
with all my six years of flying, 
I have never thought of that 
before. 

The mountains that fringe 
the horizon ahead, framed be- 
neath the smooth under-surface 
of the wind, stand out jagged 
and clear. I am now thinking 
—TI shall soon know all this 
country, those mountains which 
must be beyond Madrid will 
prove a useful homing mark. 
The little celestial church of 
Santa Maria that watched over 
Addis Ababa, set as it were 
on the thumb of the green hand 
that grasped the Ethiopian city, 
what a welcome sight that had 
always been on those lonely 
flights from Gondah and the 
North! I little guessed, then 
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in the service of the Emperor, 
that eight months would see 
me in the service of the Republic 
of Spain. But here I am; 
Madrid, close collected city of 
tall buildings, drops behind a 
hill as we circle the aero- 
drome... 

Long shall I remember the 
cold morning that found me 
at last on the outskirts of the 
Capital of Spain. On Barajas 
aerodrome, the air-port of 
Madrid. The low Customs 
House with its shattered 
windows, the roofless hangars, 
and all about them, burnt-out, 
broken-backed aircraft; the 
French pilot remarking “ C’est 
la révolution ’”? when the white 
puppy misbehaved in the Pass- 
port Office, then the roar of 
the motors as the Potez liner, 
swallowed in a cloud of dust, 
started on its return journey 
to Alicante and Toulouse. It 
had not remained on the aero- 
drome more than _ twenty 
minutes. 

Then that long drive to the 
town over a dusty road. The 
inquisitive glances of the 
peasants, the drooping head of 
a refugee, occasionally a ragged 
queue of people waiting for 
bread, and many other sights 
which I only vaguely recollect, 
as though the dust of the road 
had somehow found its way 
into my brain and dimmed the 
picture. It was not very in- 
teresting. It was the Spain 
I had imagined, only without 
the sharpness of colour, blurred 
as an oil-painting varnished 
before the pigments were dry. 


4th August.—Madrid is a mad- 
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house. Every man, woman, 
and child has gone crazy. They 
cannot always have been like 
this. The waiters wear white 
overalls and pistols, they will 
not take ‘tips,’ every man is 
his fellow’s equal. There are 
no taxis, and it is dangerous 
to walk in the streets, because 
all the commandeered cars are 
driven recklessly and at great 
speed. I squeeze my way into 
the crowded trams, but am 
never able to get out at my 
destination ; for, when the in- 
side is filled to bursting and the 
whole air heavy with garlic, 
passengers festoon themselves 
on the outside. Two hours 
ago I saw three people killed 
through this: a tram going 
in the opposite direction crushed 
their bodies to pulp. Nobody 
seemed to worry very much. 
Human life was of little account. 

The Air Ministry is not 
immune from the madness that 
seems to infect every place. 
I wonder if I shall ever catch 
it; I do not think so. I am 
beginning to hate all the crowds 
of uncouth people drunk with 
their new-found freedom, 
arrogant in their proletarian 
pomposity. They remind me 
of nothing so much as ill- 
mannered children aping their 
parents in a rude and unamusing 
manner. I have only been here 
two days so I should not judge, 
but these are my thoughts at 
the moment. Time may lessen 
my animosity, familiarity, en- 
able me to ignore the plastered 
propaganda posters of a policy 
for which I have no sympathy. 

Still the fourth. My contract 
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is settled with the Sub-Secretary 
for Air, Colonel Camachu; he 
clinched the deal with a whisky- 
and-soda. I have one copy 
in my pocket, the other hag 
been sent to the Spanish 
Embassy in London, who are 
going to pay my salary in 
advance, and until I hear from 
them I shall do no flying. 
What are the figures? £180 
a month, £300 for every enemy 
aircraft destroyed, all hotel bills 
found, £2000 at my death, or 
£1000 for a permanent injury. 
So, if I should manage to 
survive six months, I should 
be well in pocket and shall 
have earned a good holiday. 
I shall go to Budapest or the 
Greek Islands. ... 

I did not hear from the 
Embassy for two weeks, so 
I did not fly. The intervening 
period was spent in lengthy 
altercations between myself and 
the Sub-Secretary, who fumed 
and stamped alternately, telling 
me to go back to England or 
threatening to shoot the inter- 
preter, Alberto, who, like all 
interpreters, was stupid, useless, 
but indispensable. I spent my 
long hours of leisure wandering 
about the city searching out 
antique shops, whose dim, dusty 
treasures made me forget all 
the annoyance of the things I 
left outside the door. 

Cartwright, another British 
pilot, tried to do all he could 
to persuade me to come out 
to the aerodrome ; he had had 
no news from London that he 
had been paid, but believing 
in the integrity of the Spaniard, 
had long since started his duties. 
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I remember telling him just 
what sort of a fool he was, how 
difficult he made it for other 
people who were not quite as 

ible as himself. Those must 
have been the last words I 
ever spoke to him ; for, looking 
at what I wrote soon after, I 
find... 


27th August—My hands are 
heavy with sweat. Sleep I 
cannot. Past midnight; it is 
really the twenty-eighth. I 
have lain on my bed and 
tossed from side to side. Now 
writing because I like the candle- 
light better than the darkness. 
I wonder if Collins is as I left 
him: dressed and drunk upon 
his bed, whispering how he had 
seen the body of Cartwright 
in the hospital morgue. How 
he had been asked to identify 
that corpse decapitated by the 
explosive bullet from an Italian 
Fiat. It was at least a quick, 
clean death. Poor youngster, 
to go so soon. He was only 
nineteen. I wonder if there 
was anyone he was fond of ? 
Was I in love with anyone at 
his age? No, no, never then. 
Supposing I go like that in the 
twinkling of an eye—is it Death 
or the dying, the mystery or 
the pain, that we fear? Fate 
must take its course: in the 
palm of my hand there are 
many years ahead of me. I 
shall not die in Spain... . 

It was two days after that 
night that the rebels first 
raided Madrid, but I was not 
in the town. My differences 
settled with the Ministry, I 
had moved out to the quarters 
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provided for me at Getafi aero- 
drome, so named after the 
adjacent village. It was from 
here that air operations were 
then being carried out against 
the rapidly advancing rebel 
forces. 

Though every esthetic in- 
stinct that is in me must 
always revolt against the cold 
calculation of machinery, I re- 
member how happy I was to 
be back once more amongst 
aircraft. All their bits and 
pieces, the heavy tang of ‘ dope’ 
in my nostrils, and the deep 
punctuated gasps of the engine 
at each half-rotation of the 
propeller, every breath drawing 
in the loaded mixture to the 
cylinders is a strong, good sound 
to be heard. The stuttering 
voice of the cold motor before 
it warms to full vocal strength, 
suddenly to die, flooding the 
air with silence. All these, 
with many others, are the things 
that must inevitably, closely, 
warmly, tie the man to the 
machine. It was a strange 
collection of aircraft that I 
discovered in the hangars of 
Getafi. They did not inspire 
me with immense faith, yet 
they were no better nor worse 
than I had expected to find. 


5th September.—I have been 
out on my first patrol. Closing 
my eyes I can hear the roar of 
the engines as we start. The 
Nieuport 52 I am flying is 
heavy as lead. It is No. 6-27, 
I must remember she swings 
like hell in the take-off. I give 
full left rudder; it is useless, 
I have not checked soon enough. 








We leave the ground in a 
climbing turn to port. I thank 
God that I am on the left of 
the flight or I should have been 
on top of the others. The 
650 h.p. Delage engine still 
gives me plenty of ‘feel’ on 
the ‘ stick’ as we climb above 
the orange groves. I am now 
back with the flight hoping 
they did not notice the take-off. 

Five Nieuport scouts heading 
for the enemy lines at less 
than 400 metres, not a bad 
sight they must make! The 
slight up and down movement 
of the individual aircraft gives 
us the appearance of being 
suspended by invisible strings. 
Now we are climbing. Ahead 
smoke is rising over the white 
haze. Is that a house fired by 
artillery? Flattening out at 
last, I wonder what is the 
altitude. I cannot tell exactly, 
the altimeter needle is swinging 
across a third of the dial. 
The shadows stand out more 
than the shapes—ten thousand 
feet, no, twelve. We are open- 
ing out to a looser formation ; 
in this way it is more easy to 
look out. Throttle-control be- 
comes less sensitive with the 
widened gap between the 
machines. Are we now over 
the enemy lines? God knows, 
I don’t. 

The pilot next to me swings 
the nose of his aircraft to 
port, simultaneously letting off 
a burst from his two Vickers 
guns. The attention of our 
leader has been drawn to three 
black specks. With engines 
full open, the whole flight is 
now headed in their direction. 
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All is _ tension. The five 
machines are flying as one, 
Above the roar of the motors I 
can distinctly hear the ‘ clatter’ 
of guns being warmed. This 
is a great moment, one of the 
greatest moments in my life, I 
think. The sky about is liquid- 
blue, still as the sea and waiting, 
We roar on. The dots have 
turned into three biplanes, still 
too far away to name. We 
are closing on them rapidly— 
then they drop out of the sky 
as if all their levity had gone, 
The needle on the air-speed 
indicator swings to a standstill, 
as, with the rest of the flight, 
I dive in pursuit. It is idle. 
For one brief moment the sun 
glints on their bellies before 
they are swallowed in _ the 
ground-haze. My machine 
shivers with sudden vibration 
as, pulling out of the prolonged 
dive, we soar for a thousand 
feet in an effortless climb. A 
dull uneventful flight ensues. 

They tell me back at the 
aerodrome that the machines 
we chased were German 
Heinkels, single-seater fighters 
which can easily outpace the 
Nieuport on the level; in a 
dive they cannot even be caught 
by the ‘Fury.’ It seems we 
were lucky to get as near as 
we did. 

My shoulder is still heavy, 
aching with holding up that 
left wing. Do we always fly 
the same machine? Those 
Nieuports should be re-rigged, 
all the three I have flown have 
been left wing low. Flying 


with the port tank light would 
help, but long patrols must 
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mean @ full load. In future 
I shall close that right tank 
until the left is empty or that 
wing comes up. It’s hell, flying 
a machine that is fighting me 
all the time. ... 

I still have the excitement 
of this morning’s chase. It 
must have been like that in 
the war, but this, a war—I 
cannot think of it as such. I 
always associate wars with 
others I rather admire; to 
be in it myself makes it at 
once commonplace. But how 
can sudden death and destruc- 
tion be ordinary ? Cartwright’s 
passing, was it that? God, no! 
but I am not he, I shall not 
die here. Must I always live 
detached from my surround- 
ings? Is it heroic to be de- 
stroyed? I do not want to 
be destroyed, God knows, but 
better that than to be blinded 
—the living death... . 

My first patrol in the fighting 
area; it had been exciting. 
I had enjoyed it. I kept it 
all to myself in those scribbled 
words which I wrote the same 
afternoon in the front page of 
a new book—marked ‘ Diary.’ 
It was the only entry I ever 
put in that clean book. It is 
soiled now. Five of the pages 
are devoted to pencil sketches 
of ‘ peasant with a pink nose,’ 
@ sixth is an impression of the 
‘other side of the town from 
the prison wall.’ The stiff 
cardboard cover I used for 
something, something useful, 
that is forgotten. 

All that was good, I now 
recall, of those days that carried 
me through September, was 
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the happy exhilaration we all 
experienced after the tension 
of the patrol. There was hardly 
a single outing or bombing 
raid in which we did not have 
a brush with the enemy fighters 
—Heinkels and Fiats were 
always waiting for us in large 
numbers, sometimes as many 
as fifteen in one formation. 
Diving out of the sun, when 
we were over their lines escort- 
ing bombers. Waiting to 
pounce upon us as we returned 
from a reconnaissance. 

It was on my fourth or fifth 
outing. Two Nieuports, a 
Dewoitine 371 and two Loire 
46’s; we were out to locate 
the rebel forces advancing on 
Toledo. I was flying one Nieu- 
port and Clifford the other. 
Locattelli had the Dewoitine ; 
another Spaniard and Collins, 
the two Loires. 


25th September.—Only a thou- 
sand feet above the thin ribbon 
of road leading to Barajas. 
There is nothing to be seen of 
any advancing columns. The 
country seems deserted. Two 
dark specks on the road, a 
peasant and his donkey. Tang! 
tang ! tang !—TI feel, rather than 
hear, the bullets that crash 
through the metal covering of 
my starboard wing. The stick 
goes flabby in my hand; in 
my agitation I have pulled 
the machine up too steeply 
and she is ready to stall. A 
fine state of affairs with the 
enemy close at hand some- 
where! But where? Flatten- 
ing out, I kick violently on the 
rudder-bar. The air blows on 
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one cheek and then the other, 
as the Nieuport skids from 
side to side. Vainly I try to 
locate our attacker. Was it 
my imagination? No, there, 
clearly, is the jagged tear in the 
wing surface. 

The remainder of the flight, 
flying in ragged formation, are 
certainly not in pursuit of any 
enemy. I join them as they 
circle round. Climbing, climb- 
ing. Why not continue 
straight ? I do not know that 
the enemy have long since 
gone, that Locattelli is slowly 
spiralling over a certain spot. 
I have not noticed that we are 
only four. Were I to look over 
the side I should see a black 
column of smoke rising in the 
still air. ... 

They got Clifford, five 
Heinkels that only Collins had 
glimpsed as they made away 
close to the ground. They 
came and were gone like the 
mysterious hand of God. 
At five thousand feet we 
straightened out. It was four- 
thirty, we had been attacked 
ten minutes earlier. (We had 
reached the Barajas road at 
four-twelve, it was not more 
than five minutes later that 
the holes had appeared in my 
wing.) So it takes just ten 
minutes to drain about a 
hundred and fifty litres of 
petrol from the tank of a 
Loire. 

It is as we flatten out that 
Maurice leaves us. Going down 
in a steep glide with a cold 
motor. It is a bad piece of 
ground we are over. It looks 
flat enough from high above, 
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in reality it is all undulations 


and valleys. No place for g 
forced landing, but he hag 
plenty of time to pick a spot 
—if there is one. 

We fly in a wide circle. This 
is a bad trip. There he goes, 
heading for that gap between 
the olive groves. He must 
be near the earth now. He 
should touch down any moment, 
There is no wind, so he will be 
moving over the ground at 
all his sixty miles an hour when 
he hits. God! he has over- 
shot the field—he will be into 
that village in a moment. No, 
he is over. Heights are decep- 
tive from above, he will most 
likely make that ploughed field 
ahead of him, over the dark 
dots that are the trees. No, 
she is finished, the heart is 
out of her. Slowly, so slowly 
she pivots round on one wing 
tip, then the other, now, as a 
trap-door closing, over on to 
her back, is still. Anxiously 
we watch for the dark figure 
that, pray God, may still creep 
from beneath her. Several 
people are approaching from 
different directions, dim, distant 
dots moving like ants on the 
red earth. It is useless to stay 
longer. We head for Getafi. 
The disasters of our flight have 
preceded us. Maurice has 
escaped with two broken legs 
and is lying unconscious in the 
hospital: he should live. His 
petrol tank, as I suspected, 
had been holed by a bullet 
from one of the Heinkels. 


27th September.—Great excite- 
ment in the Commandant’s 
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office. The rebels have taken 


Barajas, They are pushing 
forward to the relief of the 
Alcazar. The three heavy 
pombers, Potez 654’s, their 
Lorraine engines warming, stand 
ready, each loaded with nearly 
two thousand pounds of 
pombs. Six Breguets are 
rapidly being prepared. Every- 
where there is activity. Nobody 
is very gay, we do not need to 
be told that we shall not all 
come back. This will be the 
biggest show I shall have been 
on. The Potez are to take off 
first, bomb the positions at 
Barajas, and on their return the 
six Breguets are to repeat the 
operation. I am detailed for 
the second escort, with Loire 
No. 3-14, to fly in a mixed 
flight with five other fighters. 
We are to be ready to take off 
at 9.40. 

It seems as though the first 
expedition had hardly left 
when they are back once more, 
freed of their cargo of bombs. 
The escort precede the bombers 
by a few minutes. One, two, 
three, four—surely six took 
off. Yes, six did take off. ... 
Smith-Pigot was last seen by 
Collins about six miles north 
of Toledo. He had two Heinkels 
close on his tail, was doing 
flat turns. Moullenet, a French 
pilot, went down in flames 
after colliding with a Fiat— 
it was the Loire No. 3-14 I 
had been supposed to take 
over. They got one of the 
Potez as well, it crashed close 
to the objective. Four of the 
enemy had been shot down. 
I could wait for no more details. 
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I am relegated to a Dewoitine 
in the next escort. 

Four of the Breguets already 
in the air, the other two, 
meandering into position for 
the take-off, are temporarily 


lost in clouds of dust. 
Somebody is warming his 
guns on the tarmac. My 


finger has got pinched fixing 
the clips of the parachute— 
I never fail to do that; “I 
shall tighten those thigh straps,” 
I think, but interrupted by 
some remark from the mechanic, 
I clamber into the machine 
with the webbing loose about 
my legs. I settle into my 
seat; the man, straddle-legged 
across the fuselage, tightens 
the harness until I feel the 
pack of the ’chute hard in my 
back. Now, with the mechanic’s 
body flung across the tail of 
the fuselage, I open the throttle, 
check the Gnome-Rhone revo- 
lutions, and give the two 
Chatellerault guns a short burst. 
The chocks waved away, I 
taxi off the tarmac. We are 
to take off individually and 
formate in the air. Into wind, 
no other aircraft about, I pull 
the throttle full open (the 
controls on many French 
engines work in the reverse) ; 
the Dewoitine, with its three- 
bladed propeller, takes rather a 
longer run than most fighting 
aircraft. 

This is my first patrol with 
a Dewoitine; apart from the 
solitary Hawker ‘ Fury,’ it was 
the best machine we had. It 
is highly mancuvrable and 
has a wonderful climb. At 
five hundred feet I circle the 
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aerodrome. Inside me I am 
at peace at last; it is that 
waiting that is the worst part. 
It is always the worst and the 
best of everything—anticipa- 
tion. I like this aircraft; she 
has lots of ‘ guts.’ I wish I 
always flew a Dewoitine. Poor 
Moullenet, he was a quiet fellow, 
I have hardly ever spoken to 
him, I realise. I thought it 
was only in films and stories 
that aircraft collided in a fight ; 
I wonder how it happened. 
I bet this little high-winged 
monoplane I am flying will 
spin just as easily and fast as 
the Siskin I was once taught 
on by Peter May at Grantham. 
What a long time ago it seems ! 

Heading towards Toledo we 
fighters are flying in two flights 
of three machines. Our motors 
are throttled back to keep 
pace with the six Breguets a 
thousand feet beneath us. I 
wonder how old those Breguets 
can be. They must have only 
just missed the Great War. 
How solid they look wallowing 
along under the power of their 
single motor, how like those 
pictures I have seen of the 
German Taubes with their 
swept-back wing tips, only the 
war-time bomber looked a much 
‘cleaner job.’ Spaniards call 
the Breguet the ‘ Guardian 
Angel’; they say no one ever 
gets killed in them. 

It is 10.20, twenty - five 
minutes since we left Getafi. 
Away to the south I can dis- 
tinctly recognise the turrets of 
the Alcazar, and beyond them 
a white bridge across the Tagus. 
We should be over the objective 
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at any moment now. Hardly 
is the thought formed in my 
mind, when, glancing over the 
side of the cockpit, I see the 
anti-aircraft barrage that igs 
bursting unpleasantly near the 
Breguets. From high above, 
the explosions are vast daisies 
breaking into sudden bloom. 
I can see no aircraft. They 
will not have been expecting 
us back so soon perhaps. On 
the return flight they will be 
there to punish us. The 
bombers have formed a ‘ fairy 
ring’ over the road junction. 
I suppose they know what they 
are dropping their stuff on. 
I cannot see anything; white 
mushrooms of smoke rise as 
another salvo falls wide of 
the cross-roads. Is that a 
column coming up the road? 
I am hanging forward in the 
webbing of my harness, for we 
are diving almost vertically 
on to the road crowded with 
troops. 

The bombers have finished 
their work and low to the 
ground are heading for Getafi. 
This is splendid. (I am holding 
my breath.) Down, down, 
down ... red bérets, lorries, 
trees, the khaki coats of the 
running men are coming to 
meet us. It is like blowing 
on a plate of sand, the grains 
are scattering, leaving the road 
naked and white. As a live 
thing in ecstasy the Dewoitine 
shivers to the touch of my hand 
on the trigger release. We 
plunge on. The skin is tight 
on my forehead, my neck is 
cold, the strap of my helmet 
whips my face. I can see the 
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flecks of flame on the leading 
edge of my wing. Could any 
life be as good as death like 
this? Gently I ease on the 
stick. The world is moving 
round me—trees, houses, roads, 
villages, slip underneath the 
belly of my machine. The 
horizon falls like the edge of 
a blue blind suddenly drawn 
down, and I am climbing heaven- 
wards. The day-bleached face 
of the moon peeps from beneath 
my wing. The sweet metallic 
flavour of blood is on my 
tongue aS my nose bleeds. 
Once again we dive alternately 
on the specks and dots of men 
scattered in the fields adjacent 
to the road. 

Turning back for home we 
can see far away the sun re- 
flected from the Breguets. Less 
than twenty minutes will see 
us over Getafi. The scene of 
our attack is already many 
miles behind us. I wonder 
what can have become of the 
Heinkels and the Fiats. 

28th September.—Toledo has 
fallen, the Alcazar has been 
relieved. Everybody is whis- 
pering it. I hope it is true— 
I admire those heroic defenders 
of the old fortress immensely. 
There are many amongst even 
the most rabid that think as I. 


29th September.—I have come 
into Madrid for the night, I 
am tired of my quarters at 
Getafi. I want to see new 
faces and hear fresh voices. 
This morning Locattelli shot 
down a Junker. He attacked 
it flat from the front. All the 
crew were killed when it crashed. 
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Everybody is drunk at the aero- 
drome. ... Fiesta, fiesta! I 
suppose the rebels do the same 
when they shoot us down. 

The Aleazar has been re- 
lieved. A young Hungarian 
artist confirmed the report. 
“For several days,’’ he re- 
counted, “I begged the civil 
governor to give me lorries 
to carry the El Grecos and 
Velasquez to Madrid. But here, 
as you know, it is always 
‘Mafiana ... momento... .’ 
Sunday morning, that is to say, 
yesterday, I learnt that certain 
enemy units had penetrated 
into the town and held the 
points of Alcantara and Saint 
Martin. The governor was no- 
where to be found. No lorries. 
I decided to come here to search 
for them; I left without even 
taking the time to _ dress 
properly.” He was wearing 
only a shirt and trousers, mud 
from head to foot. ‘“ Having 
no safe-conduct for leaving 
the town I swam the Tagus. 
I wished from there to get 
on to the railway ten kilometres 
distant—the trains no longer 
come as far as the town. After 
that I had a journey of fifty 
kilometres. On arriving at 
Madrid, I hurried to the search, 
just as I was, dripping, muddy, 
my shoes without soles. But 
it was Sunday, everything was 
shut and I could find no one. 
Now it is too late.”” He sagged 
in the chair, arms limp, his 
eyes filled with tears. 

Earlier in the month, on a 
visit to Toledo, it was he who 
showed me in the aisle of the 
church of San Tome, El Greco’s 
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masterpiece—“ The Burial of 
the Count of Orgaz.” I say, 
he showed me the painting, 
but all I saw was a great pile 
of mattresses in which the 
canvas was tenderly swathed. 
This, with many other priceless 
paintings, had now fallen into 
the hands of the rebels. The 
young Hungarian painter had 
made his home in Toledo, had 
lived there for several years, 
become passionately attached 
to those works of the great 
Masters. How well I could 
sympathise with him and 
appreciate his feelings on suffer- 
ing such a separation ! 


lst October.—Flying at ten 
thousand feet under an overcast 
sky. The usual escort to the 
Breguets. Ten Heinkels punish 
us badly before we even reach 
the objective. The formation 
is forced back. Collins takes 
an explosive bullet in the right 
shoulder, but gets his Nieuport 
back to Getafi. The doctor 
reports that he will be dead 
by morning. I don’t wonder; 
he was soaked in blood when 
they took him out of the 
cockpit. I remember how he 
lay on the stretcher—his jaw 
hanging loose, his mouth white, 
bloodless, cheeks a ghastly grey 
through the smudges of oil. 
Those staring, unseeing eyes 
in two white ovals where his 
goggles had been. What a 
pathetic, awful sight! God 
have mercy on the souls of the 
dead. 

Still the 1st of October. I 
cannot sleep. Collins stares 
at me from the darkness; why 


should he die like that? The 
four squares of moonlight op 
the floor beneath my window 
are good to look at. I in one 
square and he in another, face 
to face. ‘‘ There is beauty in 
an ideal yet,” he says to me, 
“and the Republic is an ideal 
worth suffering for, the liberty 
of these people worth a man’s 
blood. God is the God of 
Freedom, not the God of Love, 
Man is the true God of Love.” 
He is gone. The ugliness of 
things is unbearable. Those 
who are dead must be the 
happiest of all. I wish to the 
dead Christ that my cremated 
ashes were lying out in the 
wet fields beneath the moon. 
No, it is not to be dead—it is 
the dying, man fears. ... 

It was homely to be out at 
the aerodrome again. To be 
among people I knew and 
in whose company I had fought 
—British, French, Spaniard, 
Czech—we had a common bond. 
We believed in and trusted 
each other. At that time our 
morale was slowly ebbing; 
everyone was on edge. As 
the tide of our courage flowed 
away, all those nasty things 
that are on the mud of man’s 
character began to appear here 
and there in the shallow waters. 
Each day we were told that 
new material was on its way, 
each morning a smaller patrol 
would take off to keep up the 
spirits of the battered but 
defiant citizen-army of the 
Republic — those dim, distant 
dots that stood between the 
rebels and the Capital of Spain. 

Locattelli says there will be 
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no ‘mafiana’ in the new state. 
I wonder, can a war like this 
change the character of a whole 
people ? 


10th October.—Enemy fighters 
come over the aerodrome nearly 
every day. By the time we 
have our machines up they 
are far away. None of us are 
sorry. How can we, with our 
handful of aircraft — only 
eighteen now—compete with the 
regular German and Italian 
units of the rebels? Civil war ? 
Never! this is an invasion, at 
any rate in the air... . 

Collins has pulled through. 
I saw him at the hospital; it 
was like looking at some one 
who had come back from the 
grave. Maurice is in the same 
ward; they have amputated 
one of his legs; he seems to be 
in perpetual pain. Poor devil! 

Each day the firing seems to 
draw nearer, or is it my imagina- 
tion? No, I distinctly heard 
machine-guns this morning; it 
was nothing but artillery before. 
Two weeks ago we never heard 
the fighting. If the advance 
continues at this rate the aero- 
drome will become useless. I 
wonder if the rebels’ will 
‘Christmas’ in the city. Will 
the new aircraft never come ? 
They shot the cook this morn- 
ing—a wireless transmitter was 
discovered in his quarters ; they 
believe it is he who has been 
letting the enemy know when 
we take off. It was strange 
that they were always waiting 
for us at the most odd times, 
like the day before yesterday : 
when we went out during siesta, 
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there they were. They got 
Ingles, Barondo, and Steptano- 
vitch. 

Heinkels, Heinkels, and if 
it is not the Germans swarming 
on top of us, then it is the 
Italians in their Fiats. I re- 
member how they came diving 
out of the glare—black sil- 
houettes that hurt the eyeball 
to look close at them—so sharp 
that when I blink I may still 
see the pattern inside my eyelids. 

They are sweeping round on 
the other side of us in good 
formation. All the time 
Bonneval, leading our flight, is 
looking for an opportunity to 
get into the middle of them. 
Tacking down their leader, an- 
other on his tail, one of us 
behind him, and so on. Follow 
the leader tactics. There they 
go round again with their black 
and green markings—TI see them 
now as clearly as I saw them 
then—the oval radiator under 
the propeller looks like the 
mouth of some small, ugly, 
gluttonous fish. As they sweep 
by now in front, Bonneval 
signals to us to break formation 
as another flight of the enemy 
roar over our heads. Clouds 
of white smoke envelop my 
opposite number as he releases 
the fire-extinguisher into his 
burning motor. He vanishes 
beneath us, as, climbing, we 
spread apart. With my goggles 
loose about my neck, out of 
the corner of my eye I glimpse 
@ passing machine—a mere flash 
under the tail-plane of my 
Dewoitine. 

Full rudder, stick back in 
my stomach, the horizon spins 
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inverted, with an up and down 
movement. I release’ the 
pressure of my leg—the earth 
flows by, for an instant I look 
into the heart of a village, 
then I slide heavily into my 
seat-straps, lifting the aircraft 
up underneath me. There on 
my left is the Fiat. Is it going 
or coming? Clouds over the 
distant mountains pour like 
a waterfall, vertically between 
my guns as [ turn the Dewoitine 
on its wing tip. Far away a 
black spiral marks the last 
flight of a blazing aircraft. 
I touch the trigger release 
as the Fiat, for an instant, sits 
caged between centre - section 
and engine cowling, then again, 
she is turning now. I skid 
the machine to keep the enemy 
in my sights long enough for 
another short burst. Damn 
these French sights with all 
their little gadgets—prisms and 
electric reflector! I have, in 
my excitement, forgotten to 
turn them on. As I grope for 
the switch the stick goes soggy, 
the left wing gives an undecided 
little movement, and the air- 
craft whips into a spin. As 
we pull out from the sub- 
sequent dive I see that I have 
lost a lot of altitude. Just 
bad flying on my part. The 
fight has moved away from me. 
Miraculously I seem to have 
been left alone. I pull the 
Dewoitine, magnificent little 
climber, almost vertical—stand- 
ing as it were on her tail, she 
still pulls away with that 
healthy deep voice, so different 
to the hysterical scream of 
her diving. Carrying me heaven- 
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wards to the dark straws that 
whirl and twist in combat, 
the machine beneath me jg 
strong, reliable, my companion 
—I have time to think—pngh 
the stick forward and it wil] 
in an instant be a mad thing 
hurtling down the well of 
pleasure to drag me with it to 
death and destruction if I do 
not check the ecstasy. 

Such is flight. The strong 
south wind has carried us over 
the mountains; there, on my 
right, must be Guadalajara lying 
on the bend of the river. I 
have no time to consider— 
an aircraft, a Nieuport, no 
mistaking it, oval tail-plane, 
red band about its fuselage, is 
dropping nose down ahead of 
me. Even as I watch, a dark 
shape detaches itself, shows 
like a@ comma on the white 
page of a cloud, for an instant 
keeps pace with the doomed 
aircraft. A white stream vomits 
from its middle, resolves to a 
bubble, and is as suddenly 
squashed flat as a plate as 
though by some invisible hand. 
The pilot, suspended from the 
silken threads of the parachute, 
swings three times and is still. 
Flashes of flame dot the 
propeller aura of a Fiat as 
the Italian squirts his guns at 
the dangling target ; in a second 
we are flashing past each other 
on parallel tracks so close that 
I can see the man. All goggles, 
a white helmet and a yard of 
streamers flying from its crest ; 
the sight—splendid, dramatic, 
the thought—Swine! The nose 
of my machine sweeps the 
horizon in a_ vertical turn. 
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Will he never come in sight ? 
Yes, there, there half-way along 
my left wing, quite a little 
way off. He has lost altitude 
in his turn. Yes, my sights are 
lighted this time, I wish I 
had an ordinary bead and ring. 
For an instant the Fiat is en- 
closed between the quarter cir- 
cumference and the bisecting 
diameters of the _ electric 
pattern in the prism; then, as 
we once more approach each 
other at our combined speeds 
of nearly four hundred miles 
per hour, my adversary is 
lost to sight. My bullets spray 
high over his head, I roll 
‘hamfistedly ’ off the top of a 
loop, to see another machine 
on the tail of my late foe, 
now far away. Two Fiats 
plunge in formation on my 
right; I think I see one of the 
pilots wave. I pull my nose 
up and spiral higher. There 
is another aircraft more than 
a mile away. No mistaking 
it—a Dewoitine. The enemy ? 
the rest of the flight? Gone. 
We started five, return two. 
The encounter has lasted less 
than a quarter of an hour. 

I was in Madrid, near the 
close of the month, when five 
Junkers demolished Getafi as 
an air-base. Hangars and the 
few remaining aircraft then 
went up in flames, to the tune 
of the German incendiary 
bombs. So I draw the curtain 
on Madrid. Our new base for 
operations is established at 
Albacete. 

A long drive through a windy 
night. The moon alone cold 
Spectral audience to our passing. 
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The road a white ribbon through 
village and plantation. We 
arrive at our destination, cold 
and cramped, long after mid- 
night. The wind has dropped, 
all is silent, expectant, tense— 
the street lamps, their glass 
blue-papered, stare coldly as 
the eyes of the dead. A man 
screams something from the 
dark cavern of a window, and 
our driver extinguishes the head- 
lights. There is something 
ominous in the air. Then I 
suddenly know. Far, far away, 
rising, falling, like autumn wind 
in the branches, I hear a voice. 
The voice I know so well, the 
sound I thought to have left 
behind to moan hither and 
thither through the narrow 
streets, the wide highways— 
creeping insidiously along the 
very surface of the _ blood- 
bespattered walls of Madrid. 
The voice of death that now 
found its echo in the mantle 
of the night that hung over 
this distant town, calling, 
beckoning, over the fields of 
La Mancha, ever increasing in 
volume. 

Where are you, Don Quixote ? 
Will you joust with the wind- 
mills of these Junkers that 
come to ravage your very own 
province of Spain? From Tala- 
vera, that’s where they are 
from. High overhead they 
thunder. Five 52’s I should 
judge by the noise. Three 
thousand feet, no, they are 
much lower, I could never 
see the occasional exhaust 
flashes at that height. They 
will go over the town, then 
circle back, drop their first 
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salvo, then back over the same 
track and repeat the operation. 
This Spanish town must show 
up well in the moonlight, a 
splash of whitewash on the 
dark earth. There they go. 
I was wrong, there are but 
three. Three dark threatening 
vessels sailing down a river 
of sky between two banks of 
cloud—now they are _ lost 
again. Shall I seek shelter? 
Shall I squeeze into some musty 
cellar, filled with hot-breathing 
and nervous people? Shall 
I lie down here between the 
car and this wall ? 

By the thunder of the air- 
craft they seem to be directly 
overhead. The roofs of the 
houses in front of me suddenly 
break black against the flashes 
that rend the curtain of the 
night, a river of sound bursts 
the dams of silence—floods the 
square—is gone. Another salvo 
blasts the night, its echo bridges 
the gap to the next explosion. 
Then darkness filled with distant 
sounds, calling voices, the patter 
of running feet; close at hand 
a dog barks. 

The night routed, still lingers 
menacingly about the glow of 
burning houses. Death is once 
more close at hand in the sky. 
Another crescendo of exploding 
bombs and fresh fires mark 
the passing of the Junkers. 
The rumble of a collapsing 
building —a woman running 
screaming across the square, 
trips at the kerbstone, scrambles 
to her feet and runs on, her 
figure melts in the dark porch 
of a door. Far away the pulse- 
beat of the departing aircraft. 
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I am hurrying towards the 
burning section of the town, 
Why, I do not know. Not for 
idle curiosity; Madrid cured 
that. Not to seek some missing 
friend—I knew no one in the 
town. Perhaps it was just the 
hurrying people who carried 
me in their wake. I was sorry 
when I reached the archway 
of a passage, a bomb had burst 
in its mouth; those who had 
been sheltering there had re- 
ceived the full force of the 
explosion. The sight is appall- 
ing. Thank God it is dark. 

Dawn found me still wander. 
ing in the streets. In Madrid 
it had seemed almost under- 
standable with the war so close 
at hand. Here it seemed like 
cold murder, all this killing of 
the innocent. 

I did not remain in Albacete 
for very long, I was almost 
immediately reposted to Los 
Alecazares, one of two aero- 
dromes situated on the shores 
of a large lagoon formed by 
Cape Palos. 


10th November.—I wake up 
early with every dawn. I do 
not want to lose a moment of 
this peace and southern sun- 
shine, although every night is 
a day here after the nightmare 
of Madrid. I hear the first 
cock crow. There are the carts 
trundling in to market beneath 
my window. Cartloads of vege- 
tables wet with the dew and 
glistening still. Cartloads of 
fish, or two or three loads of 
‘high’ hay. Happy peasants 
out in the first rays of the 
sun ! 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


I HAD completed eighteen 
months’ service in the ‘ Indian 
Civil,’ and for the moment my 
lines were cast in a pleasant 
place. I was in Ootacamund, 
the summer capital of the 
Madras Presidency, and by far 
the finest of Indian hill stations. 
Simla, where Mr _ Kipling’s 
naughty ladies lived, is probably 
better known to the outside 
world ; but in point of amenity 
there is no possible comparison 
between the two places. At 
Simla one lives like a barnacle 
glued to a sloping rock: the 
description is that of the late 
Lady Curzon. No wheeled 
traffic is possible in Simla: I 
believe that only Their Excel- 
lencies the Viceroy and the 
Commander - in- Chief are al- 
lowed to use cars. So it seems 
that in Simla there is really 
little to do save be naughty in 
a mild way, and of the official 
there it is said that he cannot 
hear himself speak for the 
sound of grinding of axes. 

Ootacamund is different. If 
the reader can picture to him- 
self the Berkshire Downs, the 
home of great training stables, 
pushed up seven thousand feet 
above sea level, he will have 
drawn for himself a fairly ac- 
curate picture of Ootacamund 
and of its surroundings. Roads 
skilfully engineered and beauti- 
fully kept run hither and thither 
about the great plateau: now 


motor traffic (alas!) is dense 
and swift ; in the days of which 
I write the Governor of the 
time, the late Lord Ampthill, 
frequently drove a four-in-hand, 
In the middle of the town is the 
Hobart Park: it includes a 
racecourse, polo grounds, a 
superb cricket pitch, tennis 
courts. And in another sense 
life in those days was very 
pleasant. Its detractors (Kip- 
ling among them) have called 
Madras ‘the benighted Presi- 
dency’: I will admit that it 
was an unruffled backwater. 
But life, official life at any 
rate, was friendly; no one 
particularly desired to climb 
up on the shoulders of any- 
one else, and there was too 
much strenuous sport to allow 
opportunity for getting into 
mischief. Mrs Hauksbee and 
her like would have been voted 
nuisances. 

I had reached my haven after 
a stormy nine months’ voyage : 
I had been desperately ill. 
By an infant officially aged 
rather less than a year there 
was little to be done at the 
headquarters of Government. 
Yet in Ootacamund I met a 
wise man who put me in the 
way of learning that which 
was of infinite service to me in 
my later Indian life. The sage 
was my immediate superior, 
the late Charles Mullaly. I 
asked him what I should do. 

Z 
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“ First, recover your health,” 
he said. ‘ Next, I’m not going 
to give you any work, but I'll 
put an opportunity in your way. 
And, if you’ve any sense, you’ll 
take advantage of it. Learn 
the language of the people.” 
That was the best bit of advice 
that I ever got. 

Once I had recovered my 
health, there was no reason why 
I should linger in Ootacamund. 
I was told to go to Ganjam ; 
and on the way I was the victim 
of one of those contretemps 
which now and then occur 
in Government arrangements. 
Ootacamund is (approximately) 
in the south-west of the Presi- 
dency ; Ganjam is in the ex- 
treme north-east and on the 
seaboard. I must go to Madras, 
and thence travel by a different 
railway system. But in Madras 
I had a telegram telling me to 
stop half-way. This seems a 
simple matter, but it is not 
quite so simple as it seems. 
For an Indian official must 
bring with him a multitude of 
saman (which means just 
‘things’), among them a 
horse, tents, and such parapher- 
nalia. All my saman had 
started for Ganjam: there was 
nought to do save wait until I 
heard that it (the word is 
singular in the vernacular) had 
reached Ganjam, thea write or 
wire to the stationmaster to 
send it back to me. The 
Government (bless it) uncom- 
plainingly met the expense. 

I was to stop at Masulipatam, 
and there my occupation was 
an odd one. I was to prepare 
and plead (before an arbitrator) 


a Government case. A lake 
which lay between indubitable 
Government land and the ip. 
dubitable estate of a great 
Indian landowner dried up in 
great part. The rich lake-bed 
was immensely valuable, and 
both parties cast covetous eyes 
on it. From a common-sense 
point of view it was clear that 
one party had as much or ag 
little claim to the lake-bed as 
the other; and so I pleaded, 
The arbitrator practically ac- 
cepted my contention and gave 
half to each; but I think it 
unlikely that the matter ended 
there. To an Indian a good law- 
suit is a8 a meaty bone to a dog; 
he will not let go. I never heard 
any more of the business, but 
it would not surprise me to 
learn that it reached in due 
course the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

The landowner was repre- 
sented by a battery of lawyers 
headed by a leader of the 
Madras Bar. He was sorely 
puzzled how he should speak 
of me: finally, he decided 
on “my young but learned 
friend ’’ as befitting. 

Masulipatam to my ear (I am 
fond of music) strikes a chord 
of dismalness and glory. The 
European quarter lies some 
three or four miles inland; 
between the bungalows and the 
sea stretches a vast swamp, 
dry save in the season of the 
rains. On the seashore stands 
the town proper and the re- 
mains of an old fort, built, says 
an old-time writer, “‘ on a patch 
of dry ground surrounded by a 
swamp which no living creature 
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but a Dutchman, a frog, or an 
alligator would choose for a 
habitation.’ Yet in that 
swamp a8 much as anywhere 
else the fate of India was 
decided nearly two hundred 
years ago. 

The French, in ample strength 
and well supplied with muni- 
tions and provisions, held the 
fort. An English force under 
Colonel Forde had been operat- 
ing inland and farther north 
with no great measure of suc- 
cess. The dice of war having 
fallen badly for him, Forde led 
his men to the sea-coast north 
of Masulipatam, where he ex- 
pected to find ships to carry 
him south: on the water, at 
least, England was supreme. 
But the ships were not there; 
so Forde marched southward 
till he came within sight or 
shot of the Masulipatam fort. 
He was caught between two 
jaws of a pincers: a big Indian 
army, he knew, had started 
from Hyderabad on his track, 
so that there was no hope in 
turning inland from the sea. 
Before him lay a French army 
based on the fort: even could 
he skirt the fort and get across 
the Kistna, mere distance, lack 
of transport and of supplies 
rendered it unlikely that he 
could reach Madras and safety. 
He attempted a siege of the 
fort, an attempt on which the 
French, rightly enough, looked 
with derision. There was no 
need for them to do anything 
Save wait till the ripe fruit 
tumbled into their mouths. To 
add to Forde’s troubles rain 
fell heavily, turning the swamp 
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into a quagmire ; now he could 
move neither backwards nor 
forwards, not even sideways. 
And then Forde turned the 
world upside down. He and 
his men stole out in the dead 
of night and silently from their 
dismal laager in the mud, waded 
through the morass, scaled the 
walls, overpowered the heed- 
less or sleepy sentinels, cap- 
tured the arsenal, and turned 
the French guns on the French 
themselves. De Conflans, who 
commanded the French, sur- 
rendered (there was nothing 
else for him to do) with all his 
forces, and the Indian army, 
arriving some days later, passed 
over, a8 was the Indian custom 
of those days, to the side of the 
victors. It was an amazing 
spin of Fortune’s wheel; and 
the results were far reaching. 
Forde, in despair rather than 
with foresight, had cut one 
tap-root of the French vine, 
and the vine began to wither. 

My legal labours ended, I 
was free to betake myself to 
Ganjam. And there I found the 
bubbles just subsiding in a 
pretty kettle of fish. There are 
two headquarter towns in Gan- 
jam: one is Berhampore, the 
most important town of the 
District. There the District 
Judge holds his Court. The 
other is Chatrapur, a little 
village by the seashore. There 
for some reason or other the 
Treasury and the office of the 
Collector have been placed. 

The Judge had suddenly gone 
mad; mad sans phrase. He 
first announced that he would 
shoot the Assistant Judge, and 
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taking his gun he strode down 
the street. The Assistant (an 
Indian) wisely did not attempt 
to argue the question: he 
decamped by a back door, and, 
reaching a telegraph office, wired 
to the Government. A high 
official arrived post-haste to 
look into the matter. But by 
this time the Judge had for- 
gotten his lethal purpose: he 
had suspended the business of 
his Court, and was drawing up 
the prospectus of a scheme for 
dredging and canning oysters. 
He was cajoled or compelled 
to Madras for medical exami- 
nation, and, reaching head- 
quarters, he issued a statement. 
He sent a copy to me: why, I 
do not know, for I had never 
met him personally. It ran: 
“To all whom it may concern. 
The undersigned has arrived in 
Madras and is in good health 
and fair spirits.’”” He signed his 
statement, had it printed, and 
in the lower left-hand corner 
he put the names of those to 
whom it was especially ad- 
dressed. The first name was 
that of the senior member of 
Council, and it was entered 
thus: “To The Honourable 
(God knows why) Sir... .”’! 
The Judge was pensioned off, 
and he retired to England. 
There from time to time we 
caught sight of him, trailing 
clouds of glory in his wake. 
He had very thick brown hair ; 
and suddenly there appeared 
splashed across the advertise- 
ment columns of popular papers 
a portrait of the Judge, and 
beneath it: “Indian Judge 
testifies to the benefit of 
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Thingummy’s Hair Restorer,” 
His last performance was to 
get himself arrested: accom. 
panied by a young female in 
man’s clothes, he was speaking 
from soap-boxes at the corners 
of East End London streets, 
He pleaded that he was merely 
advocating Tariff Reform. 

Years later I was dining with 
a friend, a Bengali Judge, and 
his wife. The lady, though 
Bengali by race, had been 
brought up in England from 
infancy, and had only returned 
to India on her marriage. Her 
husband and I were ‘ swapping 
yarns’ of official eccentricities. 
‘But then, are all officials in 
India mad?” asked the bride, 
staring bewilderedly at me. At 
the Census of 1911 (I was super- 
intendent) three officials re- 
turned themselves as ‘ insane.’ 
I questioned that entry: I 
could have named at least 
half a dozen. 

I have said that the Ganjam 
District has two capitals: in 
fact there is a third, but 
it is forgotten. Its name is 
Ganjam, and it lies on the 
seashore. It was a strange 
sight. There is not a European 
living there; but there are 
lines of what once were hand- 
some European bungalows. The 
walls were standing, but the 
roofs had fallen in, and from 
the floors a jungle of creepers 
was springing. By the seashore 
is a fort; and within the fort, 
well enough kept, is a cemetery. 
There I found sad reading. 
Many sleeping there had lived 
little more than twenty years 
on earth. Especially women: 
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the lot of the Englishwoman in 
India in those far-off days was 
a hard one. Up to the walls 
of the fort the Oriya peasants 
in their curious basket hats were 
ploughing. The restless striving 
white man had had his day; 
the placid brown man had 
outlasted him. 

My destination was what is 
known as ‘ The Agency.’ This 
is a tract of hills lying between 
Bengal (as it then was) and 
Madras. Those hills are about 
3000 feet above sea level; and 
for that reason one was al- 
ways pleasantly cool. But they 
are sodden with malaria; and 
one pays for one’s comfort with 
bouts of shuddering ague and 
burning fever. I was but twelve 
months in the Agency, but it 
was years before I got the 
malaria out of my system. 

What I did, or was supposed 
to do, in the Agency I really do 
not know. The people who 
dwell there the outside world 
calls Khonds; they call them- 
selves Kuinga. They do not 
pay taxes to the Government, 
and they are so literally truthful 
that trial for such offences as 
they do commit is (or then was) 
a queer formality. Money- 
lenders were creeping up from 
the plains and oppressing them : 
one Khond, seeing his money- 
lender squatting on the bank 
of his rice-field and licking his 
lips at the sight of the thriving 
crop, just split the money- 
lender’s head in two with his 
axe. A Khond is never parted 
from the axe with brass-bound 
handle which he calls his tangi. 
With this he defends himself 
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against wild beasts, shapes the 
boards of which he makes his 
house, or enforces his argument 
on a brother Khond. This poor 
Khond told me all about the 
affair. I remarked that he 
would probably be hanged. He 
agreed that this was likely and 
in no way unreasonable. 

The Khond is a _ cheerful 
creature. He twists his long 
hair into a knot over his left 
ear, and sticks a flower in it. 
When he has got his harvest in, 
he distils liquor from the forest 
trees and gets gloriously drunk. 
According to our ideas he is 
entirely immoral or a-moral: 
the idea of ante-nuptial chastity 
in women is unknown to him. 
Khond women wear no clothes 
above the waist. Their ears 
are pierced all round the edge 
with tiny holes: in those the 
Khond woman, when married, 
wears little brass rings. Before 
marriage she sticks straws in 
the holes, and so to an un- 
accustomed eye presents an 
odd appearance. Married, the 
Khond woman seems to be 
faithful enough to her mate: 
before marriage she mates with 
anyone who takes her fancy. 
In fact in the Khond village 
there is usually a communal 
dwelling-house: in this the 
‘unmarried ’ of both sexes live 
together, doing as seems good 
in their eyes. 

The Khonds are full of quaint 
fancies and superstitions. One 
dreadful custom lingered long 
among them : it is questionable 
whether the superstition is 
wholly dead, and fairly cer- 
tain that, were the controlling 
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hand of the British Govern- 
ment once removed, it would 
revive. This abomination is 
human sacrifice for the fertility 
of the fields. Victims were 
chosen in youth and reared to 
adolescence with every luxury 
that the villages could afford. 
Up to the last dreadful day the 
destined sacrifice (called the 
Meriah) led the life of a king. 
The worst form of the sacrifice 
was when the Meriah was 
fastened to a plank revolving 
round an axis. As the plank 
revolved the Khonds cut slices 
from the victim’s body; each 
man then hastening to bury his 
slice in the field which he was 
about to plough. Some Khonds 
more mercifully threw the 
victim face downwards on a 
newly watered rice-field. They 
sliced and yelled, but they also 
stamped. So the sufferings of 
the victim were ended by 
suffocation. 

They have a language of 
their own: in course of time I 
came to speak it fairly well. 
Some of it is onomatopeic and 
obvious: kwaak is ‘a duck,’ 
miau is ‘a cat.’ Other words 
are more subtle and suggestive : 
kradi is ‘a tiger.’ There is a 
queer appropriateness in the 
name: as I repeat it I see the 
kradi advancing stealthily with 
claws ready for a pounce. 
Mradu is ‘a rat’: there is a 
suggestion of ‘ gnawing’ in the 
word. The Khonds seem able 
to talk about most things, but 
the smallness of their vocabulary 
was a constant stumbling-block 
to me. I had a Khond inter- 
preter (to whom I spoke in 


Oriya), and when words failed 
me he would explain my mean- 
ing. Usually I knew quite well 
every word that he used ; but, 
until I heard the thing done, I 
could not find or believe it 
possible to say so much (and 
say it clearly) in so few words. 
The father of that interpreter 
had been a destined sacrifice: 
he was rescued by the British 
police. 

From the Agency I returned 
to Europe, married, came back 
to India, and entered on an odd 
phase of my existence as ruler 
of the little Banganapalle State. 
Of this adventure I have told 
already, and I do not wish to 
repeat myself. But the episode 
was quaintly recalled to me the 
other day by a lady who had 
read ‘I Was a King.’ “T 
suppose that experience ex- 
plains a certain calm regality 
in manner,”’ she remarked. She 
must have been speaking ironi- 
cally! I should not have 
applied the description to my- 
self. I picture myself as a 
rather typical Irishman lounging 
through life with a pipe eternally 
fixed between his teeth. We 
never know how we appear to 
others ; but calm, regal...! 

Of one Banganapalle person- 
age I have not told; and yet 
he was in a way the most 
remarkable of all. His full 
name was Haji Khan Bahadur 
Khaja Muhammad Hussain 
Sahib, and his official title was 
scarcely less imposing. It was 
Principal Medical Officer of the 
Banganapalle State. The title 
suggests a ‘learned leech,’ and 
in his way the Doctor Sahib 
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was learned. But his learning 
was in the main self-acquired. 
A fox-hound hunts and kills 
the fox by nature: so our 
Doctor Sahib hunted and healed 
the sick. 

He began life as an attendant 
in a British hospital. And 
early enough he gave proof of 
the stuff that was in him. He 
served in some capacity in an 
outbreak of cholera in the town 
of Arkonam; and when the 
outbreak was subdued the in- 
habitants subscribed and pre- 
sented him with a gold medal 
in token of gratitude. Then a 
well-to-do Muhammedan family 
setting out for the Holy Cities 
of Arabia invited him to come 
with them in the capacity of 
medical attendant. He re- 


mained in Arabia for a year or 
two, journeying between Mecca 
and Medina, 


and dispensing 
medicines. He told me some 
queer stories of this experience. 
The Bedouin is at once sus- 
picious and courteous. Sus- 
picious, for he insists that the 
doctor must first partake of the 
medicine which he offers. Cour- 
teous, for he is always willing 
to share his medicine with a 
friend. Khaja Muhammad had 
prescribed for a Bedouin the 
equivalent of a black draught, 
and had duly taken the first 
sip. Another Bedouin passed 
by. “ What is that that you 
are drinking?” he inquired. 
“Tt is yours,” said the patient 
with a stately grace, handing 
the draught to his friend. And 
the friend drank it. 

Returned to India, Khaja 
Muhammad in some way fell 
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in with the old Nawab of Ban- 
ganapalle, who invited him to 
the State to be its chief doctor, 
He had been practising there 
for about quarter of a century 
when I arrived. Then there 
visited us a senior officer of the 
Indian Medical Service: he 
acceded politely to our doctor’s 
request that he should visit the 
hospital, but I saw a smile 
lurking in his eyes. What was 
he likely to find? Dried snakes, 
stuffed alligators, paper pills 
with texts from the Koran 
written on them? I accom- 
panied him to the door of the 
ward ; he passed in ; I remained 
on the verandah. He spent a 
good while there: finally, he 
beckoned to me to enter. He 
was staring at a patient and 
at Khaja Muhammad as if each 
had two heads. ‘“ Man,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ you’re a magni- 
ficent surgeon. But where, in 
the name of God, did you 
learn it? ”’ 

Old Khaja Muhammad bowed. 
““T fear that I learned a good 
deal on my patients, sir,’’ he 
replied mildly. 

Genius, Carlyle has said, is 
but an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Certainly our old 
Doctor Sahib studied and 
puzzled interminably. But 
there is more in the matter 
than that. Later I introduced 
Khaja Muhammad to a brilliant 
doctor, who took him round a 
hospital and returned te me 
in hopeless bewilderment. ‘I 
don’t understand the old fellow’s 
mental processes,’”’ he said, “ or 
what manner of reasoning he 
follows. But he didn’t make a 
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diagnosis from which I differed.”’ 
It seems to me that the man 
gifted with that uncanny faculty 
called genius does things right 
because it never occurs to him 
that there is any other possible 
way of doing them. The late 
Lord Justice Ronan, one of 
Treland’s greatest lawyers, made 
@ remark to me about an old 
Trish Puisne Judge: “If you 
talk to him you’d say that he 
had never opened a law book, 
never realised that there is such 
@ science aa law. He doesn’t 
seem able to understand legal 
argument by Counsel. And 
yet I’ve never known him 
reversed on a point of law. I 
think that he runs by scent 
like a dog.” 

Khaja Muhammad told me a 
fact, disadvantageous, I fear, to 
writers of popular fiction. In 
their tales of India they are 
always poisoning people with 
dhatura leaves. ‘It’s quite 
impossible,” said he. ‘ You 
can poison a cow that way, but 
you couldn’t get a human being 
to eat enough dhatura leaves to 
produce any effect on him.” 
He had been summoned urgently 
to see a man who accused his 
cook of trying to poison him 
with dhatura, and who un- 
doubtedly was pretty sick. 
“What I make of it,’ said 
Khaja Muhammad, “is this. 
The man simply ate too much ; 
and, feeling ill, he somehow or 
other got this dhatura idea 
into his head. He sent for the 
vaidyan, who administered a 
potion. In substance it con- 
tained an enormous quantity 
of verdigris. The vaidyan was 


right in a way, for verdigris 
is an emetic. But he overdid 
it; he caused a sort of earth- 
quake in the man’s stomach, 
Between over-eating and the 
remedy for over-eating the man 
has had a tough time. But 
these people can stand a lot: 
he’ll get over it.’’ 

Khaja Muhammad loved the 
arts of medicine and surgery 
even aS Romeo loved Juliet. 
They were beautiful in his 
eyes. He asked me for many 
things for the hospital, never 
anything for himself. When I 
was leaving Banganapalle I 
asked whether I could not do 
something for him; after all, 
the resources of the State were 
still at my disposal. His face 
lighted up, and he produced 
a portentous list. It was of 
the most up-to-date surgical 
instruments. He showed me 
the first consignment of those 
horrors, and they sent a creepy 
feeling down my back. A 
few days after I had left I 
had a letter from him. He 


was desirous of inaugurating . 


his new instruments worthily ; 
and news was brought that a 
European travelling in the 
neighbourhood and playing with 
a revolver had shot himself 
in the arm. “I got everything 
in readiness,” wrote the old 
man, “ but unfortunately amputa- 
tion was not necessary.”” There 
spoke the true artist. 

Haji Khan Bahadur Khaja 
Muhammad Hussain Sahib is 
dead. But he did a lot of good 
while he lived. 

There is a crying need of 
doctors in India: there is a 
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vast deal of human misery 
which could be relieved. And 
there was, in my Indian day, 
a form of wickedness—I can 
call it by no other name— 
which made me furious. It 
was the preaching of Indian 
politicians to the ignorant, 
credulous people that European 
doctors are either fools or 
knaves; that European hospitals 
are just torture houses from 
which the poor villager can 
scarcely hope to escape with life. 
Were this preaching sincere, 
some excuse might be found for 
it: when it is utterly insincere, 
what can be said for it? One 
of the best known of modern 
Indian politicians was in jail, 
and he was taken suddenly 
and seriously ill. The Govern- 
ment, perhaps ironically, offered 
him the opportunity of acting up 
to the faith which he professed : 
he could leave prison and be 
treated by any vaidyan or hakim 
that his fancy suggested. In 
homely phrase, ‘there was 
nothing doing ’’: the politician 
asked and obtained the best 
European surgical and nursing 
skill that the country afforded. 
Of another I said to a well- 
known Indian doctor, “ Surely 
he can’t believe the rubbish 
that he has been talking.” 
“Of course he doesn’t,” replied 
the doctor, “ I’ve attended him 
and his family for years.” It 
is especially in the matter of 
eye trouble that this ignorant 
haranguing is blameworthy : 
‘indigenous’ treatment results 
wellnigh invariably in blindness. 

Yet one much advertised 
‘Indian remedy’ I was often 
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minded to try. It was a brand 
of hair oil, which caused a 
luxuriant growth of hair, re- 
lieved headache, and cured 
insanity. 

For nine or ten years I was 
engaged on a variety of Civil 
Service jobs, and then I returned 
as Collector to Kurnool. The 
district is about the size of 
Wales, and the Banganapalle 
State lies within its boundaries. 
So I renewed my acquaintance 
with the Nawab, and the cir- 
cumstances of the renewal were 
odd. One affair suggested how 
easily a rather careless good 
nature can get a man into 
trouble. 

There came to the Nawab’s 
Court a man’ who was quite 
obviously mad and _ quite 
obviously starving. But he 
believed himself to be the 
possessor of a priceless diamond, 
which he produced for the 
Nawab’s inspection. It was, 
in fact, a huge lump of cut 
glass, or of some quasi-trans- 
parent stone. The Nawab put 
the preposterous thing into a 
drawer, thought no more about 
it, and, having compassion on 
a fellow Moslem in distress, 
directed that a small allowance 
be paid to the man’s wife. 
But then a rumour was bruited 
abroad—and India is a vast 
whispering - gallery —that the 
Nawab had stolen a priceless 
jewel from the poor lunatic, 
that he was keeping the lunatic’s 
wife virtually a prisoner, that 
he was doing this, that, and the 
other iniquity. Now the posi- 
tion of a ruling prince is a 
peculiar one. Had the Nawab 
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been guilty of these enormities, 
the party aggrieved would have 
had no legal redress: there was 
no Court which could entertain 
a plaint against him. On the 
other hand, no Court was open 
to him for the dispelling of 
these slanders. I arranged the 
matter by taking the lunatic— 
and, I suspect, his instigators 
lurking in the background— 
seriously. I told him that on 
a given date I would hand 
over the ‘diamond’ to him 
in the presence of witnesses, 
and take his receipt: if he 
did not care to accept that 
offer I would pitch the thing 
into the fire. The lunatic (or 
somebody else) sent a lawyer 
to represent him: the lawyer 
—perhaps he had believed that 
there really was something in 
the story —laughed himself 
nearly into hysterics when the 
‘diamond ’ was produced. Yet 
there was a queer tag to the 
story. Somebody believed in 
the diamond, for somebody sent 
the ‘diamond’ to London for 
expert examination, and paid 
for a cable announcing the 
result. And with a certain 
humour the sender chose my 
name as a code word to denote 
the diamond. Somehow —I 
forget how—I managed to get 


hold of the cable. It was 
laconic : “Molony _ totally 
valueless.”’ 


The other matter involved 
me in the necessity of explain- 
ing what seemed to be a flagrant 
breach of good manners by the 
Government. An over-zealous 
subordinate of the Criminal 
Intelligence Department had a 


bright idea: he would enter 
Banganapalle in disguise, and 
spy out the land. In disguise! 
Within a day of his entrance 
everyone in the State knew 
every detail of the spy’s coming 
and going; and the Nawab’s 
officials set themselves to lead 
him up the garden path. He 
swallowed what they told him 
as a cat swallows cream. The 
thing was amusing enough in 
its way, but it became less 
amusing when the Nawab, 
getting wind of it, demanded 
an explanation. 

Disguise, evasion in India, at 
first sight seem to be easy; 
in point of fact they are more 
difficult than in England. It 
might seem a simple thing for 
@ criminal to fade away from 
cities, railways, roads, into the 
unnumbered villages of the wide 
plains. But just because every 
petty village is a self-contained, 
unvisited unit, the appearance 
of a stranger sets every tongue 
wagging. And caste rules and 
connections are sO many, 80 
intricate, and so _ closely 
scrutinised that it is wellnigh 
impossible in India for a man 
to pretend to be that which he 
is not. I have never believed 
it possible for a European to 
disguise himself as an Indian: 
ten minutes would see the end 
of his imposture. 

In fact, disguise anywhere is 
a very doubtful possibility, if 
other parties have any interest 
in penetrating the disguise. A 
leading light of Scotland Yard 
told me this story. ‘“ Heavy 
make-up, Sherlock Holmes style, 
is simply fatuous: a baby could 
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see through it. But a man can 
sometimes present a different 
side of his character. I’m 
interested in racing: I’ve got 
the manner and jargon of the 
habitual racegoer at my finger- 
ends. I wanted some informa- 
tion about a man, and thought 
that I could get it at a flash 
‘racing bar’ in a London back 
street. So I went there, just 
a trifle altered in appearance, 
sat down, and called for a 
‘gin and it.’ The barman bent 
down as he put it on my table: 
‘Oo are you looking for, sir?’ 
he whispered. I could take in 
you—what use would that be 
to me?—but I can’t take in 
them.” 

Yet sometimes the thing can 
be done. There came to my 
station a Moslem leader, a holy 
man; he preached to large 
audiences in the mosque; un- 
deniably he was eloquent and 
learned. He paid me a cere- 
monial visit, a magnificent figure 
in green turban and green silk 
mantle. We exchanged com- 
pliments in Urdu; I asked 
whether he would honour me 
by taking tea with me. He 
assented, and till my servant 
was out of earshot he talked 
generalities in Urdu. Then 
without change of face or voice 
he asked in English: ‘“ Do you 
know a man named —— ? ” 

I gasped. “I thought you 
were a Moslem preacher,” I 
said dazedly. “I am,” said the 
holy man politely, “ but I am 
also a O.1.D. Inspector.”’ 

Kurnool is an out-of-the-way 
District, and its capital is tucked 
away in its northernmost corner 
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on the banks of the Tanga- 
badhra River. On the other 
side of the river lies the great 
Mohammedan kingdom of 
Hyderabad. There is a dam 
across the river at Sunkesula, 
and being there on business in 
the hot weather I thought that 
a plunge into a deep pool 
sheltered by a masonry training 
wall would be delightful. An 
Indian to whom I mentioned 
my idea agreed that it was a 
good idea. Together—I in a 
bathing suit—we strolled out 
on the wall, and I poised myself 
for a dive. Suddenly a thought 
struck me: “Are there any 
crocodiles here?” I asked. 
*“* Crocodiles ? ” said the Indian 
mildly; “oh yes, it’s full of 
them ’’!! 

My business was with my 
‘opposite number’ in the 
Nizam’s kingdom. Famine was 
threatening on both sides of the 
river, and I wanted to know 
what he proposed to do about 
it. He sent a note that he 
expected me to tea, and that his 
boatmen would ferry me across. 
The boat turned out to be a 
sort of circular coracle: the 
boatmen carried it about half 
a mile up-stream, launched it, 
and set a paddle to steer us 
slantwise across the current. 
And the marrow in my bones 
was turned to water. We came 
swirling down to the dam over 
which the water was roaring: 
it seemed that in five seconds 
we should leap the crest and 
crash into the whirlpools below. 
But the boatmen’s calculations 
were correct: we ‘nicked the 
corner’ to an inch. I suppose 
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they were so familiar with the 
crossing that they did not 
trouble to allow a margin of 
safety. 

I visited Hyderabad city twice, 
and found myself received with 
an almost embarrassing cordial- 
ity. In truth I often wondered 
why Hyderabad put itself out 
so much to make my visits 
enjoyable. I met the three 
great Hyderabadis of that time: 
Sir Faridoonji Jamshedji, Sir 
Ahmed Hussain, and General 
Sir Afsur-ul-Mulk, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Nizam’s army. 
We English make a queer 
muddle of the General’s titles. 
His English title was Sir Mu- 
hammad Ali Beg: Afsur-ul- 
Mulk was a Hyderabadi title. 
As we mix them, it is as though 
we spoke in English of Sir Lord 
Loamshire. 

What struck me most in 
Hyderabad was the apparently 
successful solution of a thorny 
problem, the relations between 
European and Indian. There 
the races seemed to meet with- 
out constraint, and on a foot- 
ing of unconscious, unconcerned 
equality. In British India 
neither seems to be quite at 
ease in the company of the 
other. The chief reason, I 
suspect, is that the Hyderabadis 
are independent, so quietly con- 
scious of their own dignity that 
they have no need to assert it. 
They are also adaptable. Of 
Sir Faridoonji the Chief Justice 
of the State remarked to me: 
‘“ He’s oddly Protean. He can 
be a European with Europeans, 
a Moslem with Moslems, a 
Hindu with Hindus. Actually 
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he is none of these: he is g 


Parsi.”” Speaking on the sub- 
ject of racial relations Sir Fayi- 
doonji himself said casually to 
me: “ After all, I’m just ag 
much a foreigner here as you 
are.’ Many of those whom 
I met were army officers, 
Hyderabad is the chief centre 
of the Nizam’s forces, and at 
Secunderabad, cheek by jowl, 
there is a large British army, 
There is a sort of camaraderie 
in a trade: the officers from 
both sides fraternise, and s0 
sharp racial angles are rubbed 
into roundness. I have a mem- 
ory of lunching or dining in a 
Hyderabad Mess: it differed 
in nothing, so far as I could see, 
from the Mess of a British 
regiment. Sir Faridoonji and 
Sir Afsur are dead: with Sir 
Ahmed Hussain my friendship 
has continued for twenty years 
and more. 

Kurnool was once a Princi- 
pality of sorts: the ruined 
palace of the old Nawabs stands 
on a bluff overlooking the river, 
and in the ruins some of the 
Nawabs’ descendants are living 
squalidly. That is an Indian 
problem. Those petty princes 
could scarcely hope to continue ; 
but need their descendants have 
sunk so low? There are rich 
landowners in India; but why 
should they be, as a rule, of 
such very little use to them- 
selves or to anyone else ? 

There is nothing in India 
which corresponds to ‘The 
County.’ This is a queer 
English institution : at different 
times I have laughed at it, sworn 
at it, admired it. For I think 
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that in its different aspects 
it merits mockery, blasphemy, 
and, above all, admiration. 
The county magnate may be 
pompous, overbearing, obsessed 
py the idea that because he 
stays rooted everlastingly like 
a scarecrow in his one spot, he 
is therefore better than those 
who go hither and thither win- 
ning their livelihood from the 
world. And yet the magnate 
is usually a virile creature, a 
strong stock. He has a high 
sense of private honour ; so far 
(it may not be very far) as he 
sees public right, he follows 
that right. He has a conscious- 
ness of duty to his country. 
There is much of genuine charm, 
though it may be a pompous 
charm, in his private life. It 
need not particularly surprise 
anyone if now and then he 
shoots a spark of greatness into 
the world. 

It is not so in India. And 
the reasons? Caste distinctions, 
I suspect, which shut each man, 
or each little group of men, into 
a watertight compartment. The 
position of women: uneducated, 
shut up in zenanas, they contri- 
bute nothing to the grace of 
life. The hot, enervating 
climate which renders work 
distasteful to those who need 
not work that they may eat. 

And the English ‘ County’ 
perpetually refreshes itself with 
new blood. The prosperous 
butter merchant buys a country 
place, and in the next generation 
his family is ‘County.’ The 
stamina of the founder may 
carry the family on for a 
century and more: if it does 
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not, why, there is the prosperous 
bootmaker to step into the 
vacant place and attempt the 
adventure afresh. In India 
people ‘ stay put.’ The brainy 
man of business is not attracted 
by the prospect of a country 
home; the landowner moulder- 
ing on his estate feels no in- 
clination to prove his strength 
in the battle of the strong. 

And in India, in Southern 
India at any rate, the brains 
and culture of the race are with 
the Brahmin. And the Brah- 
min is a curious phenomenon. 
‘“‘ He’s only a parasite, and he 
has never been anything else,’’ 
savagely growled to me old Sir 
Theagaraja Chetty, who hated 
Brahmins. That is an over- 
statement: the strongest Indian 
that I ever knew in public life— 
and I never knew a European 
who was stronger—was a 
Brahmin. But undeniably the 
Brahmin prefers the rdle of 
Eminence grise to that of Bmi- 
nence rouge. He wishes to be 
the power behind the throne 
rather than to sit on the throne. 
His is the voice which whispers 
suggestions rather than the 
voice which utters commands. 
He hugs his brains, his culture 
to himself; either he does not 
desire or is unable to impart 
them to others. 

On the particular Brahmin 
to whom I have referred an 
English statesman, who visited 
India, passed a curious judg- 
ment. He described him as “ a 
very tame creature.” We all 
make mistakes at times, but a 
mistake of this magnitude is 
beyond my understanding. A 
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friend suggested to me an 
explanation: ‘“‘The Brahmin 
didn’t suffer windbags gladly. 
And he made no particular 
effort to disguise his feelings.” 
I did not know the Englishman, 
but I knew the Brahmin very 
well. And I suspect that the 
explanation was the true one. 
It must provoke resentment in 
any man to be seen through 
and through, to be weighed in 
the balance and cast aside as 
wanting. : 

In Kurnool I was the insti- 
gator of a little war: what 
opprobrium ‘friends of the 
people’ in England would have 
poured on my head had the 
story leaked into the news- 
papers ! 

In the north of Kurnool, 
from west to east, there stretches 
a great forest: it covers a 
thousand square miles and more. 
And in the forest lived the 
Chenchus, jungle men like the 
Khonds, but totally different. 
The Khond may drink, but 
he drinks jovially. He may 
occasionally misjudge the resist- 
ance of another Khond’s skull 
to the edge of an axe, but he 
would not of set purpose hurt 
anyone. Save for the frightful 
Meriah superstition he is not 
cruel. As I have said, he is 
literally truthful in all his 
words; and I doubt whether 
it would be possible to explain 
to him the meaning of stealing. 
Why should one man wish to 
take that which is another’s ? 

The Chenchus were a beastly 
race; sulky, half-witted crea- 
tures, sullenly swilling liquor 
distilled from the forest trees. 


And they were cruel. They 
would steal forth from the 
forest depths to prey op 
villages and wayfarers; and 
to robbery they added every 
bestiality conceivable by the 
mind of man. There had been 
much talk of taming them by 
gentleness: I argued that only 
the father and mother of 4 
hammering would set their feet 
on the right way. My argu- 
ments at last prevailed: a 
force of “reserve police”— 
in India a military rather 
than a _ police force — was 
gathered together, and the war 
began. It was_ splendidly 
directed by the officer in charge, 
He proclaimed a list of about 
forty ringleaders; and until 
these were surrendered he 
hunted the Chenchus through 
their forest, giving them no 
respite. For all that, he used 
no indiscriminate severity: he 
made it plain that the hunt 
would go on till the quarry 
were in hand, that it would 
stop the moment that they 
were in hand. And in about 
a month he prevailed. It is 
nearly twenty years since I 
have seen the Chenchu land, 
but I hope that the lesson 
abides in the mind of the 
Chenchus. 

And yet an occasional flash 
of humour, perhaps unconsci- 
ous, came forth from Chenchu 
land. An Englishman—and 
he was a police officer— 
spent a couple of years of his 
life, and nearly wrecked his 
health, in a mission to the 
Chenchus. He pleaded with 
them, and he forgave their 
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offences against himself seventy 
times and seven. Once he 
came upon a_ sentimental 
tragedy. A Chenchu girl—her 
name was Komati—was to be 
married to a@ man, and she 
was weeping. ‘“ But what’s 
wrong with him?” asked the 
policeman. He had in his 
camp a bicycle of which one 
tyre was punctured. Komati 
prodded the deflated tyre with 
her finger: ‘“ He’s just like 
that,’’? she said despondently. 

The story took an odd turn. 
It was a matter of money; 
the bridegroom had paid twenty 
rupees for his bride, and he 
was determined to have her. 


“Tf I paid you back the 
money?” asked the police- 
man. Why, that was all right 
from the bridegroom’s point 
of view; there were as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it. So the money was paid 
over, and, seemingly, all was 
contentment and peace. But 
a few days later there came 
to the policeman’s camp a 
deputation of Chenchus leading 
Komati garlanded and radiant. 
““She’s your wife,’’ they ex- 
plained; ‘“ haven’t you bought 
her?” The fair Komati was 
more than ready to ratify the 
bargain, but, alas, Barkis was 
unwillin’. 
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OIL AND WATER. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Up to a few years ago feuds, 
of varying intensity, existed 
between deck officers and 
engineers in many of the ships 
in the Merchant Service. As 
may readily be understood, such 
feuds would be at their worst 
in those vessels containing 
officers who had been trained 
in sail. Most of them had 
spent the years between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty 
battering around the oceans; 
many of them had at least a 
couple of Cape Horn voyages 
to their credit and were already 
men of the world before they 
got their first certificates ; 
whereas the members of the 
engine-room staff had been 
trained under the sheltered con- 
ditions of the engineering shops 
and were still parochially 
minded. The mechanics, as 
they were sometimes con- 
temptuously referred to, were 
quick to resent the superior 
attitude of the deck staff and 
indeed evolved a superiority of 
their own. After all it was 
they who moved the vessel 
about from port to port, they 
claimed; even the captain 
would be useless without them ; 
and a class of men who did not 
know the difference between a 
big end and a crosshead—and 
certainly most officers were woe- 
fully ignorant of anything con- 


de 


nected with machinery—could 
hardly be considered as even 
moderately well educated. Any- 
how, the two departments, 
though they did not allow 
friction to interfere with 
efficiency, got on but poorly 
together. Mr Macfie, fourth 
engineer of the 8.8. Chaman, 
summed it up in his own way. 

“Tt’s no use talkin’; oil 
an’ water’ll never mix,” he 
declared. 

Iil- feeling between the 
different staffs was by no means 
strong on board the Chaman, 
but Mr Macfie had a private 
feud of his own. He and Mr 
Druce, the second officer, were 
at daggers drawn; like Mr 
Stanley Holloway’s Owd Sam 
and his sergeant, ‘ They 
thought nowt of each other 
at all.”” Besides being a bigoted 
engineer Mr Macfie was a 
fervidly patriotic Scot—one of 
the kind that bring Burns 
into play on the slightest pro- 
vocation. He made a point of 
swallowing large quantities of 
whisky on New Year’s eve— 
which he called Hogmanay, 
and regarded as an exclusively 
Scottish festival—going round 
the ship with a bottle to first- 
foot everybody and singing 
“* Auld lang syne” all through 
the middle watch; and Mr 
Druce had the reprehensible 
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habit of having a dig at Scots- 
men, their manners and customs, 
at every opportunity. It was 
said of Macfie that his patriotism 
got him into trouble on his 
first voyage aS @ very raw 
sixth engineer from the Clyde. 
He had been reading a history 
of the Indian Mutiny during 
the passage out, with the result 
that on arrival at Bombay he 
saw red and violently assaulted 
the first cargo coolie that 
poarded the ship. 

“Tak’ that for the well o’ 
Cawnpore, ye Nana Sahib, ye!” 
he shouted. 

The unfortunate native, who 
almost certainly had never heard 
of either Nana or the well, 
and probably did not know 
that there was a place called 
Cawnpore, took one look at 
the blazing eyes and uplifted 
fist, then bolted like a hare 
down the gangway. When next 
seen from the ship he was 
moving along the dock wall 
with considerable rapidity. He 
returned with a European 
policeman, and Mr Macfie’s 
patriotism was not accepted 
as an excuse when he was fined 
twenty rupees in the magis- 
trate’s court next day. 

The Chaman was a fine, 
single-screw cargo steamer with 
accommodation for about three 
dozen passengers, and when 
on her regular run that accom- 
modation was usually well filled. 
Even two years after the 
Armistice, however, affairs in 
the shipping world were still 
in a chaotic condition, and she 
had never returned to her 
regular trade after transport 
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work. She had loaded a full 
cargo for South American ports 
at Calcutta, and had just dis- 
charged the last of it at the 
Fiscal mole at Valparaiso. With 
only her water-ballast tanks 
full, flying light, and standing 
up out of the water like a 
balloon, she had left the mole 
and was now moored at the 
extreme eastern end of the 
line of tiers of buoys. She was 
at the outer end of her tier 
and was riding head to sea- 
ward to her port anchor, with 
her starboard cable shackled 
to the buoy ahead, and her 
stern secured by a mooring 
chain to the buoy astern. It 
was during the season of the 
dreaded Northers, and there 
were signs that one of those 
was not far away. The clouds 
were low, the barometer had 
dropped heavily, and a swell 
was rolling into the bay which 
is full open to the north. The 
more distant land was re- 
markably visible ; the hill over 
Puerta Papudo and the heights 
over Pichidanque Bay seemed 
to have crept considerably 
nearer. 

The officers and engineers 
were all pretty well tied to the 
ship while the cargo was being 
discharged at the mole, and 
several of them had planned 
to go ashore that evening on 
riotous pleasure bent ; but their 
hopes were dashed when, during 
the afternoon, lighters which 
had brought off some of the 
homeward cargo, unable to stay 
alongside, had cast off and 
made for shelter. About five 
o’clock the code flag V., in- 
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dicating that traffic in the Bay 
was totally suspended, was 
hoisted on the flagstaff at the 
Rescue Station. It seemed an 
unnecessary order, for by that 
time there were no craft moving 
about; the last of the long, 
low shore-boats that plied for 
hire had fled, leaving the Bay 
with an appearance of bleak- 
ness and desolation. To the 
eastward, in the shoaler water 
of the inner road, many sailing 
ships were moored to their own 
anchors, the majority of them 
Germans. These had been in- 
terned when the Great War 
broke out and had lain there 
ever since—neglected, dishev- 
elled and rusty, many with 
only skeleton crews. Ahead of 
the Chaman, in the deeper 
water of the outer road, there 
was @ lofty French four-masted 
barque, with white masts and 
yards. The broad white lines, 
painted with imitation gun- 
ports which ran round both 
sides beneath her black bul- 
warks, were streaked with the 
rust of a long passage. She had 
arrived during the day and was 
lying to her own anchor; for 
there had been no time to put 
her in a permanent berth in 
the tiers. 

In the last half-hour of day- 
light the wind’s strength was 
as yet barely half a gale, but 
the swell was far heavier than 
the force of the wind warranted. 
An endless procession of high 
ridges rolled in from the Pacific, 
and the tossing sailing ships 
were already straining hard 
at their cables. Even in the 
tiers of buoys the steamers 


were pitching lazily. After 
supper in the Chaman the dis. 
appointed revellers who had 
hoped to visit the shore were 
getting up a four at bridge 
when the second engineer 
thought of a brighter idea. 

“ Let’s have a sing-song,” he 
suggested. ‘It isn’t often we 
get a chance of being all 
together like this.” 

He went round the various 
cabins and shepherded the 
occupants to the passengers’ 
smoking-room in which there 
was a piano. The fifth engineer 
was on duty in the engine- 
room; for the orders were to 
keep easy steam, a full head 
to be ready at two hours’ notice 
if required. The captain was 
in his cabin, but the other 
officers soon gathered round 
the piano. Mr Macfie was there, 
looking very peaceable and con- 
tented. He had been engaged 
on a particularly dirty job in 
a coal bunker all day, but now 
his freshly scrubbed face grinned 
over his white starched collar 
and black tie. Like all the 
others he was wearing the 
new standard uniform evolved 
during the war. The chief 
engineer thought how present- 
able, in their blue and gold 
and brass buttons, his men 
looked under the glare of the 
electric light; he beamed 
paternally on the assembled 
company and told the chief 
steward to send up drinks. 
The second engineer was chair- 
man, and he carried out his 
duties conscientiously, with due 
regard to the etiquette of 
smoking concerts as he had 
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known them in his native 
Newcastle. 

The swell became heavier, 
and the pitching motion in- 
creased; the oak panelling of 
the smoking-room creaked, men 
slid about in their seats, and 
the glasses danced on the small 
tables. But the concert went 
on merrily, and the wireless 
operator’s fingers travelled gym- 
nastically over the piano keys. 
The chief engineer was induced 
to sing his only song: “ Jean, 
Jean, my bonnie, bonnie Jean,” 
learned thirty years before. Im- 
mediately after he had done so 
he and the chief officer were 
summoned by a quartermaster, 
who said the captain wished to 
see them in the chartroom. 
The second engineer rapped on 
his table with the spanner he 
was using for a chairman’s 
gavel. 

“Mr Druce will sing ‘ The 
Yeomen of England,’ ”’ he an- 
nounced. 

Mr Druce had a_ trained 
baritone voice, and was looked 
on as the star turn. After the 
first verse, in accordance with 
the chairman’s dictum, he had 
to sing the chorus, the crowd 
joining in the second time it 
was sung. His version of the 
chorus of “The Yeomen of 
England ” was— 

“For Spaniards and Dutchmen, 

And Frenchmen and — er — 
Scotchmen, 


As foemen have cursed them, 
The Yeomen of...” 


He got no further. He had 
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undoubtedly accompanied the 
second line with a leer at the 
fourth engineer, who was quick 
to resent the implied insult 
to Scotland. He rose from 
his chair and was advancing 
on the piano in a threatening 
manner when a quick lurch 
threw him off his balance and 
he slid back a few feet on the 
slippery, sloping, tiled floor. 
Recovering, he waved a fist 
at Mr Druce. 

‘¢ What the hell d’ye mean ? ” 
he roared indignantly. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, 
please!” the second engineer 
pleaded, and banged on the 
table with his spanner. 

The engine-room telegraph 
from the bridge clanged, and 
echoed through the empty ship. 

‘““ What the hell does that 
mean ? ’? Mr Druce said. 

A door leading from the 
deck opened and the chief 
officer, clad in dripping oil- 
skins, staggered into the 
smoking-room. 

“* We’re going on sea-watches 
right away,’ he said. ‘“ The 
old man has ordered a full head 
of steam in case she bursts the 
moorings; we may have to 
slip if it gets much worse.’ 

The party broke up. The 
third officer went to his room 
to don oilskins preparatory to 
going on the bridge ; the fourth 
engineer had to change into 
a boiler suit and get down into 
the engine-room; the second 
officer went to his bunk, for he 
had to keep the middle watch. 
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When Mr Druce went on the 
bridge at twelve o’clock he 
found that the night was as 
dark as the grave, with a 
driving mist that was half 
rain, half spray. The sky was 
heavily overcast and black scud 
passed close overhead at light- 
ning speed. The Chaman was 
labouring heavily ; for the swell 
was as bad as anything the 
second officer had seen off Cape 
Horn. It was thudding against 
the bows of the moored steamer 
with shuddering concussions, 
and as she lifted to it and 
tossed her head high in the air 
the cables grated in the hawse- 
pipes and the windlass brakes 
groaned in tortured complaint. 
As a great liquid ridge ran 
under her, amidships, she poised 
insecurely on its crest, giving 
the awful impression that she 
could easily fall off it into 
nothingness. As it passed aft 
her stern rose, her bow plunged 
sickeningly into the hollow and 
burrowed as if it had no in- 
tention of rising again, till 
the next ridge sent the spray 
flying over the forecastle-head 
and warned the ship it was 
time to climb upward. The 
strain on the cables forward 
and the mooring chain aft was 
stupendous; it seemed _ in- 
credible that they could stand 
the terrific jerks to which they 
were subjected. Every half- 
hour the second officer left 
the bridge and inspected them, 
and he found the effect of the 
darkness such that, looking 


over the bow or the stern, he 
could not see the buoys. He 
had been wondering why the 
old man did not slip the moor- 
ings, stand out to sea and get 
finished with it ; now he knew, 
Dodging invisible buoys, and 
probably floating wreckage, in 
an endeavour to get clear, 
would be madness. Of course, 
if anything carried away it 
would have to be done; till 
then they had better stay where 
they were, hang on—and hope. 

About two o’clock a squall 
of hurricane force, accompanied 
by heavy rain, struck the labour- 
ing steamer. Mr Druce, stand- 
ing close to the captain in the 
starboard wing of the bridge, 
saw him turn his back to the 
horizontal sheets of driving rain 
that were lashing against the 
canvas dodger and flying in 
finely diffused spray over the 
top of it, and grip the after- 
rail with nervous intensity. He 
lay back on his heels dragging 
at the rail as if by the power 
of his arms he could prevent 
his vessel from driving back- 
ward. The squall lasted for 
ten minutes—ten minutes of 
sheer breath-catching suspense, 
during which they imagined 
every sound they heard was 
caused by a parted cable— 
then its howling violence passed 
shoreward. A quarter of an 
hour later the second officer, 
peering ahead, saw a fiery 
streak shooting up into the 
sky to break into a group of 
coloured fire- balls. At the 
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same time the report of a 
bursting rocket was borne down 
on the wind. 

“That must be from that 
French barque; she must be 
dragging,’ the captain said 
apprehensively. 

It was not long before the 
distress signal was answered. 
Somewhere on the beach a 
green bengal light flared up, 
followed by a red rocket. 

“Nip into the chartroom, 
turn up the port regulations 
and see what that means,” 
the captain said. 

Mr Druce got into the chart- 
room after a struggle with 
the door, which opened out- 
wards, braced himself against 
the chart-table and turned 
over the pages of the handbook. 
He returned to the bridge. 

“Tt signifies that a lifeboat 
has put off, sir,’’ he reported. 

“H’m! it may have put 
off, but it won’t get very far,”’ 
the captain said grimly. ‘“‘ Any- 
how, it’s a couple of tugs he 
wants, not a lifeboat.’’ 

The night of terror wore on, 
punctuated by three rockets, 
at ten-minute intervals, sent 
up to the eastward—presumably 
by one of the sailing ships 
anchored out there. This time 
there was no response from the 
shore. At one time cries for 
help came from the direction 
of the starboard beam. They 
soon died away. To port a 
steamer in the next tier of 
buoys was having trouble with 
her moorings; during a lull 
in the wind the sounds of 
shouted commands reached the 
Chaman’s bridge. The prox- 
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imity of the straining steamers 
abeam and astern in their own 
tier—the positions of the nearer 
ones indicated by their flicker- 
ing riding-lights—gave a weird, 
indescribable feeling. When the 
chief officer came on the bridge 
at four o’clock the captain 
ordered him to go forward and 
keep an eye on the moorings, 
and asked the second officer 
to stay on the bridge till day- 
break. 

Dawn was heralded by an- 
other violent squall which lasted 
till there was sufficient daylight 
to see the ship’s head. The 
rain ceased as if it had been 
cut off by a gigantic knife. 
The clearing revealed the chief 
officer cowering behind the cowl 
of a ventilator on the forecastle- 
head, and the captain grey- 
faced, haggard, and hollow- 
eyed after his night of strain. 
As the light spread it uncovered 
from the darkness the sailing 
ships to the eastward. They 
were in a terrible plight. 
Several of them had dragged 
their anchors down on top of 
others still holding on, and were 
tangled up in a heaving mass 
of rusty hulls and falling spars. 
Two were adrift and helpless, 
broadside on to wind and sea, 
surging rapidly toward the shore. 
At least two had foundered ; 
their topmasts were occasionally 
visible in the hollows between 
the waves. Those whose 
anchors had held were fighting 
hard against the never-ending, 
steep, rolling hills of water, 
with crests flattened by the 
wind and milky white. Most 
of the ships were in ballast 
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trim ; as their bows lifted high 
in the air a quarter of their 
keels became visible and their 
cables trended ahead as stiff 
as sixty-fathom iron bars. 
The bows dipped, the sterns 
rose and revealed the bottom 
pintles of their rudders. The 
whole area was strewn with 
wreckage, and sodden men could 
be seen clinging to floating 
spars. A large steel ship in 
ballast, with anchors - still 
holding, had a small, loaded 
wooden barque right under her 
bows, and with her forefoot, 
dropping from a height of 
forty feet, was pounding it 
to pieces, like a gigantic pile- 
driver. 

Above the roar of the wind 
there rose the thundering of 
the surf on the beach; along 
the line of the sea-wall and 
quay the seas were breaking 
heavily and sending up a curtain 
of spray, a hundred feet high, to 
shut out from view the cranes 
and the buildings beyond. 
Along the lines of tiers of moor- 
ing buoys, liners, coasting 
steamers, and tramps were 
pitching violently; from the 
tiers in which the Chaman was 
moored to the Chilean cruiser 
in a semi- sheltered position 
away to the west, not a vessel 
was still for a single moment. 
The port of Valparaiso was a 
blustering, wind-swept turmoil 
of gigantic rollers and tossing 
vessels dancing frantically to 
the Norther’s demoniacal tune. 

So absorbed were the captain 
and second officer in a spectacle 
of such terrible magnitude, so 
overcome with the strain of 


their complete helplessness to 
render any assistance, that they 
had failed to notice their own 
danger. The loud report of 
an exploding detonator was 
borne down by the north wind, 
A shout from the chief officer, 
standing by the windlass, and 
his gesticulating arm, drew their 
attention forward; and there, 
looming out of the rain that 
again battered them, they saw 
the French four-masted barque. 
She had dragged her anchors 
and was now less than a quarter 
of a mile away. From the way 
she was yawing about it was 
obvious she was still dragging ; 
she came visibly nearer as they 
watched; by the line of her 
drift she would soon be surging 
down on top of them. The 
captain acted instantly. 

“ Stand by below! all hands 
to stations !’’ he shouted. He 
seized the megaphone, steadied 
it with difficulty on top of the 
canvas dodger and pointed it 
at the chief officer. ‘ Rotse 
out all hands! Take the port 
watch — unshackle the star- 
board cable and slip it! Send 
the other watch aft!’ he roared. 

The second officer rang the 
engine-room telegraph to stand 
by. While he waited im- 
patiently for a reply he glanced 
out to port; several steamers 
were already slipping their 
moorings. A fine Chilean pas- 
senger vessel was actually under 
way. She was a powerful twin- 
screw steamer, and the reluctance 
she showed in gathering head- 
way against the wind and sea 
augured badly for the Chaman 
when she let go from the buoys. 
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The telegraph clanged stridently, 
the pointer moved round the 
dial. 

“All ready below, sir,” Mr 
Druce reported. 

“ Slip the stern mooring chain 
and be lively about it,’’ the 
captain cried. 

The second officer descended 
to the lower bridge, ran along 
it and passed down the ladder 
to the main-deck. The fourth 
engineer’s cabin was at the 
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end of the alleyway, and had 
a large port-hole opening aft. 
Mr Druce could see him dressing 
hurriedly and yawning heavily. 
His face came close to the 
open port-hole. 

“*Mornin’,’ he growled. 
“What are we goin’ to do 
now ? ” 

‘ We’re going to hop it while 
the hopping’s good, my bonnie 
laddie,’’ Mr Druce_ replied 
sweetly. 


Iii. 


The second officer found half 
a dozen men collected on the 
wind-swept, rain-washed after- 
deck. With the ship’s violent 
plunges—stern flying skyward 
one moment, dropping stone- 
like the next—they were having 
great difficulty in working ; but 
under the orders of the boat- 
swain’s mate they had led a 
wire rope along to the after- 
winch and were lashing the 
eye in the end of it to the 
mooring chain just abaft the 
heavy iron bitts to which it 
was secured. Unfortunately, 
the joining-shackle lay close 
up to the bitts and they had 
to use the wire to take the 
strain off the mooring chain 
before they could unshackle. 
When that was done they would 
cut the rope lashing and let 
the loose end of the chain, 
which led to the buoy, run out 
through the mooring pipe and 
into the sea. One of the hands 
tried the winch. It revolved 
&® few times, hesitated, and 
refused to start again. 


‘¢ We're always having trouble 
with that winch,’ Mr Druce 
shouted irritably. ‘One of 
you run along and tell the chief 
engineer.” 

There was no time to lose, 
and the hands knew it. One 
of them made his way along 
the deck as rapidly as he could, 
and in a very short time re- 
turned with Mr Macfie, who, 
after a growl about blasted, 
brass-bound bridge ornaments 
who did not know enough about 
winches to open the drain 
cocks before starting them, set 
to work. The cocks had been 
opened, however; there was 
something else wrong with the 
winch, and Mr Macfie, a winch 
expert, diagnosed it as having 
been caused by a Chilano steve- 
dore the previous day. While 
he worked—swiftly, for he, too, 
knew there was no time to 
lose—Mr Druce looked over 
the stern to make sure the 
propeller was clear, for there 
was wreckage drifting about. 
To his astonishment he dis- 
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covered an empty cargo lighter 
about twenty feet astern. He 
was sure it had not been there 
when he had last inspected the 
stern mooring; probably it 
had just drifted down and 
fouled one of the buoy moor- 
ings. He noticed that the 
mooring chain, which was out 
through the pipe on the port 
quarter, would drop clear of 
the lighter, but did not care 
very much whether it did or 
not so long as he got rid of it. 
Mr Macfie got the winch to 
work just in time, for the 
captain’s impatient shouts were 
coming down on the wind. 
There was a very heavy strain 
on the mooring chain when 
the steamer’s stern was thrown 
upward, but as it dropped 
they managed to heave in 
some slack. The pin of the 
shackle was knocked out, the 
lashing cut, and the chain went 
rattling through the pipe. 

‘ All gone aft, sir! ’’ the second 
officer roared into the rain- 
laden gale. 

He was doubtful if he had 
been heard on the bridge, but 
through the rain he could see 
the captain staring aft. He 
waved his hands above his 
head to indicate that the chain 
had been let go; the captain 
waved back in reply; that 
was all right. Unfortunately, 
the Chaman had no mooring 
telegraph. Right aft there was 
a long iron rod with a disc on 
top of it which could be seen 
from the bridge. The disc 


was painted white on one side 
and red on the other. Mr Druce 
turned the rod round so that 
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the white side of the disc 
showed forward to convey the 
information that the propeller 
was clear. The fourth engineer 
was still tinkering at the winch, 
though he had difficulty in 
hanging on to it because of 
the violent, dislodging lurcheg, 

The Chaman drew away from 
the buoy. Evidently the star. 
board head chain had already 
been slipped and she was now 
being hove up to her anchor, 
The critical time would come 
when that was broken out of 
the ground, and Mr Druce 
sincerely hoped there was a 
good head of steam; for they 
would want, instantly, all the 
power the engines could give 
them to get headway on the 
ship against those _ gigantic 
rollers. He glanced over the 
stern again and saw to his 
horror that, though the mooring 
buoy was receding, the cargo 
lighter was following. Clearly 
it was attached to the ship in 
some way. Almost sick with 
apprehension, fearing the worst, 
he clambered over the rail, 
held on to it with one hand, 
leant out across the sea as far 
as he could and looked down. 
At that moment the ship’s stern 
—although she was flying light 
—had settled down till the 
top pintle of the rudder was 
submerged. She flung her stern 
up with a dizzy lift and exposed 
the bottom of the propeller 
arch—then Mr Druce discovered 
what was holding the lighter. 
The bight of its anchor chain, 
leading from its bow, lay across 
the uppermost blade of the 
propeller, half-way between the 
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tip and the boss, from star- 


poard to port. The anchor 
would be dragging along the 
pottom; both parts of the 
chain were trending aft. The 
propeller blade was slowly 
towing both anchor and lighter. 

He knew at once that the 
lighter had not been there 
long; the engineers were bound 
to have tried the engines over 
both ways before they answered. 
the ‘ stand by,’ and if the chain 
had been across the blade then 
the propeller would certainly 
have wound it up. That would 
happen now, a8 soon as the 
engines moved ahead ; the pro- 
peller revolving right-handed 
would wind up the chain leading 
down to the anchor and jam 
it in the arch. The propeller 
would be completely disabled. 
Instant action to meet this 
new crisis was demanded, for 
the engines might start at 
any moment. The second officer 
skipped over the rail and back 
on board, slewed the rod round 
so that the red side of the disc 
showed forward, and hailed the 
bridge with all the strength 
of his lungs. 

In a flash he realised that 
reporting the propeller foul was 
not enough. The Chaman’s 
anchor must be almost aweigh. 
Once it started to drag she was 
bound to take a sheer across 
the wind, and unless the engines 
could be used full speed ahead 
immediately she would sweep 
down broadside on to the vessel 
astern, smash herself up and 
quite conceivably sweep the 
whole tier. Even if cable were 
paid out again she could hardly 
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be saved; for once the anchor 
was broken out of the ground 
it was unlikely to take a fresh 
grip. It took less than ten 
seconds for those thoughts to 
pass through his mind; then 
he came to a decision. The 
cargo lighter would carry a 
crew of only two men, wherever 
they had gone; surely if they 
could weigh their anchor by 
hand at ordinary times, out in 
the deep water of the bay, he 
could get in enough slack on 
the chain to enable him to 
cast the bight of it clear of 
the Chaman’s propeller blade. 
He seized the end of a derrick 
fall, took two round turns 
with it about the stout upper 
rail, and threw a bowline in 
the end of the fall. The 


boatswain’s mate, obviously 
mystified, clung to the rail 
beside him. 


“Tm going down to throw 
that lighter’s chain clear of 
the propeller,’ Mr Druce ex- 
plained. 

“My Gawd! sir, you’ll be 
smashed ; look at the sea that’s 
runnin’ !” the boatswain’s mate 
cried. 

‘Never mind about that. 
You get outside the rail and 
see that the hands lower me 
down smartly; as soon as 
you see I’m low enough to 
reach the boss make the fall 
properly fast,’’ Mr Druce replied. 

He discarded his sou’wester 
and long, black oilskin coat, 
then climbed over the rail 
almost right aft on the star- 
board side, seated himself in 
the bowline and stepped clear. 
The hands surged the fall round 
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the rail, and he slid down the 
rounded steel plates. The stern 
dipped, a wave licked up over 
his head and nearly suffocated 
him. The stern flew up again. 

“Lower away handsomely,” 
he gasped. 

He was still dangling a few 
feet above the propeller, but 
was unable to reach it, when the 
stern dipped and the water 
closed over his head again. 
As it receded he found himself 
against the rudder, clinging 
desperately to rivet-heads with 
his fingers. He shook the 
water from his eyes and clutched 
the edge of the rudder post; 
using it for a guide he managed 
to reach the boss of the propeller 
and get his right hand gripped 
round the lighter’s chain before 
the Chaman’s stern dipped once 
more. Already he had per- 
formed an almost incredible 
feat, only made possible by 
the fact that the steamer had 
a cruiser stern. Not only had 
he reached the propeller boss 
but he had worked himself 
into a position, with one foot 
on it and the other under the 
blade that stretched out to 
starboard, that would give him 
the maximum leverage. Then 
a cold dread clutched at his 
heart and he almost collapsed 
with fright. Supposing at that 
moment the propeller whirled 
and churned and he was caught 
in it! He had hailed the 


bridge that it was foul: had 
he been heard against the 
blustering of the gale? He 
had turned the rod so that the 
red side of the disc showed 
it been seen 


forward: had 
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through the driving rain? ff 
was too late to think of thoge 
things now; he had better 
get to work. At first his 
hands trembled violently as he 
dragged at the lighter’s chain, 
then he forgot his fears in 
action. He made a discovery, 
As the stern flew upward the 
strain on the chain increased 
tremendously ; it became ag 
taut as a bar. He could only 
pull in some slack as the stem 
dipped. He was aided by his 
rubber sea-boots which had 
filled with water and helped 
to keep him down. He realised 
he could get no slack on the 
part of the chain that led 
down to the anchor; he would 
have to try and pull the lighter 
towards him. He took in about 
a foot of slack chain at the start 
of a downward plunge and 
tried to slip it up over the tip 
of the smooth phosphor bronze 
blade; then found he had 
only time to take a deep breath 
before the water rose over his 
head. The stern flew up, the 
chain tightened, and the slack 
was torn from his hands. He 
made a fresh start, set his 
teeth and exerted all his 
strength; his breath came in 
short gasps, and he felt the 
veins standing out on his fore- 
head. Again he got in a foot 
of slack chain on the downward 
plunge, to lose it all when the 
intense strain came on it. He 
would have required three hands 
—two to pull the lighter towards 
him, the third to slip the slack 
off the blade. 

He was in despair and 
weakening ; bruised, battered, 
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and rendered almost breathless 
py the scend of the seas. He 
felt he would have to give it 
up, he would never get the 
chain clear. One last desperate 
effort. He dragged the lighter 
a couple of feet nearer and 
held the slack chain in his 
hands, then became aware that 
he was not alone. A sodden, 
greasy boiler suit was rubbing 
against him. 

“Haud on tae it,’? Macfie 
cried. “Let me have the 
slack—ouch ! ”” 

The sea had closed over 
both, and when they again rose 
clear Macfie was gasping, 
spluttering, and spitting out 
salt water. He had the presence 
of mind, however, to work the 
slack chain which the second 
officer had gathered up the 
blade and over the tip. 

“ Right; let go!” he gasped. 

Mr Druce was not conscious 
of having let go. The chain 
was wrenched violently from 
his hands and fell clear. The 
stern again dropped from a 
giddy height, and, with no 
chain to hold on to, both 
men were washed off the boss. 
The counter lifted; they 
emerged from the sea, dangling 
from their ropes, on opposite 
sides of the rudder. There 
was no doubt about the chain 
being clear; the lighter had 
already drifted yards astern. 
Mr Druce felt himself being 
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hauled up, then heard a hail; 
the boatswain’s mate was 
peering down anxiously. 

‘‘ The captain’s raisin’ blue 
hell on the bridge, sir; the 
third officer’s come along to 
the after-end of the lower 
bridge and ’e’s yellin’ fit to 
burst !’’ he shouted. ‘He wants 
to know, for Gawd’s sake, why 
the propeller ain’t clear.’’ 

‘“ All clear now; slew the 
disc round,” the second officer 
spluttered. ‘‘ Tell the hands to 
make me fast and haul Mr Macfie 
clear of the water, quick ! ” 

Hardly was Mr Macfie pulled 
up a couple of yards when the 
propeller whirled and thrashed 
the sea, showing there had 
been urgent need. As _ the 
stern dropped, it churned the 
water into a seething maelstrom ; 
as it rose high, the whirling 
upper blades flailed the empty 
air with increased speed. Mr 
Druce felt giddy and sick as 
he thought of what might 
have happened. He was hauled 
up level with the rail and 
clambered on board with diffi- 
culty. Pulling himself together 
he crossed the deck to greet 
the dripping Macfie. 

“Well, thanks to you we 
pulled that job off all right,’’ 
he said heartily. 

‘6 Ay, but clearin’ propellers is 
no’ my job,’’ Mr Macfie grunted. 
“Wait till the chief lays his 
hands on me.”’ 


IV. 


Mr Druce soon discovered on of hands was not confined 
that a desire for the laying tothechief engineer. A quarter- 
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master approached him where 
he stood on the after - deck, 
soaked to the skin and shivering 
with cold, and told him the 
captain wanted him on the 
bridge. As he staggered for- 
ward he noticed that the 
Chaman had a new motion; 
she was rolling as well as pitch- 
ing. That her head had fallen 
off from the wind was confirmed 
with certainty by the dense 
column of black smoke which 
issued from her funnel. It 
was trending away to port, 
toward the after- part of a 
German steamer that lay in 
the next tier—a magnificent 
new vessel belonging to a line 
that had been well established 
on the West Coast before the 
war and was now seeking to 
retrieve its lost prestige and 
trade. As he fought his way 
along the lower bridge Mr Druce 
reflected that the German chief 
officer would be thoroughly 
annoyed if the column of smoke 
spread sooty smuts all over 
his beautiful white paintwork. 
He climbed the bridge ladder 
to find himself in an atmosphere 
of extreme tension. The third 
officer at the telegraph, and 
the quartermaster at the wheel, 
with strained looks on their 
faces, were staring ahead with 
intense concentration. The 
captain was standing hard up 
against the forward rail ab- 
sorbed in his vessel’s movements 
and did not turn round when the 
second officer reported himself. 
Instead he indulged in a violent 
diatribe against damned fools 
who kept the propeller-foul 
signal showing and did not alter 
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it until their attention was 
called to it. 

‘“ And look what you’ve let 
me in for!” he shouted, and 
pointed forward with 4 
trembling hand. 

A hot retort sprung to Mr 
Druce’s lips, but he choked it 
back. The situation was too 
serious for argument. Usually 
it is the heavy seas rolling in 
from the Pacific that do the 
damage in Valparaiso. Only 
one Norther in about a dozen 
attains to more than gale foree, 
and this was one of them. 
Wind and waves, in a fiendish 
intimate alliance, were hurtling 
into the bay to deal death and 
destruction and frustrate the 
efforts of steamers trying to 
reach safety in the open sea, 
They had the Chaman in 
their clutches and were reluc- 
tant to let her go. She had 
sheered away from the buoy 
to which her head mooring 
had been attached, and it was 
now broad off on the starboard 
bow. She was almost in irons; 
the wind having a grip on 
her high forecastle- head was 
holding her off and she re- 
fused to answer her helm. She 
was pointing ahead of the 
German steamer’s bows, but 
with the leeway she was making 
it was doubtful if she would 
come clear. There was only 
a cable length, six hundred 
feet, between the tiers—not 
much room for a vessel to gather 
sufficient speed for steerage-way 
in a gale. The helm was hard- 
a-port and the telegraph at 
full speed; the engines were 
evidently opened full out, and 
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with the ship so empty the 
vibration was almost sickening. 
It looked a case of hit or miss, 
with the odds on the hit. And 
nothing could be done about 
it, only keep going full speed 
and trust to providence—and 
the Chaman answering her helm 
before it was too late. Were 
the engines put astern now 
they would not take the ship’s 
way off her in time; her head 
would fall off still farther and 
she would ram the German 
right amidships. 

Mr Druce had already ex- 
perienced enough excitement for 
one day, and for a moment he 
turned his back on the narrow- 
ing gap between the two vessels. 
He looked again; the German 
steamer was so near that the 
thick, driving rain did not 
obscure details. He saw a 
tricoloured funnel standing up 
above three sets of white- 
painted bridges; strakes of 
black hull-plating with the rivets 
standing out prominently; a 
forest of thick derricks, for on 
the West Coast vessels have 
usually to lift out their own 
heavy weights. He = dis- 
tinguished the burly German 
captain on the bridge and saw 
a crowd of men on the forecastle- 
head. He heard the telegraph 
ringing and noticed a commotion 
forward as the starboard moor- 
ing chain ran out through the 
hawse-pipe. She had slipped ; 
her starboard propeller was 
moving ahead and her helm 
was hard over; she was sheer- 
ing away to port, giving the 
Chaman more room. Mr Druce 
now noticed that his own 
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steamer was responding to her 
helm at last. Looking behind 
he could see by the buoys, and 
the steamers in the tiers, that 
her stern was swinging rapidly. 
When she straightened up head 
to wind and sea she was about 
fifty feet off the German and 
almost parallel with her—a 
close enough shave. But she 
was not yet out of danger. 
The buoy that had just been 
vacated by the other ship was 
close ahead and the Chaman 
seemed reluctant to miss it, 
It came out fine on the bow, but 
the steamer refused to claw 
away from it; after all, for 
part of the time, very little of 
her rudder was immersed. 

“My God! if we foul that 
buoy’s moorings we’re done,’ 
the captain groaned. “ Run 
aft and let me know when we 
are clear of it.” 

Mr Druce went to his proper 
station, and when there he 
discovered he was close to 
the German steamer’s bows. 
The Chaman’s smoke was 
making no mistake now: the 
other vessel was shrouded. Mr 
Druce could just distinguish 
the German chief officer through 
it, and touched the peak of 
his sou’wester in salute. The 
chief officer returned the 
salute, then took a megaphone 
from the hands of one of his 
men. 

“Your damned smoke! it 
mess up all my clean paint! 
Good luck to you ! ” he shouted. 

He lowered the megaphone, 
stared ahead intently, and raised 
it to his lips again. 

“Look out for that buoy; 
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you have got too close to it,” 
he warned. 

“Thank you,” 
replied. 

It was only by leaning out 
well over the rail that he 
could see the buoy. It was 
nearly amidships and drawing 
aft slowly. At one time, when 
on the crest of a wave, it was 
trying to climb on board; the 
next moment it seemed to be 
down under the bilge. The 
second officer regarded it with 
a deadly hatred and cursed 
its leisurely progress ; he seemed 
to forget that the steamer was 
passing the buoy, not the buoy 
passing the steamer. It reached 
the quarter and he judged it 
to be ten feet off: he could not 
be sure that the stern would 
not yet swing in to it. A little 
farther aft and the wash from 
the propeller was splashing over 
it; a few seconds more and it 
was abaft the line of the 
rudder. 

“¢ All clear aft, sir !’? Mr Druce 
roared and waved his arms 
wildly above his head. 

The anxious captain, who was 
out in the port wing of the 
bridge staring aft, answered 
him at once. Mr Druce decided 
he had earned a little respite : 
he would go to his cabin and 
smoke a cigarette before re- 
turning to the bridge. But 
even now the excitement was 
not over, for out of the rain the 
French barque loomed up on 
the other side. The Chaman 
was heading well clear of her, 
and she was not a source of 
danger; it was her desperate 
plight that excited the second 


Mr Druce 


officer. It seemed as if nothi 
could save her from ultimate 
doom, for she was still draggi 
her anchors. The two cables, 
stretched far out ahead, would 
be bar-taut one moment and 
slack the next, showing that 
the anchors were being tom 
along the bottom. She was 
a different-looking vessel from 
the lofty four-masted barque 
that had anchored the previous 
day; much barer aloft. Her 
hands were not going to their 
doom lying down, they were 
making a gallant fight. To 
minimise wind resistance they 
had sent down all her upper 
yards—three royal and six top- 
gallant yards—and how they 
had managed it in spite of the 
terrific jolting, Mr Druce, who 
had been trained in sail, could 
hardly imagine. Even as he 
watched, some hands aloft were 
knocking the fid out of the heel 
of the fore -topgallant mast 
which they were housing. They 
must have been real sailors, 
those Frenchmen. 

The barque was diving bows 
under, burying her figurehead 
and half her spike jib-boom 
every time she plunged. As 
her bows came up, a cataract 
rolled off her forecastle on to 
the main-deck which must have 
been flooded. Most of the 
hands were on top of the large 
forward deck - house, standing 
by to lower the topgallant 
mast by the heel-rope. Three 
men were on the raised poop 
aft, their bodies bowed to the 
blast. A distress signal hoisted 
at the jigger-mast head had 
been torn to ribbons, and madly 
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fluttering, emphasised to Mr 
Druce the barque’s helplessness 
and isolation. She swept past 
and disappeared in the driving 
rain—and the solace of a 
cigarette was denied him, for 
he was urgently required on 
the bridge. 

“See if you can lay off 
a safe course out of this 
damned death-trap,” was the 
greeting he had from the 
captain. 

There was no large - scale 
chart of the port on board, 
and to lay off a course out of 
a bay which is represented by 
a nick in the coast-line, with 
any certainty, is no easy matter. 
The second officer did his best, 
however, then stepped out of 
the chartroom and gave the 
result of his calculations to 
the captain. Slightly to his 
surprise it was accepted without 
question, the reason being that 
it was the course they were 
already steering. A little over 
a cable length ahead was a 
coasting steamer of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, 
and the captain was sticking 
to her wake as closely as the 
wild yawing of his own vessel 
would let him. The captain 
of the coaster, with his local 
knowledge, would be a safe 
guide; she was smaller than 
the Chaman, but was drawing 
more water; where she went 
they could follow. 

The entrance to Valparaiso 
Bay is only a mile and a 
half from the tier of buoys, 
and in ordinary circumstances 
the Chaman would have covered 
the distance in ten minutes. 
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Now she had made less than 
half the distance, at least the 
captain thought she had, for 
he had no means of knowing 
definitely. The port behind 
them, the tall buildings, the 
vessels that had remained at 
their moorings, and all other 
marks, were blotted out by 
rain. Mr Druce could barely 
see a quarter of a mile in any 
direction. The Chaman was 
in the centre of a circle cir- 
cumscribed by dense leaden 
clouds that seemed to rest on 
the surface of the white, spume- 
covered sea. Within the circle 
were four other vessels, plung- 
ing and battering seaward in 
the teeth of the omnipresent 
rollers. The German steamer 
had passed under the stern 
and was coming up on the 
other quarter. The fact that 
she was steering a more easterly 
course worried the Chaman’s 
captain, but he decided to 
stick to the coaster. His anxiety 
was lessening as the time slipped 
past without incident. 

“Surely we must be clear 
of the land now,’’ he muttered 
ten minutes later. ‘ We’re 
standing well to the west’ard.”’ 

He was answered by a weird 
whistling noise which came to 
them from off the port bow. The 
coaster promptly altered course 
about two points to starboard ; 
the Chaman obediently followed. 
A siren, also on the port side, 
blared out a warning, followed 
by another after a little under 
a minute’s interval. Here at 
last was something that must 
be on the chart. Mr Druce 
dived into the chart-room. 
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“ That’s Punta Angeles, sir,’’ 
he reported. 

The rain thinned. The first 
thing they sighted was the 
red automatic whistle buoy, 
moored close to the reef known 
as Roca Buey, and immediately 
afterwards, almost abeam, there 
loomed up a white circular 
iron tower with a green cupola. 
It stood on Punta Angeles, 
the north-west extremity of 
the land forming Valparaiso 
Bay. The coasting steamer 
had run it fine, but she was 
justified; they had secured 
an excellent point of departure 
before making for the open 
Pacific. 

Mr Druce had taken off his 
oilskin coat while he was identi- 
fying the lighthouse in the 


The Chaman made a good 
offing, then steamed slowly head 
to wind and sea for forty-eight 
hours. At the end of that 
time, the wind having moderated 
and the sea gone down, she 
again entered the port. It 
was a vastly different Val- 
paraiso Bay. The city from 
the water-front right up to 
the foothills, from the Fiscal 
mole round to Vifia del Mar, 
was bathed in sunshine. From 
the very top of the flagstaff, 
on the western end of the Bolsa 
Commercial, there flew a white 
pennant with red centre, and 
a black ball beneath, triumph- 
antly indicating that the bar- 
ometer stood at 30°05 inches 
and the weather was set fair. 
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book of sailing directions, ang 
the captain noticed, with strong 
disfavour, that water wag 
dripping from his clothes ang 
forming small pools on the nice 
chartroom carpet that was 
normally used only in port. 

“You'd better go to you 
cabin and change,” he said 
gruffy. ‘You look like a 
drowned rat; one would think 
you had been overboard.” 

“ As a matter of fact, I have, 
sir,” Mr Druce replied. 

The breakfast gong sounded 
while he was changing. He 
reflected happily that the 
Chaman was a well-fed ship, 
for he was ravenous, and 
that the captain usually took 
@ more rosy view of life after 
he had broken his fast. 


As the Chaman slowed down 
for the pilot, the first vessel 
the officers identified was the 
French four-masted barque 
lying peacefully in one of the 
tiers. The pilot explained that 
she dragged right into the 
berth they had vacated; her 
anchors fouled the moorings 
and those had held. She was 
lucky ; four sailing ships had 
been sunk with all hands, three 
others had drifted down on 
to the sea-wall and _ been 
smashed to pieces. A steamer, 
leaving her moorings with an 
insufficient head of steam, had 
been driven ashore and still 
lay there badly holed. Dozens 
of lighters, launches, and other 
small craft had been wrecked. 
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Tremendous surf had broken 
right over the embankment, 
tossing huge logs of timber and 
heavy iron pipes across the 
railway line, and _ tearing 
hydraulic cranes from their 
beds. 

One by one the steamers 
which had put to sea returned. 


About six o’clock that even- 
ing Mr Druce went along to 
the fourth engineer’s cabin and 
found its occupant—after a 
long day in the engine-room— 
pathed, clad, and in his right 
mind. 

“Mac, come along to my 
room and have a drink,’ Mr 
Druce suggested. 

“T don’t mind if I do.” 

They passed along the lower 
bridge and entered the second 
officer’s cabin. Mr Druce 
produced a bottle of whisky 
and poured out two liberal 


pegs. 
“Soda?” he inquired. 
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“* Water, an’ no’ too much o’ 
that,”? Mr Macfie replied. 

They discussed the Norther, 
its incredible ferocity, the 
damage it had done, and their 
own vessel’s escape. They be- 
came more personal. 

“Druce, you’re no’ a bad 
chap,”’ Mr Macfie said. ‘“ The 
trouble with you is that ye 
wunna leave Scotchmen alone.” 

‘* And the trouble with you 
is you’ve got nosense of humour; 
you can’t take a joke.” 

““T have a sense o’ humour, 
and I can recite ‘Tam 0’ 
Shanter’ from beginnin’ to 
end,” Mr Macfie retorted in- 
dignantly. ‘And I can tak’ 
a joke—but no’ against Scotch- 
men.” 

“But Tm a Scotsman 
myself,’”? Mr Druce said. 

‘You a Scotchman! where 
are ye from?” 

‘¢ Inverness ! ”” 

Mr Macfie raised his glass. 

‘“* Here’s tae us!” he cried. 
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RE-ORIENTATION. 


It is not so long ago that 
we noted how one, Carbery, 
commanding a rather mixed 
‘ Composite ’ regiment of Hima- 
layan hillmen, emerged at the 
latter end of 1919 from his 
share in a certain small bicker- 
ing with Amanullah of Afghanis- 
tan, and was sent with his 
men to hold the Asia-ward 
end of the Khyber in that 
extraordinary crater - shaped 
camp dominated by a circle of 
crags, known as Darband ; the 
happy hunting-ground of the 
Pass tribes, out for rifles, for 
loot, and for the rather grim 
merriment which, in the old 
days, seemed to underlie all 
the scrapping that they in- 
flicted on us. 

Things obviously needed regu- 
larising. The first and most 
urgent matter confronting 
our Frontier rulers was that 
of bringing the Khyber once 
more under ordered discipline. 
And that we, at its western 
end and in_ close contact 
with the outposts of our late 
enemy, were to be the spear- 
head of the new orderliness, 
needed nothing of the wad of 
sealed and confidential docu- 
ments handed to Carbery to 
emphasise it. It stuck out a 
yard. 

We turned to our tasks. 


Mine was the fitting-up of 
permanent picquets to take the 
place of the former inadequate 


I. 


trenches on the seven greater 
crags that, from the edge of 
the crater-rim, more immedi- 
ately commanded the interior 
of the hollow below. Hardly 
was there necessity for Carbery 
to point them out, so obvious 
were they. 

The ground between picquet- 
line and camp, a rough average 
of some two thousand yards 
in any direction, was about as 
forbidding an area as one could 
wish. And as the mental picture 
of the ground which I am 
clumsily attempting to present 
to you, as well as the tactics and 
perfected technique necessary 
in dealing with it and the clans- 
men whose natural hunting- 
ground it was, together form a 
scale-reproduction in miniature 
of the whole of that very tricky 
thing, Border warfare, I once 
more make an appeal to your 
patience. 

Border warfare is not a 
science. If any definition of 
such a complicated thing be 
possible, it is an about equally 
balanced cross between an art 
and a sport; with this much 
added, that, quite apart from 
the inevitable presupposition of 
personal guts, its fullest and 
finest expression demands, on 
both sides, that somewhat over- 
worked and underdefined term, 
the gentleman. And had I, 
or had Carbery, had a gang of 
young and energetic learners 
thrown at us, by long and 
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patient demonstration to be 
instructed in frontier war- 
methods, no place, no condi- 
tions would either of us sooner 
have chosen more _ exactly 
applicable to the wider knowl- 
edge than this forbidding area 
that we had inherited from our 
rather metagrobolised pre- 
decessors. 

Cut up into innumerable 
nullahs and ridges, rock-masses 
standing out from a more friable 
packground eroded by centuries, 
sudden holes, lumps and 
pockets, the whole crater was 
covered with waist-high clumps 
of camel-thorn which, if ever 
our picquet-line were evaded 
and passed, would give perfect, 
almost impenetrable, cover to 
snipers. 

Here, for a moment, we may 
regard the tribesman, and his 
perpetual state of warfare and 
alertness. In some relation- 
ship or another, he is, as all 
the world knows, never free 
from direct or indirect re- 
sponsibility for a family feud. 
Bitter and bloodstained enmity 
between families within the 
clan itself, and only rarely 
involving the clan as a 
whole, sometimes persists for 
generations: often adjusted by 
a seesaw of individual shoot- 
ings, less frequently by open 
battle on a hillside between 
the two factions. It is, however, 
a matter for remark, what 
infinite patience and hard-come- 
by ammunition are expended on 
comparatively little bloodshed ; 
for the Pathan among rough 
rocks is a genius at hiding 
himself; his wits are never 
still, and he has an inherited, 
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almost animal knack of never 
getting himself into an im- 
possible _ situation. Under- 
standable, then, that this wari- 
ness should have developed a 
counterbalance in what is all 
but worship of the best tools 
of marksmanship. As a result, 
once more, our friend the im- 
movable obstacle and _ the 
irresistible force; death stalks 
about the land on a margin of 
millimetres, but, if the fullest 
use of wits on both sides is 
exercised, with only very oc- 


casional casualties. Even the 
full- dress feud battle of 
the open hillside produces 


apparently incommensurate re- 
sults. The tribesman, in that 
thin dry air, is a beautiful 
judge of distance and as steady 
a long-range shot as one would 
expect from his leathery hand 
and forearm. Ammunition 
being precious and, except by 
carefully planned raid, hard 
to replace, he shoots for the 
pot. Little tax, then, on the 
imagination that in so many 
circumstances he found ‘ sitters’ 
in inexperienced white men; 
or their troops, if imperfectly 
trained, a gift. 

And when we consider snipers, 
far more than a casual or 
spasmodic nuisance is indicated. 
The tribesman—and, again, the 
individual is the reflex of the 
multiple—lies close: behind a 
rock, if possible: failing which, 
any cover that will hide him. 
A nesting partridge lies no 
closer, nor more still. What 
glimpse of his grey and grimy 
clothing you get, harmonises so 
closely with his background 
that you may all but tread on 
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him before you see him. He 
will lie patiently in his ‘ hide’ 
if necessary from dawn to night- 
fall and never move: watching 
untiringly his opportunity. It 
may be a single member of the 
camp wandering incautiously 
and alone beyond the perimeter 
till within close range. It may 
be a rare target if half a dozen 
of our men break a well-known 
rule and stand in a bunch. 
Best of all, it may be a small 
armed escort to a picquet ration 
or water party, moving care- 
lessly, as men, however often 
one may din it into them, will 
move if they have done it 
often, and safely, before. Then 
the sudden shot that never 
misses, the quick dash, the 
fallen man’s rifle grabbed ; and 
while the remainder of the 
escort are still fumbling with 
their slung and momentarily 
useless rifles, the sniper has 
vanished. 

True, he is somewhere 
in the immediate foreground ; 
or, if there has been delay 
and confusion, anywhere in the 
scrub area between escort 
and picquet-line. But to comb 
out that ground would need 
half a battalion abreast; with 
the certainty that, far from 
flushing him, if the line gets 
anywhere near him and is about 
to tread on him, there will be a 
sudden scurry of shots, each 
shot a dead man, before the line 
can reach him and—as I myself 
have seen—tear him all but 
limb from limb. For here is no 
hands-up. A cornered leopard 
is not more dangerous. The 
sniper will get away if he can, 
carrying his rifle and the one 
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he has taken. But if he cannot 
get away, he will fight it out to 
a finish. The one and only 
thing to be done with him is, 
by careful and habitual pre. 
caution, to teach him that it ig 
not worth his while and that 
he will get no chances. None 
more quick than the tribes at 
spotting the value of the men 
with whom they are dealing; 
and a battalion of good fighting 
class—and here, once again, the 
part is only a reflex of what is 
equally true of multiple regi- 
ments brigaded—trained by an 
expert and kept, as we under 
Carbery were kept, in the severe 
discipline demanded by u- 
ceasing alertness, has anything 
but a hard life. For the tribes- 
men presently leave it alone, 
and, sensible men after all, 
either definitely chuck their 
hand in or, if these be available, 
betake themselves elsewhere to 
greenhorns more promising and 
equally well provided with loot- 
able rifles. 

But here, again, you can 
never be certain. Some of the 
worst disasters on the Border 
have followed prolonged periods 
when, by all precedent, the 
victims by patient ad letter- 
perfect tactics had considered 
that they had earned a quiet 
life. There is, after all, only 
one golden rule: never, at any 
time, in any place or circum- 
stances, by day or night, to 
relax a caution which should 
in the end be as ingrained a 
second-nature in our men as 
in the clansman himself. And 
blest is he and doubly blessed 
to whom this ever-present sen- 
sation of being closely watched 
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comes as a stimulating thrill, 
prompting to the alert and 
enjoyable tenseness identical 
with that which grips the moun- 
tain climber clawing his way 
foot by foot across the face of 
a precipice, inducing a caution 
never for an instant relaxed ; 
and never to that half-sup- 
pressed irritation that obscures 
judgment, and will, sooner or 
later, land the short-tempered 
in disaster. 

The details of moving over 
unknown ground, of never 
giving chances, of never rising 
from cover until one is sure 
that a friend with rifle raised 
and trigger half-pressed is ready 
to cover one’s movement; of 
never being alone, of never 
standing still or sitting exposed 
—of half a hundred different 
precautions that in the end 
become automatic—there is no 
space to tell nor have you the 
patience to read. But they— 
and here lies wisdom—are the 
only habits that a man may have. 
Let him always be doing the 
unexpected, and the tribesman 
presently gives it up. But let 
him, through slackness or in- 
adequate teaching, make a 
trodden path from camp to 
picquet: let the picquets be 
relieved at a stated time: let 
sentries hand over duty at a 
clock-hour or the men feed, 
and therefore momentarily go 
out of action, at a recurrent 
daily time. Let, even, an other- 
wise well-ordered group climb 
out to a picquet and then come 
back by the same way. The 
watcher knows it. Once it may 
safely happen, or a dozen times ; 
it depends on the patience of 
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the watcher. But, in the long 
run, with tragic certainty there 
will be a sudden and lamentable 
mess, and men to bury who 
might still have been alive had 
they avoided habits. 

Now, though Carbery’s con- 
stant precept and example had 
trained the Composites till they 
ticked like a clock, it was too 
much to hope that in such an 
exposed and isolated position 
we would have a quiet life. 
The watcher, if never seen, 
would none the less always be 
there. The picquets could deny 
the high ground, day or night, 
to an attack on a scale large 
enough to take the main camp ; 
but nothing short of continuous 
torpedo-netting could have en- 
sured that no single tribesman 
would creep in through the 
broken ground between picquets 
never less than seven hundred 
yards apart, to be in the end 
one more learner of the fact 
that even with endless patience 
he could secure no chances 
from a unit such as ours. 
Never, therefore, did we relax : 
never abandon our only habit, 
that of having no habits what- 
ever. And if we lived and 
moved on the tips of our toes, 
by gad, many a tribesman went 
home at night with nothing 
more gained than a sore and 
rock-frayed belly. 


Working all-out, it took us a 
week before the camp was safe : 
ringed within seven picquet 
forts, in three at least of which 
Alexandrine ruins provided the 
material for loophole, parados 
and traverse, and of small ac- 
count to our men who valued 
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them only for their flat and 
biddable surfaces. And then 
began the long task that Car- 
bery and I had set ourselves, 
that of a daily climb out of 
camp to visit and inspect one 
or more of the small garrisons 
which, if left to themselves, 
might sooner or later have 
developed slackness ; or, worst 
of crimes, habits. Of every 
native of India—even of the 
best and most hereditarily sol- 
dierly of them, such as were 
ours—is the old saying true: 
that he is a potato floating in a 
bucket of water, and slowly, 
very slowly, sink, sink, sinking 
to the bottom ; the white man 
the hand inserted deep in the 
bucket, palm upwards, to keep 
him bob, bob, bobbing up to 
the top again. 

Death may be a queer chap 
to live with for steady company ; 
but we, on the whole, found 
him rather a sportsman. It is 
a long story, and almost as 
tedious as our daily grind, this 
business of never allowing things 
to get so stagnant that they 
might develop into sudden 
danger. But its daily task 
provided, in the end, just that 
peg on which hung an almost 
complete re-orientation of the 
outlook of the tribesmen and 
the thin end of the eventual 
rebirth of chivalry on our 
puzzled Border. Well we knew, 
and they knew that we knew 
that dotted about among rock 
and thorn and watching our 
every movement, our system, 
even our personal peculiarities, 
were single Shilmdnis, Shin- 
waris, Mullagéris from up the 
Pass, even Afridis from beyond 
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the great snow-range behind 
us who had come out for g 
look-see, crept in — probably 
at night - time — between our 
picquets, and were making a 
day-long peep-show of us. And 
if never for a moment did we 
relax, never once did we catch 
so much as a glimpse of a rifle- 
barrel or the flutter of a care- 
lessly exposed shirt. 

‘ Leap-frogging,’ as by rule, 
our small escorts would in two 
equal halves make good every 
patch of khud-side before the 
other half moved ; and so, pass- 
ing through to momentarily safe 
ground beyond: far enough 
apart to prevent one sudden 
bullet killing two, near enough 
for a quick snapshot if one’s 
pal were suddenly rushed. On 
and on, never resting: zig- 
zagging, unexpectedly changing 
direction: at no time could a 
watcher have told where in the 
next moment his target would 
be, or how many rifle-muzzles 
would cover him if for one in- 
cautious moment he raised his 
head to get a better view. 
More than once we came across 
‘ hides ’ among the thorn bushes 
where a clansman the moment 
before had lain at gaze; and 
yet, so perfect was the men’s 
training that where an in- 
experienced rifleman would have 
stopped, poked about in curi- 
osity, and possibly summoned 
his mate to show him what he 
had found, never was there 
more than a flung stone to show 
the place, and an instant passing 
on. To the watcher, slid back 
a hundred yards, two heads 
converging over his late hide 
would have been a gift worth a 
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lot of waiting. And well we 
knew it. 

Day in, day out, Carbery’s 
game leg carried him with 
untiring agility up and down 
those cliffs and  screes. 
Assembling his escort, properly 
scattered, outside the wire, in 
a low voice he would tell them 
the destination of the day. 
Never would he point. For, 
said he, if you told the tribes- 
man, by gesture, where best 
he could presently stalk you, 
you had thrown away half 
the game before it was properly 
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started. And then off, by 
devious zigzagging, the leading 
men left to choose their own 
wise line, never the same for 
two days in succession. The 
whole a game most wonder- 
fully well worth playing: eyes, 
brain, and body at full stretch, 
and the lives of men as the 
stake: a miniature of the 
larger tactics of Border war- 
fare, itself possibly the finest 
and cleanest sport still left to 
an age of safe and harmless 
amusements. And Carbery, 
past master of its every move. 


Il. 


The story is a long one, though 
I have tried to make it shorter. 
Were it all pieced together, 
even then it would only give 
an inkling of the far-reaching 
crusade which this  extra- 
ordinary man, who would sooner 
have been accused of picking 
a pocket than of having any 
chivalrous leanings, was, very 
slowly but surely, making effec- 
tive among the tribes of the 
Pass. For, where our camp 
might with unfailing nightly 
regularity have been sniped, 
and our picquets—the necessity 
for whose vigilance all night 
made their daytime sleep in- 
valuable—fired on all day, all 
was peace. Never, of course, 
did our men relax wise pre- 
cautions ; but there seemed now 
to be a certain give-and-take 
about it all that took the rough 
edge off the matter. One thing 
at least the tribes began to 
realise: that in dealing with 
a@ man like Carbery, they would 


have square treatment. Not 
he, to use against them at 
Darband the hunnishness which 
Amanullah had so thoroughly 
earned at Loe Shilm4n; nor, 
whatever the temptation, to 
call to the multiple war-tools 
of the Kotal to do it for us. 
We ran our own show, in our 
own time, in our Own way. 
We would abide by the result. 


Throughout my life it has 
been my fate to be onlooker 
at the doings of worthier men 
whose deeds it would have been 
impossible adequately to share, 
far less to emulate. And in 
no matter is this more true 
than that of Carbery, who, by 
sheer persistence and the faith 
that was in him succeeded in 
a complication hard to under- 
stand, impossible fully to 
describe. 

It is making a long cast 
forward, since, first and last, 
it took us all of two years 
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to reach the old _ stabilisa- 
tion at the root of which lay 
the reawakened respect on 
either side; but, in the end, 
the thing was done: as stable 
as anything on the Border will 
ever be. A clear picture of the 
very involved psychological pro- 
cess will inadequately be 
gathered from details, since 
never to the end could one have 
pinned the matter to definition. 
One minor symptom I re- 
member. No person on earth 
could have kept uncut a 
telephone or telegraph wire 
up the five miles of rock- 
girt canyon between ourselves 
and H.Q. We depended on 
helio from one of our upper 
sangars whence, through a 
narrow gap in the hills, one of 
the topmost picquets of the 
Kotal was just visible. But 
from our crater camp to our 
seven picquets ran field tele- 
phone wires by which, in last 
emergency, their garrisons could 
8.0.8. if—more especially at 
night - time — too heavily at- 
tacked. The tribes knew these 
telephone wires, and _ their 
purpose. They were common 
throughout the Border camps. 
A dozen times a night could the 
watchers have cut them; and 
yet, never once in all the years 
we were there were they so 
much as touched. <A quite 
voluntary handicap self-imposed 
by the large-hearted ruffians 
who watched us. 

Very occasionally, for sheer 
sport they would test the new 
unformulated tolerance. A 
watcher attending to business 
you could never spot. But, 
at odd times, from the outer 
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picquet line one might see a 
clansman walking openly on 
the hillside, rifle and bandolier 
complete, and well within range, 
He was fair game, and knew it; 
but we treated him as out for 
@ morning’s stroll, and refused 
to shoot. Nor, for his part, 
would he take unfair advantage 
of our forbearance, to walk 
so close-in as to reach the rim 
of the crater and overlook the 
camp. Within easy range he 
might be, but presently he 
strolled out of it. As a test, 
in the end, it lost its novelty, 
and, after a month or two, we 
saw no more strollers. Women, 
again. With the memory of 
the cantonment murders fresh 
in us, we might understandably 
have retaliated on tribal women 
who were constantly about on 
the far hillsides, though within 
range of our rifles, and gathering 
odd scraps of camel-thorn fire- 
wood. Never once. 

Carbery, occasionally, evolved 
a jape. We have noted how 
any officer, passing out of 
camp, would halt his escort 
outside and in a low voice 
explain to them, without point- 
ing, the picquet chosen for 
that day’s visiting, and the 
way by which, on that par- 
ticular morning, it was to be 
approached. Carbery, more 
than once, had taken his escort 
out, halted them, and then, 
with a wealth of gesture and 
pointing, indicated  picquet, 


route, and a dozen details; 
the watchers, goggle-eyed with 
mounting eagerness, gathering 
up rifle and bandolier and 
preparing to creep forward to 
a point of vantage across his 
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indicated route, breathless with 
joyful anticipation. Two 


minutes’ tense silence. And 
then, “‘ About turn ! ” whispered 
Carbery; and, leaving the 
watchers staring, strolled back 
into camp; across to the Mess 
tent, and settled down to a 
long lime-juice-and-soda. He 
knew, and they knew he knew, 
and he knew they knew he 
knew; the telepathic mess- 
ages Of the leg-pulling quip 
must have flashed back and 
forth in aS many seconds; 
and behind many a rock not a 
few shoulder-blades must have 
shaken in silent laughter. ‘ All- 
aa-aah karim! A merry fellow, 
this karnél !’’—and, as he and 
his men disappeared finally from 
view and refused to come out 
again, the watchers, in generous 
glee, straightway chalked up 
one to spot. 

Honest, delighted laughter. 
And yet dignified, and no ill- 
feeling. For, as he strolled 
back, not once did he even 
turn, wave his topi or in any 
way make any ‘‘ Cheero! Had 
you that time!” gesture to- 
wards the invisible ones above. 
If joke there must be, it was 
a joke as between gentlemen, 
and no cocking snooks. 

Would they have killed him ? 
Undoubtedly. For, once com- 
mitted to the khud-side, it 
was gloves off. And this also 
they knew that he. . . H’m. 


It took time and endless 
patience. First and last, two 
years to get back to the old 
standards of manners and tribal 
taboo. But Carbery, by steady 
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pressure, was even then a long 
way on the difficult road. 

The first thing, for instance, 
that a newcomer, entering 
through the wire, would meet, 
would be a park of all the 
battalion Lewis and Vickers 
guns laid out, in the open, 
under the eye of the quarter- 
guard: whereby Carbery in- 
dicated plainly to the watchers 
above that these manifestly 
unfair tools would not be used 
in a picquet-line content with 
the old pre-war traditions of 
“man to man, and let the 
best shot win.” 

Again, of an evening. Car- 
bery had combined his passion 
for decency en régle with what 
any of us, a year before, would 
have regarded as a bit of 
quixotic suicide. At night-time, 
a single sahib is a cockshy 
target for which the tribesman 
will wait almost indefinitely. 
Two sahibs close together, and 
so doubling the target, sheer 
jam. Three sahibs, money for 
old rope-ends. But here, in 
the unprotected open, and as 
if round our safe and accustomed 
mahogany in Cantonment mess, 
night after night he assembled 
us, his baker’s dozen of officers, 
changed after the sweating day’s 
labours into clean white mess- 
kit, cool and fresh in the evening 
breeze drawing down the Pass. 
In full formality we ate our 
way through the long menu 
that old conventions in those 
days still imposed. No hurry. 
Then the port round the table ; 
and, not till then, tobacco. 
Nor any great haste to get up 
and leave. The tall candles 
2A2 





in their windproof glass sconces 
shone down on the long white 
tablecloth. Beyond the dark- 
ened camp the black crater- 
sides rose to where the picquets 
were faintly visible against the 
starlight. We, lit up clearly 
in our leisured formalism, must 
have been a clear-shot bullseye 
to the watchers above that 
even a paralytic could not 
have missed. A coup de thédtre 
of unstudied and apparently 
unnecessary impertinence. 

Not till long afterwards did 
I comment to Carbery on a 
target as easy to hit as a bald 
man’s head in music-hall stalls 
by a neatly thrown orange-peel 
from the gallery: and very 
much in the same position. 
His answer was typical: that, 
in fact, he would no more 
expect a tribesman to shoot 
him, at his dinner, than the 
tribesman would expect to be 
shot while having his. ‘“ Not 
in my show, anyhow.” Nor, 
to the end of the chapter, did 
the nervousness which I have 
reason to know continued to 
afflict at least one of us, have 
the least justification. For 
never once were we shot at. 


Of an evening it would be 
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possible to sit up in one of our 
picquets in the slant rays of the 
last of the sunset, our leathery 
Hunza-Nagaris and I, and talk 
it all over; the sentry on the 
tower above us chipping-in with 
remarks flung over his shoulder, 
And, without stretching prob- 
abilities beyond bearing, to 
reconstruct the long - dead 
scenes; they, for their part, 
contributing tales of their an- 
cestor—Sikandar, they called 
him—which seemed too true 
to life to be imagination. There 
is a story of Kipling’s, ‘ The 
Man who Would be King,’ 
which, to my personal knowl- 
edge, gives the exact and truth- 
ful setting, turquoises and all. 
And, as the sun finally departed 
and we sat at ease, faint and 
clear from the far-off south-west 
came to us the rapid popping 
and crackling of yet another 
tribal inter-family battle worked 
out amid the crags. Inveterate 
fighters, they were always at 
it; and wholesome sound it 
was—as, in other greener lands, 
it might have been homing 
cattle and evening church-bells 
as a prelude to the smell of 
supper. 

Those, taking it by and large, 
were very good days. 


Ii. 


Well indeed it was that they 
should have their tribal feuds. 
Some outlet they had to have. 
By now they knew not only 
that they could score no single 
point on our defence and our 
obstinate refusal to have habits, 
but that we played the game, 


shamelessly and openly; that 
we, taking all risks, had time 
and again loaded the dice 
against ourselves in deliberately 
reverting to old pre-war Border 
punctilio, trusting them as 


gentlemen to follow our lead 
and take no unfair advantage 
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of what, by inference, we of- 


fered. And whether by our 
sound tactics, or by the inhibi- 
tions that our treatment of the 
game dictated, so far as healthy 
exercise Was concerned we were 
of no use to them whatever. 
Time and again they would 
work up a fight among them- 
selves. ‘Time and again I ex- 
pected them to break through 
the deadlock we had imposed, 
with some bit of mischief in 
pure gaiety of spirit, which we 
would then have had to counter 
with action lacking even the 
pretence of a smile. Such mis- 
chief, for instance, as putting, 
some evening, half a dozen 
bullets into our quartermaster- 
stores tent : damaging our gear, 
while being certain of hitting 
nobody. During our punitive 
expeditions, long before the 
War, one had seen them indulge 
a@ puckish humour. None 
realised better than the tribes- 
men the pure non-combativeness 
and ticklish nerves of our 
commissariat department; of 
the sedentary white - bunniah 
type, soaked in rations and 
ghee, round, through, and some- 
times over whom we used to 
wangle our barest necessaries ; 
of the jumpy down-country 
babus who lived on, and for, 
the endless inventories and 
schedules. Refraining from any 
other even more obvious mark 
in the camps, they used to 
register joie de vivre by sniping 
with determination and unfail- 
ing accuracy the big tent in the 
commissariat lines whose very 
walls seemed to shiver with the 
trembling perturbation inside. 
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Need was there to trust; and 
for thankfulness, in the end, 
that, due solely to Carbery’s 
long-range intuition of tribal 
psychology and its essential 
sense of fair-play, his faith had 
not been misplaced. 

One morning, up on No. 7 
Picquet, I could hear in the far 
distance. yet one more of the 
interminable tribal firework- 
picnics. It had broken out well 
beyond Nos. 3 and 4. I could 
see nothing, nor, except on a 
slack morning such as was this, 
would anyone have taken great 
count of it. The air being still, 
and all duties safely seen to, 
Gul Zaman, the Hunza jemadar, 
and I were lolling on the para- 
pet and chatting sleepily of 
things in the foreground and 
background of our memories, 
leading each the other off into 
innumerable side-issues: quiet 
and restful. Lazily we kicked a 
chappli’d toe against the para- 
pet masonry. Two kites 
whistled sleepily as they sailed 
slowly overhead. The tribal 
scrapping woke up to a blaze 
and dropped back into single 


long - spaced shots. ‘‘ Those 
Shinw4ris, now,” said Gul 
Zaman; “you’d think am- 


munition grew on trees, the way 
they waste it ’’—and droned off 
into an interminable story full 
of irrelevant detail as all Border 
stories are, of how he had once 
formed part of what, reading 
between the lines, must have 
been a rather sporting raid in 
broad daylight on the am- 
munition supply of the Chak- 
dara garrison; whence they 
came away with the best part of 
five thousand rounds of .303, but 
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left two of their number behind 
them. ‘ The Sirkar took them 
into hospital and patched them 
up. They’re still in gaol, I 
believe. Andamans.’ Good 
man, Gul Zaman. Never did I 
cease to wonder at the extra- 
ordinary trustfulness, to their 
own sahibs, of men such as this; 
who, in man’s talk, knew that 
such things, if really healthy 
villainy, were free of any fear 
of long-after retribution. In 
some such way must thieves 
and pickpockets, as one has 
been told, hobnob with de- 
tected detectives in the bars 
of pubs, here in Inglistan: 
chew over the last burglary— 
always in the third person— 
and take no great shame or 
harm of it. Rather, any day, 
Gul Zaman, ex-raider and now 
steel-fast square-jawed jemadar 
of a Border regiment, than 
the time-serving seven-stone 
snivellers to whose squeaky 
miserly politics we are today 
surrendering the only real era 
of Empire that India, in the 
memory or record of man, has 
ever known. 

With tale on tale we pottered 
on; many with a quick twirk 
of sardonic humour in them ; 
all of them true. “ Allah 
karim! Those Shinw4ris are 
getting close ? ”’ 

Listening, we waited. There 
must have been some heavy 
fluctuating in the tea-party 
over the way. For, after a long 
silence, the firing had broken 
out again with venomous in- 
tensity. By the sound, much 
nearer, and by far the larger 
part directed towards us. 
I picked up the signaller’s tele- 


scope and, the usual heat mirage 
being absent, got a focus on the 
high ground beyond ‘3’ and 
‘4.’ As I did so, faint and thin 
in the air above us wailed a 
solitary ‘over’; presently an- 
other. And I could see move- 
ment in No. 3 as of our men 
busy. 

What happened next I partly 
saw through the _ telescope, 
partly got from Carbery’s dis- 
jointed comments, but mostly 
from what Harku Thapa, havil- 
dar of No. 3, afterwards rather 
graphically told me. 

The Gurkhas of No. 3 had 
been droning away a peaceful 
morning, leaning on _ their 
parapet and taking wholesome 
enjoyment from a perfectly 
good battle to see which they, 
pleasantly absolved from the 
energies of participation, had 
front - row - of - the - stalls 
seats. The fortunes of war 
ebbed backward and forward; 
and, growing’ closer, the 
Gurks, unmindful of ‘ strays’ 
that presently grew to con- 
siderable proportions, thickened 
on their parapet and shouted 
ribald advice. Not a minute 
too soon, Harku, judging rightly 
that to be shot on business— 
through carelessness—was bad 
enough, but, as spectators in 
someone else’s squabbles, sheer 
ruddy lunacy, clouted them on 
the head and drove them to 
their burrows ; where, presently, 
they failed to see what, with 
growing nervousness, I next 
spotted through the glass. 
Nervousness, indeed, on more 
counts than one. Far though we 
on No. 7 were from the vortex 
of the row, round and over us 
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things began to thicken rapidly. 
The clans were burning ammuni- 
tion, and no error! Bzz... 
bet... rrr... and then wow! 
as a nickel-nose hit a rock 
and, zigzagging drunkenly and 
vociferously in ricochet, sped 
onward like a scalded cat. I 
ducked down from a parapet 
which was growing unneces- 
sarily eventful and took a 
chance with the _ telescope 
through a loophole. If we, up 
here, were getting it, No. 3, in 
the centre of the pattern, would 
be something quite remarkable. 

Taking a quick focus, I 
aligned the glass. 

Carbery ! He must have been 
on one of his periodical rounds. 
For, plainly, I saw him climbing 
the reverse slope, for the 
moment well under cover, what 
time a fresh eddy in the battle 
just out of sight of him brought 
the entire shemozzle surging 
into the rough ground not 
fifty yards from No. 3. He, 
outdistancing his escort, took 
the last bit at a run, topped the 
brow, and, to my alarm and 
amazement, walked slap out 
into the open and among the 
hail of the rock-hidden tribes- 
men’s bullets. While a man 
might count twenty, he stood, 
untouched and gazing; and 
then I saw him turn sharp 
left and, far from diving into 
cover, walk quickly to a rock, 
from behind which he, quite 
simply, hauled by the scruff 
of his neck a surprised and 
indignant greybeard. ‘ Luckily 
he was a malik, if a minor one,”’ 
he told me later. “I told him 
I didn’t allow this sort of 
thing in my outpost line. I 


booted him good ’n hearty and 
told him to take his ruddy 
battle farther off.’’ 

The age of miracles being, 
apparently, not yet past, the 
clansmen, quite solemnly and 
in good order, did as he told 
them. For, half an hour later, 
the fight broke out again, a 
good mile from our picquet- 
line; where, spluttering off 
into a diminuendo, and presently 
into single shots, by nightfall it 
died down into silence. 

I am constantly left wonder- 
ing whether the so apparently 
planless things that Carbery 
did, had behind them long 
vision of their results; or 
whether his was just the Luck 
of Good Enterprises. For rapid 
was the unfolding of the sequel. 

Two days later, an escort 
from No. 3 brought down to 
camp, where by that time I 
had rejoined, a wild-looking 
tribesman who, waving a scrap 
of white rag, had come into the 
picquet-line saying that he had 
a message for our 0.0. Brought 
into the presence, he announced 
somewhat bluntly that the 
maliks of both sides had 
adjudged the last effort at 
straightening the inter-tribal 
feud to be inconclusive; and 
that they had decided to fight 
it out again—the battle to 
start at mid-day punctually. 
And did he mind ? 

I stared. Here was a piece 
of rough courtesy without pre- 
cedent. Carbery, quite un- 
abashed, looked at his wrist- 
watch. “ Right. My salaams to 
Mal Khan and Rahimulla” 
—now how did he know those 
names ?—“and say I’ve no 








objections. But you’ll be late 
for the bus unless you hurry. 
Off you go!” And off he 
went. 

I stared again. ‘Oh, it’s 
all right. Better let them settle 
their own rows and fight it 
out. Think of the bother they 
save us. Why, if we tried to 
take over their country, and 
administer it: magistrates, laws, 
military policing, and a crowd of 
rat - faced Hindu barristers : 
think of what it would cost. 
Lakhs. And, you bet, Govern- 
ment would plaster it onto that 
starved defence budget that’s 
dribbled out to us every year. 
They wouldn’t know which way 
to turn for money. Cut our 
pay, yours and mine ; shouldn’t 
wonder. Besides, the more they 
shoot one another up, the less 
they’ll bother us in this camp. 
Let ’em rip.” 

Rip they did. Within half 
an hour they were at it; 
hammer, tongs, and old tin 
tea-trays. The din, in volume 
past anything we had yet heard, 
came surging over the crags 
and ran round and round our 
crater, searching for a way out. 
“Good lads,’’ said Carbery. 
“A bit of real blood-letting 
like this’ll last ’em a long while. 
Come and lunch.”’ 

What induced them to do 
it, I can’t to this day imagine. 
It must have been one of those 
quick and seemingly reckless 
decisions that sometimes, for 
no apparent reason at all, 
break down the habits and pre- 
cautions of a lifetime. But the 
next thing we heard was a 
hurried telephone message from 
the Dogras in No. 4—who by 
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this time seemed to have 
entered the picture—that they 
were surrounded by Pathans, 
and that six badly wounded 
men were lying out on the rocks, 
Were the tribesmen trying to 
go for the picquet? Not a bit. 
Wanted to know if we would 
take their damaged men into 
our hospital. And what orders, 
please ? 

Carbery dropped the receiver 
and grinned across at me, 
“Well, I’m damned!” 

No time, this, for escorts; 
nor, indeed, any necessity. A 
quick message to Duncan, our 
doctor, without waiting for 
whom we legged it straight up 
to the picquet. 

It looked like the tail-end 
of an August bank holiday. 
Noisy crowds in_ shapeless 
groups, sweaty and voluble, 
remnants of ragged clothing 
scattered about ; quick comings 
and goings. But, instead of 
drunks, six prostrate figures, 
very white and silent. Over 
against them stood a com- 
manding figure, big, burly and 
masterful, in what he must 
have thought was a good imita- 
tion of a Sam Browne belt, 
though there was no doubt 
about the heavy Service revolver 
hanging from it: even then I 
wondered if it had a history. 
“ That’s Rahimulla, Shinwari 
mAalik,’’ said Carbery. I gazed 
at a wind-blown complexion 
as polished as a bit of ripe old 
leather. They met. Fully 
formal was their greeting and 
their polite inquiries of each 
other’s health. I, feeling rather 
foolish, kept out of the picture. 

Duncan arrived, somewhat 
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preathless and rather inclined 


to ask short questions. The 
four of us went over to where 
lay the six victims of this, the 
latest attempt of the two clans 
to pull level on their scores. 
There must have been some 
varied firearms at work, on 
both sides. The nickel bullet 
of a stolen Government rifle 
makes a merciful, if paralysing, 
wound; but the heavy soft- 
lead bullet of a Martini, or of 
one of the old pattern Sniders 
still imitated in the Pathan 
arms factories in the Kohat 
Pass, is a devastation. One 
lad, barely out of his teens, 
must have had to be content 
with something even more pre- 
historic. His whole right 
shoulder and part of his chest 
was a pudding of cloth, blood, 
bits of bone and dirt, and, by 
the look of him, he was bleeding 
to death. But he recovered. 
Later, our doctor showed me, 
down in hospital, what he had 
dug out of the mess. Ap- 
parently, the boy, not yet of 
an age to be allowed to possess 
a full-dress rifle for himself, 
and yet obstinately anxious to 
graduate in manhood, had been 
using one of the old-fashioned 
museum-piece blunderbi which 
were common in the days of 
the Crimea. This, exploding, 
had blown the entire brass- 
mounted lock, hammer, and 
accessory gadgets deep into 
his shoulder. Had he been a 
white man, it would have killed 
him outright. But these Shin- 
waris, as with all Pathans, 
lived clean, fed clean, and, 
begad, fought clean. It took 
a@ lot more than a thing like 
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that to kill them. And the 
lad, as I say, eventually re- 
covered. 

The stretchers had arrived. 
Uncomplainingly—from first to 
last I never heard so much as 
a grunt from any one of them 
—they let us load them up, and 
the via dolorosa down the rugged 
cliffs began. Before I followed 
them, I saw Carbery and the 
malik take leave. Rahimulla, 
a dignified bow; hand lightly 
touching heart, lips, and fore- 
head. Carbery, a salute that 
would not have disgraced a 
guardsman. Then their four- 
handed shake, quite solemn. 
Salute and salaam again. Did 
he ask for Carbery’s assurance 
that his lads would be well 
cared for? He did not. A 
quick word, and his many-hued, 
ragged and leathery caterans 
were following him, out and 
away, across the rocks. 

A little, thin wind blew up 
to us from the Pass below, 
chilling our sweat-soaked cotton. 
We stood and watched them. 
If I live to be a hundred I shall 
never forget it. 


I went up to the hospital 
that evening. They had been 
put into six beds, a-row; their 
wounds dressed, their great 
rough bodies approximately 
cleaned, and our down-country 
Hindu sub - assistant - surgeon 
buzzing about them with much 
the tentative manner of one 
who, having picked up a 
squashed wasp, isn’t quite 
certain whether it still can 
sting. He had a few words 
of their rough Pushtu; and, 
one way and another, they 
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were at peace. Complaints ? 
Not a murmur. As Duncan 
told me, the operating table 
might be for the morrow. 
Meanwhile, he’d be glad if, after 
all they’d been through, they’d 
call it a day. 

Operations, indeed, would be 
easy, with all appliances and 
much willing, if not very skilled, 
help of ours on which to call. 
Things must have been far 
otherwise in another outpost, 
long before, and in another 
venue altogether. Here he had 
found himself the only white, 
or in any way capable man in a 
small camp most of the garrison 
of which its two white officers 
had that morning taken off on 
a@ punitive daur up in the hills. 
At mid-day they had sent in 
a badly shattered tribesman, 
one of the fruits of the running 
fight, on whom Duncan had 
quickly decided that an urgent 
operation was necessary. Its 
nature precluded him from at- 
tending himself simultaneously 
to the anesthetising and the 
handling of his carpentry. A 
quick search through the almost 
deserted camp for anyone with 
even an approximation to brains 
narrowed itself at last to the 
naik of the three signallers. 
Into his thick head Duncan, as 
he told it to us, did his best to 
drive the fact that the chloro- 
form-cap, if pressed firmly on 
the subject’s face, produced 
insensibility ; but that if left 
there without a periodic and 
rhythmical free-air breathing 
space, the patient would die. 
But how to get into his head 
the idea of the one - air - two- 
chloroform -one-air rhythm 


defeated him till, grey-matter 
suddenly functioning, it flashed 
on him to show the naik how 
to spell out, with the cap, the 
Morse Code dots and dashes 
alphabet on the poor blighter’s 
upturned face: A to Z, straight 
through, and 80, da capo, 
“Successful? I should just 
think it was. The thing took 
me fully an hour; but I never 
did better surgery. We woke 
the poor devil later and he'd 
never turned a hair.’’ 

Next morning, indeed, the 
hot breezes reeked of the chloro- 
form which, in a land where 
ether is too volatile to be 
possible, was the hall - mark 
odour of our operating theatres, 
I sat and chatted to the others, 
who, half an hour before, had 
been stolidly enduring the 
martyrdom of dressings and 
the minor dissections of their 
wounds. Very early on I dis- 
covered that in the beds we had 
pretty well alternated members 
of opposite sides in the feud- 
fight: a fact which, far 
from producing constraint 
among them, seemed to offer 
them unlimited material for 
swopped reminiscences: pos- 
sibly, indeed, a bit more polite 
and formal than if the six had 
been strictly en famille. 

My special friend was a little 
wizened old chap with a face 
like a good-humoured ferret. 
I never met a man with a 
keener curiosity, or greater 
talent for asking just the right 
questions in the best of good 
taste. It was our first contact 
with men who, if they just 
failed to know us white men 
by name, were certainly on 
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intimate terms with our in- 
dividual appearances and ways. 
They kept me busy with in- 
cessant questions. Most of all 
were they curious to meet 
Carbery, whose straightforward, 
manly methods and superb skill 
as a soldier had been such a 
wholesome and _ appreciated 
revelation to them. And when, 
at last, I asked him to come 
and see them, each, where he 
lay, did his best to raise himself 
on his elbows and answer with 
elaborate courtesy and a mini- 
mising of troubles, their late 
enemy’s polite inquiries after 
his health. There was more 
between him and those six 
clean-run ruffians than between 
them and me; and, I verily 
believe, the nearest I have yet 
got to the green-eyed goddess 
was when I saw the look in 
those six pairs of eyes that 
followed his back as, Bismarck 
pattering after him, he walked 
off down the ward. 


We sent word out to the 
picquets to keep a look-out for 
any wandering tribesmen and 
through them to tell Rahimulla 
that the men confided to us 
were alive and well, and, we 
hoped, would recover. 

I was a bit puzzled that 
such determined scrapping had 
resulted in no more than six 
casualties, till I learned that he 


had presented us with all except 
‘ walking cases’ on both sides, 
and that there must be many 
more, just then, in the villages, 
healing under the combined 
effects of rough tribal surgery 
and the incomparable Pathan 
toughness. Many months later, 
after we had left, our successors 
returned our six, fresh-clad and 
in more than one case having 
put on a bit of weight, to their 
mountain homes. But, long 
before then, and during their 
convalescence, I had grown 
accustomed to seeing them lol- 
ling across the hospital verandah 
railing where they hung and 
yarned to one another in cheer- 
ful monotones. They might 
well have taken advantage of 
the necessarily loose discipline 
that made the hospital atmo- 
sphere, to wander about the 
camp and our defences, take 
stock of our inmost details, 
and register the information 
for future use: preventing 
which we might well have been 
forgiven if we had put them 
under guard, however consider- 
ate. But not the least necessity. 
To my personal knowledge, free 
to come and go as they were, 
never once did they go beyond 
that verandah. No grubby 
tricks for them. They were our 
guests, and, to the last moment 
of their stay, behaved accord- 
ingly. 


EN 


Came a day when the old 
Pass stirred in its sleep. 

Any advanced warnings of 
troop movement, giving an in- 


valuable breathing space for 
the many packings, sortings, 
and mixed orders of a flit, were, 
as a legacy of ridiculously in- 
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applicable Western Front habits 
of secrecy, severely barred. 
They might— who knew ?— 
leak out to interested parties 
in the opposite trench-line! 
Trenches, mark you, in the 
Khyber! But about now there 
were comings and goings; and, 
on caravan days, the minor 
movements of detachments ; 
also, helio’d queries about our 
probable mule requirements 
from those invariable heralds 
of impending discomfort, the 
Supply and Transport, who 
always seemed to have blatantly 
public advance knowledge of 
movements about which we, 
the movers, were only informed 
at the last possible moment. 
But they, having not the least 
knowledge of, or interest in, 
strategy or tactics, and with a 
horizon bounded by figure- 
tables of mules and meals, were 
as leaky as an old boot. 

Many years before, a hardened 
and hobnailed old sinner, then 
recently retired to the safe 
comfort of Cheltenham, had 
taken me, a griffin, aside and 
muttered in my ear that the 
two ends and bight of all 
wisdom in the India to which I 
was then for the first time 
going, was, at whatever cost to 
myself, to make a personal 
friend of the local Superinten- 
dent of Police; ‘and then, 
whatever you may do, you can 
go ahead and have a good 
time!” Many years later, 
when I myself had reached 
command of a regiment, I 
adopted, but adapted, his ad- 
vice, transferring its object to 
the local head of the Supply and 
Transport. So that when, at 


long-expected last, an emissary 
from H.Q. with a sheaf of 
documents heavily marked 
“ SECRET ”’ and almost chained 
and padlocked under his left 
arm would tiptoe into my Office, 
glance stealthily around, up to 
the ceiling and under the table, 
hold his forefinger to his lips, 
bend over me, and whisper, 


“*Hush! You’re going to MOvE!!” 


I would forthwith act intense 
surprise, strike a suitable con- 
spiratorial attitude, and creep 
out to my Adjutant’s dog- 
hole, there to impart to him 
in an equal whisper the fact 
that had kept him working 
late, and the regiment seething 
with sotto voce preparations, 
for a good seven days. As I 
say, make friends with the 
Supply and Transport. Your 
H.Q. marks for quick war- 
preparedness will be heavy, 
your days long in the land. 

It was on a day succeeding 
one of these ‘open’ caravan 
days that Carbery and I sat 
conning over what appeared to 
be an exam. paper on the 
differential calculus, set us by 
the 8. & T. and sent down via 
the convoy. We held it right 
side up, wrong side up, shook 
it, turned it inside-out, smelt 
it: could make nothing of it. 
Nothing useful emerged but 
the obvious fact that a move 
was on, and that if we wanted 
to make anything of a quick 
success of it, the involved arith- 
metic would need attending to ; 
and early. No helio, even in 
expert hands, could have wor- 
ried out the litany of elucidating 
questions which we, in return, 
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wanted to put. The Pass was 
shut down good and tight till 
next caravan day, and no 
hand-carried message, our only 
alternative to signalling, could 
pass. Snookered, we gloomed 
at the packed pages. 

Carbery walked out of the 
tent; and presently I heard 
him calling to his syce. 

That mass of quick muscle, 
whose torso Rodin might have 
envied, rode all of fourteen 
stone and needed a big horse. 
His great black beast whom, 
as ‘the Cyclops,’ we knew so 
well at the head of the battalion, 
was all beef and brawn, with 
a great butt-end on him like 
a card-table; Doric temple- 
columns for legs, feet like 
soup-plates, and the manners 
of a Chesterfield. Him the 
syce presently led up from the 
lines, into the great store-tent, 
where alone privacy from the 
watchers above was sure, and 
quickly saddled. And before I, 
to whom knowledge suddenly 
dawned, could raise hand or 
voice in protest, out rode Car- 
bery at a canter and straight 
for the jaws of the empty Pass. 

Now, there were mile-long 
stretches in that cleft of gloom 
the picture of which I have 
striven to embed in your mind, 
where a Pathan chékra, less 
tall than his own father’s rifle 
and not yet to be trusted 
with a firearm, could have 
downed his man with a cata- 
pult. For two-thirds of its 
length, a well-flung chunk of 
stone would have spattered 
brains onto the roadway. At 
ho point was there less than 
anxiety of the creepiest kind. 
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Frequent must have been the 
casual invaders during the cen- 
turies, who, lacking the hordes 
of the Mongols and Turkomans 
who ‘rushed-it’ in one all- 
compelling wave, turned back ; 
and, like a dog faced with an 
unexpectedly stiff cat, walked 
away with an appearance of 
dignity. Straight through that 
twisting, darkling cleft rode 
Carbery, unarmed; head up, 
sitting well forward over the 
Cyclops’ withers, light of hand, 
merry of heart, and only twice 
using his heel. I, standing at 
watch as his dust settled behind 
him, was set and sure that he 
rode to his death. 

The long, swinging gallop of 
the great beast ate the distance ; 
nor slackened its stretching 
rhythm till, the far end of the 
black five miles fanning-out 
to the open upland of the Kotal, 
Carbery pulled him to a trot 
and rode in through the gate 
of the Fort. 

Later, much later, I got 
him to tell me; and he laughed 
as he told. That stretch of the 
Pass had a habit! Two days 
a week our Kotal picquets, as 
I knew, went up to the crag- 
tops; the caravans passed 
through, the road shut down ; 
and down, by evening, came 
the picquets. For the inter- 
vening days, the gut had the 
echoing emptiness of an 
abandoned church. By custom, 
the tribes knew that it would 
be wasted time to watch it. 
Their habit was to leave it 
alone. 

A bit of sheer, light-hearted 
cheek. Had the Cyclops 
stumbled, put his foot on any 
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one of the many loose-lying 
stones of the roadway, a 
score of the tribesmen watching 
from the cliffs above Darband 
and even then hurrying breath- 
lessly in the hopes of cutting 
him off, would have got him. 
Brave and merry enemy he 
might be; but he had broken a 
rule. No known tribal for- 
bearance could have forgiven 
him that. And well he knew it. 

Once he might do it. But 
by no means twice. Safe he 
lay at the Kotal till next the 
Pass opened; when, his busi- 
ness with the S. & T. over, in 
plain sight and unashamed at 
the head of the sedately pacing 
line of camels, he rode down to 
us. Nor ever so much as once 
glanced up at what he must 
have known to be many a 
watcher looking down on him 
from above our camp, or wave 
hand or topi to put salt to his 
jest. 

“Habits . . .”’ said he; and 
flourished an open and ex- 
planatory gesture. 

Whack-whack! said _ Bis- 
marck’s sleepy tail on the hard 
floor of the tent. He had heard 
the word before. 

Presently, in came _ our 
successors. A good crowd, one 
of the few with Border tradi- 
tions and discipline. Gurkhas, 
of one class throughout. 
Neither Carbery nor I could 
have wished for a_ better. 
Indeed, it was no place for 
experiments in  unsoldierly 
labour-saving such as that which, 
at Darbind, had preceded our 
coming. Our masters had begun 
to realise it. 


One quick morning of handing 
and taking over, in such argot ag 
men use who share unexpressed 
but coincident thought and 


knowledge. A word standing 
for a sentence. “ Right. I’ve 
got that,” cutting across a 
half-spread explanation, and 


movement treading on the tail 
of an order. So finished the 
toil, danger, and discomfort 
that for two years had been 
home to us; and, by afternoon, 
silent and more than a little 
heavy of heart, up the old 
Pass swung His Majesty’s First 
Composite Battalion. 

It was full marks for every 
man. They had proved them- 
selves. Never were there better 
men. In camp or picquet, 
bivouac or war, aS mixed an 
assembly as their farrago of 
nationalities warranted. The 
Sikhs, patient as cattle up toa 
point ; and then, when at length 
warmed by fighting that for 
them began at the point where 
it left other men exhausted, to 
break into a blast of semi- 
biblical battle-cries, and muck- 
in-’eavy with a deadly per- 
sistence proof against death 
rattling and shaking through 
the thick of them. The Dégras, 
and their cousins of Kangra, 
polished gentlemen, who, 
whether fed, starved, lazed, or 
marched to extremes, endured 
and kept on enduring and 
fetched up at the end pulled 
to four pins. The Gurkhas, 
hot little men who fought for 
individual killing and had ab- 
solutely none of that saving 
herd-instinct which is the basis 
of all drill and co-operation: 
poor shots, but superb close- 
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quarter fighters. The hawk- 
eyed Hunza Nagaris whose 
natural marksmanship outshot 
even that of the tribesmen: 
moody on occasion, and given 
to sectional hates and revenges ; 
put, I verily believe, as in- 
capable of fear as they were 
proof against heat, cold, or 
hunger. Last, and by no means 
least, the bullocky flat-faced 
hilfolk from beyond the 
Ranges: lovably childish. 
They would do any mortal 
thing they were told, if once 
shown how; their horizon 
limited by their immediate job, 
and not an inch beyond it. 
The savage psychic discipline 
of the lamaist cold hells must 
have been in their very bones 
—that, and their utter reliance 
on what were, to them, hierati- 
cally sacred white leaders who, 
in all humility one confesses it, 
in their eyes could do no 
wrong. 

It was, one way and another, 
the skimmed cream of our 
Indian Frontier Empire, in 
parvo. And many a time, 
since then, have I wondered 
what kind of an epic Kipling 
would have made of it—had 
he been thrown against it and 
not among the pathetic, amoral, 
fever-cum-beer-ridden soldiers 
of the Mian Mir garrison who 
sat on his dogcart cushions and 
hinted at, rather than told him, 


stories that have since made a 
belt round the world. Oh, the 
jewels that lie in the dust by 
the roadside, and the men who, 
all unknowing, pass by ! 

Up the Pass: heel and 
toe: with that carefree and 
endimanché feeling as of having 
breakfast brought one in bed. 
When other folk are doing the 
picqueting; when the mules 
of the Supply and Transport, 
well closed-up and disciplined, 
are steered by their own 
efficient personnel. When loads 
stay put, and there’s none of 
that solvitur ambulando of care- 
lessly-tied loading ropes. When 
the most that is asked for is a 
single platoon slung out ahead, 
more as road-clearers than 
as tactical precaution. When 
everybody within sight is doing 
something efficient and useful 
to make easy the path of a 
single battalion in the most 
dangerous stretch of the Khyber 
and as safe as if played by a 
band up the slopes of Richmond 
Hill. The holiday spirit. And 
the battalion, with its back to 
Darband, of this much I am 
sure, to a man sick and sick at 
heart. 

Onward and upward ; march- 
ing to the Kotal and almost 
peacetime routine. To bugles, 
parades, daily letters, home- 
ward-mail days, telephones, and 
other horrors. 





V. 


Carbery and I, in the last Rounding the turn of the 
mile, shook our beasts to a last spur that hid the road from 
canter and cleared on ahead of view of the Kotal picquets, 
the leading platoon. we rode straight on to a burly 








figure standing in the asylum 
of mid-road. 

Unescorted; alone. Slung 
rifle over his back. On a rock 
above and close by, a beady- 
eyed nipper in the best Pathan 
Sunday - go - to - meeting of 
voluminous snow-white trou- 
sers, embroidered shirt and 
waistcoat, and gorgeous puggri. 

Rahimullah ! 

We reined in to a halt. 
Instantly Carbery swung off the 
Cyclops, whose rein I grabbed. 
He walked forward. I watched 
them. At two paces they faced. 
Salute and courteous salaam. 
And then their hands joined. 

Stharé ma shé ! 

Khwér ma shé ! 

J ériye ? 

Khush-hal ye ? 

Mazbit ye ? 

Tagra ye? 

Simultaneously, each sought 
to outdo the other in the endless 
variations of question after 
health, strength, well - being, 
good fortune. For the longer 
the repertoire, the higher the 
courtesy. 

““T see you, malik sahib.”’ 

“*T see you, Karnél sahib.” 

“We meet again? And shall 
it be once more? Or many 
times ? ” 

“TI saw you, indeed, once; 
since you took my jawdns from 
me and made them whole. 
And may Allah be the rewarder. 
I saw you.” 

“You ? When, mdlik sahib ? ” 

“ Hah !”’—and he chuckled. 
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‘You rode well. The Pass wag 
empty? The Pass was not, 
Ibrahim ! Come here!” 

Down scrambled the imp 
from his rock. 

“ Tell the Karnél sahib.”’ 

“Up there’’—the _high- 
pitched sing-song of the limb of 
Satan as he pointed a sucked 
and grubby forefinger—“ Up 
there sat my father: his rifle 
across his knees. And I, with 
permission, lying near. We 
heard the clatter of horse- 
riding, and you rode fast into 
view. But not so fast but that 
my father’s lifted rifle could 
have shot—once, twice, and 
once again. He laid his rifle 
once more across his knees, 
He picked up a pebble, and 
threw it at me as I lay behind 
my rock. I turned. And, said 
he—said he——”’ The nipper, 
boggling at the words that 
would not come, looked down 
at his twisting interlaced fingers. 

We waited. 

Suddenly the kid bent, and 
—tap, tap, tap—touched the 
great dusty boots. He straight- 
ened. Up came the little brown 
paw to the gold-laced puggri; 
“Talaam, tahib!’’ he piped, 
clear as a silver bell. 

Dead silence. I could see 
Carbery, inwardly struggling 
with words. ‘ Ibrahim, mdlik- 


zdda——’”’ he began, in a caver- 
nous voice. And stuck. 

He swung himself on to the 
Cyclops and dug in his heels. 
Nor ever looked back. 
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A RIDER OF THE ’SIXTIES. 


BY MARY GRANT BRUCE. 


OLD stories die hard in a new 
land, especially in the back- 
country where there are few 
books to read and the radio 
has not yet educated people 
into listening without really 
hearing; where fathers and 
mothers still tell their children 
the legends of men of long ago. 
So if you should ever wander 
in the wilder parts of Gippsland 
and drop in for a night at a 
Bush homestead, you may hear 
a seventy-year-old story—the 
story of Desmond’s Ride. 


Overlanders today, going from 
Melbourne to Sydney, travel on 
a modern road with a royal 
name, the Prince’s Highway. 
They ride no longer; riding is 
too slow for this century, and 
those who respect horses avoid 
concrete and macadam. The 
Highway exists for the motor ; 
and in the thickly settled part 
of its route there is a constant 
procession of cars, great and 
small. They flash past prosper- 
ous farms and _ scientifically 
grown orchards, linking smug 
townships where two-storeyed 
houses of glaring red _ brick 
have begun to replace the old 
wooden bungalows that were 
once universal. 

But those are the dull 
stretches, and it is no wonder 
that the cars go fast. The real 
thrill of the Highway comes 
when it climbs into the moun- 


tainous and rugged country of 
Gippsland. There it plunges up 
and down wild hills and winds 
in gleaming curves through 
dense gum-tree forests, its 
bridges spanning creeks and 
foaming rivers. Queer names 
they bear; the generation of 
today speeds past too quickly 
to notice them, but each name 
has its story for those who 
remember the pioneers. Thurra, 
Wingan, Trunkitabella, with 
their memories of the blacks: 
Hopping Joe’s Creek, Euchre 
Creek, Run of Waters, Wombat 
Creek, Providence Ponds, The 
Reed-Bed, The Cabbage-Tree, 
Fat Cow Creek. Overlanders 
nowadays do not ask for the 
legends that gave the names to 
Jigamy and Three Legs of Man, 
and to the sinister Dead Man’s 
Creek. But the stockmen of 
old knew them well enough in 
days when streams were the 
only sign-posts for travellers, 
and finding water meant life or 
death. 

In the wide lonely stretches 
of Croajingolong and Monaro 
the Highway runs through 
primeval forest where the throb 
of a motor seems almost an 
impertinence. Switch off the 
engine and be still, and the 
Bush seems to close round you. 
Listen, and you will hear the 
murmur and rustle of the 
scented gum-leaves, the tinkling 
chime of bell-birds, the whistle 
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and crack of the whip-bird’s 
call. A kangaroo or a red 
wallaby may peer at you, un- 
afraid, from the shadowy under- 
growth, a native bear blink 
sleepily in the fork of a branch 
overhead. Leave the car and 
make your way into the scrub ; 
within five minutes its dark 
loneliness will have gripped you, 
and you will understand why 
lost people have wandered in 
circles through it, often not far 
from help, yet never making 
their way out. You may find 
yourself hurrying a little as you 
stumble back through ferns and 
dogwood tangles towards the 
safety of the Highway; the 
trees you passed on the way 


in look different, so that you 
hesitate . . . wondering if it has 
been possible to take a wrong 
turn. New patches of twinin 
creepers seem to hold you back, 
to swing you aside from the 
direction of which you were go 
sure @ moment ago. Even 
though you try to laugh at 
yourself your heart may be 
pounding uncomfortably in the 
last moment before the dark 
gleam of a macadamised surface 
catches your eye. For in such 
places the road that is so great 
as a whole is but a slender 
thread stretched by man 
through a stronghold of Nature ; 
and the Bush that walls it in 
has never yet been tamed. 


ti. 


Seventy years ago there were 
few tracks in this wild section 
of Victoria, and none of them 
could justly have been called 
roads. Bullock-drays creaked 
along them, carrying stores to 
the cattle-runs in the hills, 
leaving ruts through which a 
buggy found it hard to struggle 
—not that there were many 
buggies. Twice a year the 
bullock - drays went out, to 
return months later, after 
journeys that were never free 
from adventures. ‘Travellers 
between the States found it 
easier to ride, leading pack- 
horses, camping out in rough 
fashion at night. All pro- 
visions had to be carried, since 
edible game could rarely be 
relied upon. When one re- 
members that there are few 


occupations less inspiring than 
that of dragging a pensive 
pack-horse up and down hills, 
it is easily understood that 
horsemen lost no chance of 
turning aside for a night or 
two at a station homestead. 
There was never any doubt 
of a welcome. No guest, gentle 
or simple, failed to find hos- 
pitality in those lonely homes— 
where, indeed, the arrival of 
any stranger caused delighted 
excitement. 

The traveller thought him- 
self lucky who came at night- 
fall to Barindah, a cattle station 
extending over many miles of 
hill and valley, with rough 
outlying country beyond the 
Wangong' iRiver. William 


Sutherland, its owner, had taken 
it up in the early ’forties, 
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bringing to it a young Scottish 
pride; one of the many who 
dreamed of air-castles in the 
new land, only to see the 
dream materialise as a two- 
roomed hut. Whatever this 
particular bride thought about 
it, she said nothing—though 
later on she admitted to a 
friend that it had been a pity 
that when she married she did 
not even know how to boil a 
potato. She made good, like 
thousands of delicately nurtured 
girls of British stock, facing 
loneliness and danger, making 
friends with the blacks, bringing 
up a hearty family of boys and 
girls as carefully as she would 
have reared them in Scotland, 
and with the same ideals. 
Years brought prosperity. 
The hut expanded gradually 
into a rambling bungalow of 
many rooms, surrounded by 
seven-foot-wide verandahs, set 
in a garden where the flower- 
seeds sent from Home, so 
jealously tended, grew and 
blossomed, circled by Australian 
trees—yellow grevilleas, scarlet- 
flowering gums. Beyond a 
fine orchard stretched the 
kitchen garden, the pride of 
an expert old Chinese. It was 
a vital part of a station; 
one large store-room was given 
up to the bottled fruits and 
vegetables, the rows of ruby 
and gold jams and jellies, the 
pickles and sauces, the home- 
brewed cordials and medicines, 
that were part of the ordinary 
home-craft of a station woman. 
The place had become almost 
@ village in appearance. 
Scattered buildings surrounded 
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the homestead: men’s huts, 
meat - houses, laundry, dairy, 
carpenter’s shop, forge, and the 
young men’s quarters, known 
as ‘‘ the barracks,’’ where beds 
were always ready for chance 
comers. Behind the stables 
were cow-sheds and stock-yards, 
and the high-fenced enclosure 
where the breakers first handled 
young colts—with all the young 
Sutherlands perched on the 
broad fence-cap to watch the 
fun. Beyond the garden lay 
the croquet lawn and the 
archery ground. There were no 
neighbours within fifty miles ; 
but life was never dull to the 
Sutherlands. 

Within, the house was very 
simple. All the furniture was 
home manufactured, except for 
a few cherished pieces brought 
from the old country and trans- 
ported with infinite care over 
the mountainous tracks: a 
Broadwood piano, mahogany 
tallboys, an old _ secretaire. 
Chairs were made with seats 
of cunningly woven strips of 
raw-hide; the packing-cases 
that arrived with stores were 
treasures, to be turned into 
bedroom cupboards. Native 
timbers were used for tables 
and beds: the dyes that 
stained them were home-made. 
Men of those days handled 
tools like craftsmen, and 
throughout the house was solid 
comfort and even beauty. 

Nor were the boys and girls 
of Barindah unworthy of their 
setting. It had been possible 
to send the elder children to 
schools in Melbourne or Sydney, 
to import tutors for the younger 
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ones. School-days for the boys 
may have been cut short, since 
a cattle-station demanded its 
full man-power; but their 
sisters had all the “ accom- 
plishments’’ that were the 
natural equipment of a well- 
bred damsel of the period— 
and a good many extras. The 
long living-room held a harp 
and violins as well as the piano, 
and the Sutherland girls kept 
them well employed. They 
made most of their own dresses, 
but the styles came from the 
city, and their needlework was 
perfection. When the five 
Sutherland daughters swayed 
into the drawing-room in their 
hooped frocks of delicate muslin, 
their hair braided in shining 
coronets, their deportment as 
demurely correct as ‘Mamma’s’ 
watchful eye could wish, the 
heart of any young man—if 
he did not happen to be a mere 
brother—was apt to miss a beat. 
Next morning the same young 
man would probably see them 
in a different aspect: galloping 
through the scrub or fording 
the Wangong River in pur- 
suit of cattle—in no way ham- 
pered by their long-horned side- 
saddles and voluminous riding- 
habits ; or baking great batches 
of bread in the enormous brick 
oven built into the side of a 
hill; or, overall-clad, dealing 
with the stark carcase of a 
slaughtered bullock, salting and 
spicing the meat that could not 
be used immediately. He might 
see them too—but only from 
afar—running down the hill 
for their morning bathe in the 
creek—they rarely missed it, 
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winter or summer. And jt 
would certainly have thrilled 
him to have ventured into 
the sunny corner of the garden 
where they dried their rippling 
masses of hair after its weekly 
washing — only that his in. 
trusion would have been digs. 
tressingly shocking to the 
modesty of the five sisters. 
Young men there were, even 
at that lonely homestead, 
“‘ Neighbours ” were rarely seen, 
since a neighbourly visit meant 
coming prepared to stay for 
at least one night, and busy 
people could not often spare 
so much time. Visits were 
paid perforce sometimes when 
a messenger arrived on a lather- 
ing horse to ask aid in sickness, 
Then Mrs Sutherland, and per- 
haps a daughter, would be in 
the saddle swiftly, and only 
Providence could say when they 
would return. A fifty-mile ride 
was nothing on such an errand 
of mercy. But these were 
routine matters. A _ stronger 
thrill lay in the fact that 
Barindah was not many miles 
from the track taken by trav- 
ellers between Melbourne and 
Sydney, and that people in 
either city often gave friends 
who were making the long 
journey letters of introduction 
to the Sutherlands. Others 
arrived without introduction of 
any kind, to be greeted with 
equal gladness. William Suther- 
land’s hospitality was known 
far and wide. It cost him two 
of his daughters, appropriated 
by visitors who, having come 
by chance, came many times; 
but that was a penalty any 
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father of pretty daughters might 
have expected to pay. 

There were often interesting 
strangers who turned aside to 
the Barindah track. Wealthy 
men from Melbourne or Sydney 
might appear, riding splendid 
thoroughbreds—preferring the 
long overland trek to the grime 
and discomfort of the little 
coasting boats that made the 
sea journey between the capitals 
amisery. The Bishop occasion- 
ally—not so well mounted— 
endured hardships undreamed 
of when he left England. To 
the end of their lives Mrs 
Sutherland’s daughters regarded 
all bishops as ‘“ poor tired 
things.’ Engineers and sur- 
veyors, making plans for open- 
ing up the country and building 
bridges ; police magistrates on 
their way to hold courts ; some- 
times a couple of troopers armed 
with carbines, escorting a cap- 
tured cattle-thief or bushranger. 


Home: 

Irishmen, 
country on which to settle, or 
merely making “the trip to 
the Colonies ”’ 
coming fashionable ; sometimes 
a little patronising, and un- 
disguisedly amazed at finding 
a Bush home where people 
dressed for dinner and talked 
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Best of all, visitors from 
Englishmen, Scots, 
looking out for 


that was be- 


of books and music and painting 
as easily as they discussed cattle 
and the non-existence of roads. 
Such explorers often remained 
week after week, unable to tear 
themselves away from the 
station; and no feeling of 
patronage ever survived the 
first morning that the young 
Sutherlands took them out 
on the hills after brumbies 
or wild cattle. That was an 
experience from which the 
most confident explorer was 
likely to return humbled and 
chastened. 


Ii. 


Barindah was more than 
usually happy one evening in 
the ’sixties. It was September, 
but not yet spring. The weather 
was still bleak and wintry, with 
piercing winds and biting rain- 
storms that drove the cattle 
huddling for shelter into the 
deepest recesses of the hills. 
William Sutherland, casting 
weatherwise glances at far peaks 
still capped with white, pre- 
dicted a lively flood in the ever- 
lively Wangong River when the 
storms brought down the snow. 

But within the homestead 


was light and warmth and gaiety 
enough to banish all thought of 
the bleak weather outside. 
Even the ceaseless howling of 
the wind was unheard in the 
drawing-room, where huge logs 
blazed and crackled in the great 
open fireplace that stretched 
half across the end of the room. 
Rain was falling heavily, but 
the downpour did not echo 
from a roof made of inch-thick 
slabs of ironbark. And if it 
had, the sound would have been 
a thing for rejoicing; a two 
years’ drought had broken, and 
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a good season was assured. 
For which reason Barindah and 
its guests were in the highest 
spirits. 

They were a large party. 
Nine sons and daughters of the 
house, and with them one who 
was almost a son—Lynn Des- 
mond, a young Irishman who 
was to marry Jean Sutherland 
next year. Desmond was a 
civil engineer, with his head- 
quarters at a town a hundred 
and fifty miles away—a distance 
which meant nothing to him 
when there was a chance of 
visiting Barindah, though it 
entailed days of the roughest 
travel. An unexpected fort- 
night’s leave had brought him 
a few days before, and all the 
homestead was the gayer for his 
presence. Tall and muscular, 
of some note as a rider and an 
athlete, his quick wit and un- 
failing Irish twinkle made him 
everybody’s friend. And to 
add to the contentment of 
Barindah there was Edward 
Harrington, a middle - aged 
Englishman, who had brought 
letters of introduction to the 
Sutherlands five years before 
and was now an established 
friend, coming and going at 
intervals. He sat beside Mrs 
Sutherland, whose foot tapped 
in time to the music that filled 
the room. 

They were singing round the 
piano, Jean playing accompani- 
ments, with Desmond’s hand 
on the back of her chair. 
Old-time music: Moore's 
melodies, scraps of Verdi, 
ballads by ‘“ Claribel ’’—since 
musical comedy was yet un- 
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born, and jazz and croonij 
unborrowed from the negro, 
The low throbbing of the harp 
wove itself into the refrains, 

The music was suddenly in- 
terrupted. A violent outburst 
of barking from the station 
dogs sent a young Sutherland 
out to reconnoitre, and in a 
few moments he ran back to 
report a riderless horse, bearing 
a traveller’s valise, near the 
stable-yard. The men dashed 
for oilskins and lanterns and 
disappeared into the darkness, 
while the women quickly 
followed the usual emergency 
routine — preparing a room, 
heating heavy stone hot-water 
bottles to warm a bed, and 
getting out the surgical aids 
and medical comforts that every 
Bush homestead kept in readi- 
ness. 

The unconscious man who 
was carried in presently was 
not a stranger. Mrs Suther- 
land’s nephew, Gerald Car, 
had been a continual source 
of anxiety to his kinsfolk at 
Barindah. His parents had 
sent him out from England in 
the optimistic belief—not ex- 
tinct, unfortunately, even today 
—thatan unsatisfactory English- 
man becomes automatically a 
satisfactory colonist. Gerald 
had remained true to type. 
He had drifted from one job 
to another, showing small in- 
clination for work of any kind, 
together with a lofty scorn for 
primitive conditions and a talent 
almost amounting to genius for 
getting rid of money. Finally, 
a firm of stock and station 
agents with a high regard for 
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William Sutherland had given 


him employment; and since 
he had managed to remain with 
them for a year it was hoped 
that he had at last found his 
niche. That he should turn 
up at the station without warn- 
ing was by nO means reassuring. 
His injuries were superficial— 
evidently he had ridden into 
an overhanging bough in the 
darkness. But he was in no 
state to be questioned that 
night. He regained conscious- 
ness to find himself bandaged 
and tucked up in bed, was 
given a hot drink and firmly 
restrained from trying to talk, 
and so fell into a sleep of ex- 
haustion which lasted until the 
following afternoon. 

The storm had cleared during 
the night, succeeded by hot 
sunshine. Sutherland and his 
two guests were smoking on 
the verandah when his wife 
came out, grave-faced. 

Her story was briefly told. 
Gerald was fathoms deep in 
trouble. Cards and betting ; 
debt ever increasing ; and then, 
together with a prospect of 
making a coup on a ‘ certainty,’ 
had come a chance of using 
money belonging to his firm. 
The certainty had proved the 
usual ‘ also-ran,’ and discovery 
of his misappropriation had 
followed. The firm was lenient 
—not, it may be inferred, for 
Gerald’s own sake. He had 
been given a chance to repay 
the money. If it were lodged 
in the Bank at Burrawa by 
the end of September nothing 
more would be said. Other- 
wise—prosecution. 
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“ How much?” asked Suther- 
land sharply. 

“Four hundred pounds.” 

The squatter whistled grimly. 
Ready money was always the 
scarcest of commodities in those 
days. Men holding large tracts 
of country worked on a sur- 
prisingly small balance. <A 
prosperous station was self- 
supporting; nearly everything 
necessary for comfort could be 
produced on it, and Banks and 
city stores were always ready 
to give credit to a sound man, 
knowing that payment was sure 
when the yearly consignment 
of cattle was sold. Loose cash, 
either in a squatter’s pocket 
or in his banking account, 
scarcely existed; if he had 
money to spare he took up 
more land, or cut new drains, 
or bought pure-bred cattle. But 
no station owner had money 
to spare after a two years’ 
drought that meant having had 
no bullocks fit to sell. There 
was good reason for Suther- 
land’s melancholy whistle. 

“Couldn’t do it,’’ he said. 
“My overdraft’s heavy enough 
as itis; Banks nowadays must 
have forgotten when they had 
anything except overdrafts. 
Given time, I could raise it, I 
suppose—but there’s no time 
now.” 

“Gerald did not come to 
ask,’’ his wife said. ‘“ He knows 
we are hard hit by the drought. 
Otherwise he could have been 
here a fortnight ago. Every 
other means failed him, so he 
just gave up hope. All he 
came for was to say good-bye 
to us.” 
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“ And what then ? ” 

“Oh—he talks wildly of 
finishing things. He says there 
is only one way out.” 

“ Ay —that’s the sort of 


bright idea Gerald would 
have!”’ Sutherland said dis- 
gustedly. ‘ The young fool— 


if only he’d had the sense to 
come to me a fortnight ago!” 
He knitted his heavy brows ; 
there was silence for a few 
moments. His wife looked at 
him miserably. Lynn Desmond, 
watching her face, felt hot 
anger surge within him at the 
thought of Gerald, so com- 
fortably tucked up in bed; 
Gerald, who—whatever he might 
threaten in the matter of suicide 
—knew well that some effort 
would be made to grapple with 
his problem. A kinsman could 
not be abandoned, no matter 
what he had done. Lynn felt 
an urgent desire to interview 
Mr Carr with a stock-whip. 

Edward Harrington put in a 
quiet word. 

“Sutherland, if it’s only a 
question of a cheque, you 
needn’t worry. I can easily 
manage that part.’’ 

“T’d take your cheque too, 
old man, if it were any use. 
But don’t you see we’re beaten ? 
—it’s too late. The money has 
to be lodged by the end of 
September, and we’re three full 
days’ ride from Burrawa. And 
today is the twenty-ninth.” 

“Oh, Lord, so it is!” ad- 
mitted Harrington unhappily ; 
and the light that had flashed 
into Mrs Sutherland’s eyes at 
his offer died out again. 

“Tf we had only known 
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sooner!’’ she said under her 
breath. 

Lynn Desmond shook the 
ashes out of his pipe and put it 
in his pocket. He stood up. 

“Well, that’s all right,” he 
said. ‘* Let’s have the cheque, 
Harrington. I'll undertake to 
land it in time.”’ 

“You couldn’t do it, Lynn,” 
Sutherland snapped. 

“Pll have a dashed good try, 
sir.”’ 

“Tf you really think that 
anything short of a miracle 
can get you to Burrawa to- 
morrow, you’re mad,’’ exclaimed 
the squatter. 

“¢ Tis longer than that I have, 
They’ve given Gerald until to- 
morrow night ; that means that 
the Bank will report to them 
by the mail next day. The 
mail-coach leaves Burrawa at 
half-past ten. If I can get to 
the Bank when it opens at ten 
o’clock, that cheque will go by 
the mail " 

“ But it’s impossible——!” 
began Sutherland. 

“ Well, that’s what I’m going 
to find out,’’ returned Lynn 
cheerfully. He patted Mrs 
Sutherland’s shoulder. ‘ Pack 
me some tucker, mother, and 
don’t worry about anything. 
Tll go and saddle up.” He 
vaulted over the verandah rail- 
ing and ran lightly towards the 
stables, shouting to a black boy 
to bring in the horses. 

“He'll never do it; no man 
could,” said the squatter, shak- 
ing his grizzled head. ‘“ The 
day’s more than half gone, and 
he’ll have to camp at the foot 
of Mount Misery tonight; 
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there’s no riding the mountain 
on this side after sundown.” 

“Does he know the way to 
Burrawa ? ’’ asked Harrington. 

“Most of it, of course; for 
the first eighty or ninety miles 
he'll be on his own track home. 
Dash it all! ’’ added Sutherland 
irritably, ‘‘ this means the end 
of his stay at Barindah. It 
won't be worth his while to 
come back for the balance of 
his leave.”’ 

This depressing realisation 
was equally annoying to 
Harrington—Desmond was in- 
valuable at a house-party. He 
thought of Jean, who rarely 
saw her lover more than twice 
ina year. Her quiet happiness 
had been a pleasant thing to 
see last night; now she was 
probably cutting sandwiches for 
Lynn to eat under the shadow 
of Mount Misery. Harrington 
was fond of Jean. He found 
himself half regretting his hasty 
offer of a cheque. 

“Lynn knows the Burrawa 
district well,’’ Sutherland was 
saying. ‘He was quartered 
there once; Garth, the Bank 
manager, is a friend of his. Of 
course, there are sections before 
he gets to that part where 
there’s hardly a track of any 
kind, only scrub. But he has a 
sense of direction like a black- 
fellow’s. He’d be the man to 
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get there, if anyone could. 
But not in the time; that’s 
simply a hopeless idea. I wish 
he wouldn’t be such a young 
fool as to try.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, there’s no reasoning 
with a wild Irishman,” Harring- 
ton said. “T’ll go and write 
the cheque, anyhow.” 

Lynn’s preparations were 
swiftly made. Two Sutherland 
boys strapped food and a 
blanket to his saddle while he 
flung himself into riding kit. 
He gulped down some tea, 
pocketed a flask of brandy, and 
laughed at Mrs Sutherland’s 
distressed face when she 
mourned the loss of his holiday. 

“There'll be no more lost 
than I can help, mother. So 
long, everybody ! ” 

Jean walked with him to 
the slip-rails of the homestead 
paddock. 

“Tm coming back, you 
know,” he told her. “T’ll be 
here as soon as I can. It isn’t 
good-bye—only so long.” 

“* Lynn—you mustn’t!” she 
protested, startled. “It’s so 
far——” 

*¢ And wouldn’t I come farther 
for another look at you?’ he 
laughed. He swung himself 
into the saddle and shook his 
horse into a canter. In a 
moment the trees had swallowed 
him up. 


IV. 


Lynn had no illusions about 
the task he had set himself. 
Three full days was the ac- 
cepted time for the journey, 


and they were never considered 
easy days. Now he had less 
than half that allowance, and 
the storms had played havoc 
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with the Bush tracks he must 
travel—tracks that ordinarily 
no man cared to ride by night. 
But the weather seemed set 
fair, and there would be a full 
moon ; he had a splendid horse 
under him for the first and 
stiffest stage, and he was fairly 
certain of getting fresh mounts 
on the journey. Most of the 
country was familiar to him ; 
he had worked over it in his 
profession. Even in parts that 
he did not know he could rely 
on a welcome and help from 
any lonely Bush farm—if he 
could but strike one when he 
needed it. No thought of 
failure entered his mind. He 
whistled cheerfully as he pushed 
his horse over the few miles 
of easy going that lay between 
Barindah and the Wangong 
River. 

Never a very safe river was 
the Wangong—turbulent and 
treacherous, broken by rapids, 
liable to sudden floods, and 
cold as are all rivers fed by 
mountain snows. Lynn hoped 
it would not have risen after 
the rain. He was relieved to 
find the ford fairly shallow. 
The crossing was made without 
difficulty, and he gave the horse 
his head until the hills com- 
pelled him to slow down. 

A long range confronted him, 
the gullies between the hills 
impassable; they were deep 
and rocky, overgrown with 
dense scrub. His track lay 
directly over the frowning hill 
known bitterly as Mount Misery. 
Many a weary journey Lynn 
had made across that bleak 
mountain. The side that 


loomed above him now was the 
harder climb. It was almost 
barren of scrub. Grey outcrops 
of rock scarred its slopes—go 
steep were they that most of 
the few women who had crossed 
it made the ascent hanging on 
to their horse’s tails, unable to 
bear the strain of the side. 
saddle. For a woman, and for 
most men, it was reckoned g 
full day’s journey to cross 
Mount Misery—and a stiff day 
at that. 

Ranger, the great bay he 
rode, seemed to sense his need 
for haste, pushing as fast as 
possible through the foothills, 
Ordinarily Lynn would have 
camped for the night at the 
point where the real ascent 
began. Ranger pricked his ears 
hopefully when they came near 
a@ rough slab hut, built by the 
Sutherlands to shelter travellers. 
But his rider held him to the 
track, and they tackled the 
long climb. 

Even for a sure-footed horse, 
bred in the hills, it was cruel 
going. The track soon ended 
in the rough limestone outcrop, 
where only a mountain goat 
would have felt at home. They 
edged their way round great 
boulders, slipping and scram- 
bling, making the most of the 
rare patches of ground where 
earth had managed to cling, 
giving a foothold to rough grass 
and stunted bushes. The sun 
went out of sight behind the 
peak; with its going the 
shadows thickened and the way 
became yet more treacherous. 
All too soon the brief Australian 
dusk gave place to night. Lynn 
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dismounted on a tiny plateau 
to give his horse a breathing- 
space while the full moon 
prightened behind them, shining 
on a tall peak of rock far above 
that marked the summit. 

Ranger stood breathing 
heavily, legs wide apart and 
head hanging, with the moun- 
tain horse’s instinct to renew 
his energy by relaxing every 
muscle. Lynn eased his girths, 
patting him, talking to him 
gently. He took off the bridle 
and slung it over his arm, leav- 
ing the horse’s head free. 

“You’ve carried me far 
enough, old lad,’’ he said. “ I’ll 
use my own legs now.” 

He breasted the steep ascent, 
Ranger following him like a 
dog—now and then gently butt- 
ing his master with his head, 
as if to hint that the pace might 
be improved. Up and up, the 
iron-shod hoofs striking sparks 
from the rocks, the man watch- 
ing for every landmark that 
gave him direction. Both were 
dripping with sweat when at 
last they struggled up the final 
pinch and saw the moonlit 
country far below. Lynn struck 
a match to look at his watch. 

“Two o’clock,’”’ he said cheer- 
fully. ‘“ Not bad going, Ranger. 
Well, we can’t go any farther 
until daylight, and a spell won’t 
be a bad thing for either of us. 
I only wish I had some water 
to give you—but you'll have 
to wait for that.’’ 

He found a sheltered place 
among the crags and rubbed 
Ranger until his bay coat was 
dry. Soon the big horse was 
contentedly munching the light 
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feed of chaff Lynn had carried 
in a nose-bag, while the Irish- 
man attacked his own pro- 
visions. He rolled himself in 
his blanket between two 
boulders, with the saddle for 
pillow. 

Sleep would not come. The 
utter silence of the barren 
hill-top, remote from all friendly 
night sounds of the Bush, 
seemed a living thing, oppres- 
sive, hostile. It was a relief to 
hear Ranger move, to catch a 
distant echo of a mopoke’s 
long-drawn call—but the still- 
ness that followed was only the 
deeper. Visions of failing in 
his mission hurried through his. 
brain. It had been easy to feel 
confident at Barindah: not so 
easy when lying alone on the 
windy summit of Mount Misery, 
a grisly bed for a tired man. 
‘“‘ They told no lie when they 
put that name on you,’’ Lynn 
apostrophised the mountain as 
he wriggled impatiently among 
the stones. At last he gave up 
the useless hope of sleeping, 
and sat propped against a rock, 
smoking pipe after pipe, waiting 
for the night to end. 

He was in the saddle at dawn. 
Ranger was fit, eager for the 
descent that he knew led to 
water. On this western side 
the hill was less precipitous ; 
after the first downward 
scramble through rocks they 
came into scrub that gradually 
grew thicker, tangled with 
tough creepers. The heavy 
dew of the night burdened every 
leaf, falling in showers as 
they pushed through. ‘ Prickly 
Moses,’ with its thousand spines, 
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caught and tugged at Lynn’s 
clothes ; long trails of clematis 
and sarsaparilla brushed his 
face, their faint perfume half 
lost among the sharper scents 
of the dripping dogwood scrub. 
Night wanderers flitted past 
him, hurrying home; _ rock 
wallabies, a clumsy wombat, 
iguanas sliding out of sight 
with a flick of horny tails. 
The trees were full of waking 
birds, twittering and calling. 
Magpies broke into their liquid 
carol, and overhead a flight of 
black cockatoos drifted, scream- 
ing to the dawn. Lynn’s heart 
lifted with the hope of the new 
day. He found himself singing 
as he leaned back in the saddle, 
holding Ranger together while 
they picked their way downhill. 

It was not pleasant riding. 
Loose boulders, half hidden in 
the undergrowth, gave perilous 
foothold. Ranger stepped 
daintily, planting his feet with 
caution, now and then gather- 
ing his legs together when a 
sudden landslide carried him 
down an abrupt slope. Twice, 
a hole concealed in bracken fern 
nearly brought him to grief; 
but he was active as a cat, and 
the steady hand and eye of the 
rider never slackened their vigi- 
lance. But the way was hard 
and long, wearing alike to horse 
and man; and it was with a 
muttered exclamation of thank- 
fulness that Lynn at last came 
out upon the rolling plains. 

He pushed on rapidly. The 
track was rough and narrow. 
It twisted through the scrub, 
crossing shallow creeks that 
trickled at the bottom of sandy 
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gullies ; struggling uphill again 
among towering gum trees, their 
smooth trunks bearing loose 
streamers of bark that flapped 
eerily in the breeze. It was q 
desolate, unoccupied country. 
No sign of human life came in 
sight until nearly mid-day, by 
which time Lynn was sharply 
conscious that the sandwiches 
he had eaten on Mount Misery 
had long ceased to have any 
sustaining power. Then, to his 
joy, the trees thinned, rough 
fencing and half-cleared pad- 
docks appeared, and within 
a grove of golden - blossomed 
wattle trees he saw the grey 
walls of a little farmhouse. He 
dismounted stiffly to take down 
the slip-rails. 

As he rode across the pad- 
dock a rotten log, hidden in the 
long grass, crashed under 
Ranger’s hoof. He stumbled 
heavily. Lynn held him up, 
cursing under his breath when 
he found him limping. Flinging 
himself out of the saddle, he 
made a quick examination. 

“ Only a strain—but the Lord 
knows if you'll be fit to ride 
when I get back,” he said. 
“Poor old chap—you didn’t 
deserve this.”” He led the 
weary horse towards the house. 

There the instant welcome 
and aid of the Bush were at his 
service. The settler’s wife went 
about the preparation of a 
meal; her husband was de- 
lighted to lend a horse, and 
promised to have another ready 
for Lynn on his return, should 
Ranger still be lame. His own 


second string, he admitted, was 
not up to much. But it was 
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only fifteen miles to Bill 
Delanty’s, his nearest neighbour; 
he reckoned he’d better mooch 
over there that afternoon and 
pring a horse back on spec. 
“ Bill Delanty ll be real glad 
to lend you one, Mr Desmond,”’ 
he assured Lynn—who found 
nothing unusual in the pro- 
phecy, even though he had 
never set eyes on Bill Delanty. 
It was the way of the Bush. 
He wolfed the eggs and bacon 
and drank cup after cup of 
strong tea while the settler 
went out to catch a horse, 
and presently rode away with 
a light heart, knowing that 
Ranger would be cared for as 
thoroughly as he could have 
done it himself. 

His new mount was a good 
one, and the country more 
open. It was rest to be on a 
fresh horse, to canter easily, 
after the long hours of fighting 
through scrub, trying to save 
Ranger’s strength. All too soon, 
however, the kindly patch ended, 
and again progress became toil- 
some; low hills, interspersed 
with ravines, where bush quickly 
covered the tracks made by 
occasional travellers or catitile- 
drovers. Even where the sem- 
blance of a road existed it was 
often blocked by a gigantic 
fallen tree, round which a 
detour must be made for hun- 
dreds of feet, with the necessity 
of struggling back to the lost 
track. The horse was willing, 
as game as its rider, answering 
every call made on its strength 
and agility. Lynn spared it as 
much as he could, halting every 
two hours for a ten minutes’ 
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spell, when he would dismount, 
slapping and rubbing the saddle- 
marked back while the horse 
nibbled a few tufts of grass. 
Creeks gave opportunity for a 
mouthful of water: Lynn hated 
to pull up the thirsty animal’s 
head, but a long drink was a 
danger he dared not allow it. 
** You'll get all you want when 
you cool down at Tarnuka,’’ 
he promised, splashing on across 
@ stream. 

The dreary monotony of the 
ride began to tell upon him. 
On the peak of Mount Misery 
he had been unable to keep his 
eyes shut; now an overpower- 
ing desire for sleep came, 80 
that at times he found himself 
nodding and swaying in the 
saddle as he rode. He took 
chances then, to keep his in- 
terest alert—risking a wary 
short-cut occasionally to save 
a few miles. It had to be wary, 
for in the Bush the short-cut 
might easily turn out to be the 
very long way round. Luck 
held to him, however; and 
when at last he came into more 
cleared and settled country he 
knew that—bar accidents—he 
was not going to fail Barindah. 

Night fell, and found him 
still riding hard. His horse was 
flagging; he himself so weary 
that he could scarcely sit up- 
right. The moon came up, 
obscured by drifting clouds, 
and the uncertain light made 
fast going impossible. He be- 
came nervously anxious lest 
another concealed danger should 
lame his horse. ‘ Never used 
to worry about that sort of 
thing,” he thought. ‘“ But I’ve 
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only got until ten o’clock to- 
morrow—I can’t afford any 
more break-downs.”’ 

The last belt of tea-tree 
ended. His heart lifted, for 
far ahead were twinkling points 
—Tarnuka, the tiny settlement 
that promised him rest and 
security, Once there, he knew 
he need not fear, for but four- 
teen miles lay between Tarnuka 
and Burrawa. By starting early 
in the morning on a fresh horse, 
that fourteen miles could easily 
be covered before ten o’clock. 
With the sudden realisation 
that his race was won came 
quick reaction: once urgent 
need was over the power to 
answer it seemed also to leave 
him. He slumped in his saddle, 
pulling himself together angrily 
for the final stretch. 

Lights gleamed from the Bush 
‘shanty’ as he rode up. The 
wail of a concertina, the scrape 
of a fiddle, issued from the open 
door, mingled with the sound 
of dancing feet. They were 
not twinkling feet, since most 
of them were shod in what were 
known as blucher boots; they 
pounded until the slab floor 
quivered beneath them, the 
noise of their rhythm punctu- 
ated by yells in varying keys, 
for a Highland Schottische was 
in delirious progress. Lynn 
slipped his bridle over a hitching- 
post and looked in. 

He saw a long room, densely 
packed with stamping couples. 
Ladies were at a premium, only 
four visible through the haze 
of dust and tobacco smoke; 
but this shortage, though doubt- 
less regrettable, had no power 
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to damp the ardour of men who 
had come far to dance and had 
no intention of not dancing, 
Lean bronzed bushmen, old and 
young, almost to a man full. 
bearded. Coats had long been 
discarded : red shirts and once- 
white ‘ moleskin ’ trousers were 
the prevailing wear. They 
gripped each other firmly, 
stamping, revolving, shouting, 
Even a lone odd-man-out wag 
not discouraged ; solitary yet 
triumphant, he gyrated on the 
outskirts, treading a measure 
peculiarly his own. 

From the bar-room doorway 
the landlord, a very fat man, 
poked a bald, perspiring head. 

“Hullo, Mr Desmond !—by 
gum, you’re pretty late,” he 
said. ‘It’s gone twelve this 
long while. But they’ll all be 
glad to see you.’”’” He mopped 
his damp brow. ‘“ They’ve had 
me at it,” he protested. ‘* Made 
me darnce a darned Varsoviana, 
if you'll believe it. I never 
sweated so much in me life! 
Caperin’ about like a poddy- 
calf. Well, you want some- 
where to put your horse, I 
reckon ? ”’ 

“IT do, and another at seven 
o’clock, Barnes. Can you man- 
age it? I’ve come from Barin- 
dah since yesterday afternoon.” 

‘ Barindah!’”’ The landlord 
gaped at him feebly. “ Aw, 
you’re foolin’, Mr Desmond— 
it couldn’t be done. You can’t 
have me with that yarn—we 
all know your jokes.” 

‘“‘ Well, it’s true,’’? Lynn said 
wearily, propping his long form 
against a verandah post. “I’m 
too sleepy to try to fool anyone. 
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Give me a feed and a bed, 
Barnes, and whatever you do, 
have me out of it at seven— 
not a moment later. I’ve got 
to make Burrawa by ten 
o’clock.”’ 

“T guess we can manage 
that,’ the landlord said, looking 
at him with bewildered awe. 
“By gum, that’s a great ride! 
Tll lay my hat there’s not 
another man in the district 
could do it. Ain’t nothing 
wrong at Barindah, is there ? 
Is it a doctor you’re after ? ”’ 

“JT wouldn’t be stopping if 
it was that,’’ Lynn said. ‘ No, 
it’s only business— but it’s 
urgent. I’ve got to catch the 
Melbourne mail.”’ 

“ Well, you come along with 
me, an’ I’ll send Jim to look 
after your horse,’”’ said Barnes. 
He led his guest to the supper- 
room and turned him loose upon 
the heaped tables, watching 
his onslaught sympathetically. 
“By gum, youre pretty 
famished, aren’t you! Lucky 
the crowd hadn’t got in here 
yet. It’s the bar they’ve been 
keen on so far. I’m blessed if 
I know how you'll sleep, there’s 
such a devil of a row goin’ on.”’ 

“Sleep ! ’? echoed Lynn. “ I’d 
sleep through an earthquake. 
I’ve had nearly thirty hours in 
the saddle, and that doesn’t 
leave a man in need of rocking.”’ 
A stupendous yawn interrupted 
his voice. 

“By gum, no!” said the 
landlord with feeling. ‘ No 
blooming fun about a ride like 
that, by gum there isn’t! Come 
along.”” He ushered him into 
a tiny bedroom, gathering up 
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sundry articles that strewed 
both bed and floor. “ Bill 
M‘Lean reckons he’s goin’ to 
sleep here, but he’ll have to 
doss somewhere else,’’ he said 
vaguely. “Tough on Bill, 
’cause there really ain’t any- 
where else left. But I reckon 
by the time he’s done with 
darncin’ an’ the bar he won’t 
much mind where he dosses ; 
there’s half a dozen of ’em on 
the floor already, not worryin’ 
about pillows.’ 

‘* Good luck to Bill ! ’” yawned 
Lynn. ‘“ Barnes, are you dead 
sure I can rely on being called ? ’’ 

“Cross me heart, you can,’’ 
the landlord assured him. “I 
wouldn’t answer for meself doin’ 
it, but Jim’s never failed me 
yet. An’ you can ride my little 
bay mare into Burrawa; she’s 
in the stable, an’ by gum she’s 
a fizzer, Mr Desmond ! ” 

Any further eloquence was 
lost on Lynn. He took off his 
coat and sat down on the bed 
to remove his leggings. But he 
fell asleep as he fumbled at the 
first buckle; and neither the 
roaring progress of the dance 
nor the later protests of the 
dispossessed Mr M‘Lean were of 
the slightest interest to him. 

Now the landlord was a man 
of his word, and he did not 
forget to tell Jim, the groom, to 
call Mr Desmond at seven. He 
would willingly have called him 
in person, but that somewhat 
earlier in the small hours his 
legs and his head had given way 
simultaneously, so that he slept 
in peace on the floor behind the 
bar, lying in a pool of spilt beer. 
Jim, though harder-headed, was 
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not too steady himself when he 
went to Lynn’s room. It was 
not yet seven o’clock ; but the 
last revellers had just ridden 
away, still roaring, and Jim saw 
no reason to let the clock inter- 
fere with his longing for slumber. 

“ Wake up! ”’ he said, sitting 
down heavily on the edge of 
the bed. He bent over and 
shook the sleeper, who continued 
to sleep. ‘Wake up!” he 
repeated, more energetically, 
pummelling Lynn’s nearest leg. 
“ What—yer won’t? Well, the 
boss said I was to pull yer out, 
so here goes!’’ He lurched to 
his feet, gripped the leather- 
clad legs, and pulled. 

Lynn was dreaming: a queer 
dream of scrub and mountains 
and unseen enemies. There 
were snakes about him too, 
and suddenly one coiled its 
horrid length round his legs and 
strove to drag him down. He 
kicked out furiously with a 
muffled shout. 

The heavy boot caught Jim 
amidships, and he dropped 
Lynn’s legs. He sat down and 
groaned, rocking himself to 
and fro, holding his injured 
anatomy. 

“ Oh-h-h!” he gasped. 
“ QOh-h-h! Fair in the wind, 
you long brute! Catch me 
tryin’ to pull yer out again— 
yer ought to be caged!” He 
slid to the floor, gazing with 
bitterness at the unconscious 
Lynn; then dreamily, as one 
to whom drink and affliction 
have done their worst. At 
length he lay down with great 
care and snored heavily. Lynn 
slept on. 
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The sun rose higher and 
higher, its rays streaming ip 
across the quiet face on the 
pillow. There was no sound ; 
the dance had lasted untij 
morning, and now everyone in 
the shanty slept like the dead, 
Not a breath of air stirred; 
nothing to warn the sleeper 
that his precious moments were 
racing by. It was more than 
two hours after Jim had re. 
ceived his quietus when Lynn 
suddenly stirred and woke. 

Half-dazed, he started up. 
The bright sunlight told its 
own story, even before he caught 
sight of Jim’s snoring form on 
the floor. With a groan of 
dismay he pulled out his watch. 

“Nine o’clock !”’ he uttered. 
‘Lord, what a damned fool I 
am!” Snatching up his coat, 
he leaped across Jim’s body and 
raced for the stable. 

Barnes’ little bay mare was 
looking disconsolately into her 
empty manger when the whirl- 
wind burst upon her. Swift 
feet scattered the gravel, the 
yard gate banged, the stable 
door was flung open. A bridle 
was slipped on her head, a 
saddle thrown across her; and 
she was outside, with a wild- 
eyed rider on her back, gallop- 
ing for Burrawa. 

“T don’t know if you can 
jump,’”’ Lynn told her as he 
crammed his felt hat down over 
his eyes; “but if you can’t, 
I’m beaten. There’s no time 
to go by the road.” 

The mare flattened her ears 
slightly, tearing across the pad- 
dock. She did not understand 
what this eccentric man said, 
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put she liked the feel of him. 
She gave a little buck from sheer 
high spirits. If the man wanted 
a quick run, he could have it. 

Lynn was snatching at his 
only chance. He took his 
pearings as he galloped: by 
striking a line across country 
for six miles or so he could come 
out on the road about three 
miles from Burrawa, reducing 
his fourteen miles to nine. He 
had hunted as a boy in Ireland, 
and he knew what a six-mile 
point without a check meant to 
horse and rider; and the 
country was rough, the fences 
formidable. But the mare was, 
as Barnes had boasted, ‘a 
fizzer’; nearly thoroughbred, 
and with a racing turn of speed. 
“Tf only she can jump!” he 
muttered. 

In those days there was no 
lurking barbed-wire to make 


traps for the unwary rider. 
Nor was there much post-and- 
rail fencing. When a settler 
had cleared his land of standing 
timber two tasks confronted 
him before he could prepare it 


for sowing down grass: the 
felled trunks must be removed 
from the ground, and there 
must be fences. With the 
prudence of the man who sees 
an infinity of labour ahead of 
him, the pioneer combined his 
two necessities into a virtue and 
produced the log-fence. Aided 
by bullocks or horses if he were 
lucky, or without them if he 
were not, he drew the lopped 
logs to one line and piled them 
horizontally until they formed 
a barrier stout enough to dis- 
courage stock from wandering. 
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‘“¢ High, wide, and handsome ”’ 
was the log-fence—a good man 
was said to be able to ‘ plait’ 
his logs. That was a figure of 
speech, considering the size of 
many of the trunks; but their 
piling was done with a rough 
craftsmanship that made a later 
generation marvel. The log- 
fences had many drawbacks. 
Bracken fern and thistles grew 
among them, rabbits and snakes 
made headquarters in their 
interstices, and they were nobly 
lavish in the amount of surface 
area they covered—but then 
there was land and to spare in 
those days. Their worst fault 
lay in the fact that a Bush 
fire turned one into a bonfire 
quite impossible to extinguish. 
Their day is done. But only 
those who rode good horses 
across them knew what perfect 
jumping places they made; 
and there are still riders who 
remember them with a sigh for 
vanished joys. 

Lynn’s first log-fence rose 
before him. He steadied the 
mare, taking a shorter hold of 
her head. He had not the least 
idea whether she would jump 
it. But he was not left long 
in doubt. There came to him 
that swift flash of sympathy 
between rider and horse which 
tells that the horse means busi- 
ness. Her ears pricked daintily ; 
he felt her muscles gather under 
him, knew in a moment of 
quick joy that there was no 
faltering or indecision in her 
stride. She tucked her legs 
beneath her and flashed over 
the wide logs like a swallow 
skimming a stream. 
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“Good old girl!” he said, 
and patted her. 

Paddock after paddock was 
flung behind them. Straight 
across country they headed, 
swinging out to avoid trees, 
taking chances under low-hung 
boughs where Lynn flattened 
himself along her neck. The 
going improved, the ground 
springy beneath its mat of 
grass. Once the mare shied 
at a coiled tiger-snake and 
stumbled badly—she was nearly 
down, but with a struggle she 
recovered herself, galloping the 
harder as if to make amends for 
her mistake. Lynn checked her 
a little. ‘‘ No sense in breaking 
our necks just now,” he mut- 
tered. ‘T’ll need all she’s got 
to give me.”’ 

Which was true. Every few 
minutes his watch was in his 
hand, and it seemed to him 
that the hands galloped faster 
than the little bay mare. Only 
half an hour more. He did not 
know how far he had come, but 
he knew that a long stretch lay 
yet between him and Burrawa. 
He grew impatient for the sight 
of the road to which his short- 
cut must bring him. She 
romped over the fences still, 
but steeplechasing has its limits ; 
she could not keep it up much 
longer. Lynn stared ahead, 
half afraid that his sense of 
direction had misled him. 

Then, across a swamp round 
which he had to circle, he saw 
the dark line of the trees 
bordering the road. He steadied 
the mare for the last fence. It 
was a stiff three-railer. She 
went at it gallantly, but she 


was tiring; it was only with 
a rap and a scramble that they 
were over. The top rail hung 
in splinters as Lynn glanced 
back. But they were on the 
road. The dust whirled up in 
thick clouds about them, 
hovered behind them in a drift- 
ing trail. Steadily now, at a 
hand gallop. No sign yet of the 
township. The pounding of 
the mare’s hoofs beat and re- 
echoed in the rider’s brain. 

The road turned abruptly, 
the scrub on either side parted 
in front of them, and the first 
outlying roofs flashed into sight. 
They were far enough away 
yet: a long straight stretch of 
track. But it was the goal at 
last. Ten minutes ! 

The little mare faltered in 
her stride. Lynn checked her, 
spoke to her soothingly, leaned 
forward to ease the weight, his 
hands feather-light on her 
mouth. The roofs came nearer. 

The main street of the town- 
ship opened before them. Shop- 
keepers, lazily setting out their 
goods for the day, looked up at 
the sound of hoofs, seeing a tall 
man jogging through the dust 
on a little mare black with 
sweat. Lynn did not notice 
them: his eyes were fixed on 
the red splendour of Cobb & 
Co.’s mail-coach, standing by 
the hotel. As yet the horses 
had not been brought out, but 
helpers were stowing away pas- 
sengers’ luggage. 

On the other side of the 
street was the Bank. Lynn 
pulled up before it. Slipping 


from the saddle he slackened 
the girths and rubbed the pant- 
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ing mare’s wet neck, speaking to 
her under his breath. The Bank 
was still shut. He leaned 
against the hitching-post and 
waited. 

The very young clerk who 
opened the Bank doors a couple 
of minutes later was startled 
to find himself brushed aside 
by a gaunt intruder who took 
the steps in one stride, bursting 
into the banking chamber. 
“Tt’s a bushranger—he’s stick- 
ing up the Bank !” thought the 
clerk excitedly. Would the 
teller have time to grab the 
revolver that was always sup- 
posed to be ready? Half 
relieved, half disappointed, he 
heard the teller greeting the 


bushranger joyfully. 
“ Hullo, Mr Desmond! Yes, 
Mr Garth’s in his office, but he’s 


awfully busy for a few minutes. 
The mail’s just going out.”’ 

“ He’ll see me,’”’ Lynn said, 
and plunged at the door of the 
inner sanctum. The manager’s 
frown at the wunceremonious 
entrance changed to astonished 
pleasure as he recognised him. 

“Where on earth did you 
spring from?” He leaned 
across the table to grasp his 
hand. “ Just hold on a moment 
—the boy’s waiting to take my 
mail to the post-office.’”’ He 
returned hurriedly to licking 
stamps. 

“Got one for M‘Leod & 
Co.?’? Lynn asked. “If you 
have, here’s an enclosure for it, 
on Gerald Carr’s account.’’ He 
tossed Harrington’s cheque upon 
the blotting-pad. 

“Good Lord, so he’s raised 
it, has he, the young sweep!” 
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exclaimed Garth. ‘I’ve just 
stamped my letter to them 
saying he hadn’t. And the 
mail’s closing!” He sprang to 
the door, hailing his junior. 
“Cut down to the post-office 
and ask them to keep the 
mail-bag open—say I’ve an 
urgent letter. And hurry back.”’ 
He tore open an envelope and 
wrote rapidly. 

Lynn sat down, feeling 
suddenly shaky. His head was 
whirling; a great weariness 
fell upon him. Like a man in 
a dream he watched the cheque 
he had carried so far pinned to 
Garth’s letter, saw it put into 
an envelope, saw the clerk hurry 
away withit. His job was done. 
He gave an unconscious sigh of 
relief, and glanced up to find 
Garth watching him. 

“You look about all in, old 
man. Come far? ’”’ 

“From Barindah—and in a 
devil of a hurry.’”’ He got up 
slowly. ‘“‘Come across to the 
hotel—I’ve a knocked-up mare 
outside and I must have her 
looked after. And I rather 
think a drink would do me no 
harm.” 


‘Well, you’ve earned the 
right to take it easy, Desmond,”’ 
Garth said a little later. They 
were sitting in the bar-parlour 
of the hotel, having seen that 
the bay mare was in good 
hands in the stable. ‘“‘ You’ve 
put up a record that isn’t likely 
to be broken this side of King- 
dom Come. And if you ask me, 
young Carr wasn’t worth it.” 

“Carr? No. But he belongs 
to Barindah.”’ 
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‘* Well, he’s no asset to any- 
one. They’d better ship him 
back to where he came from. 
Anyhow, come over to my 
place for a rest. You can sleep 
all day there if you like.” 

‘* Thanks, but I’ve no time.” 
Lynn drained his glass grate- 
fully. “I’ve got to get on the 
road again—I’m off back to 
Barindah.”’ 

Garth stared at him un- 
believingly. ‘‘ You’re not start- 
ing back today ? ”’ 

‘*T am, then.”’ 

““ Why, you’re mad, Desmond ! 
You’ve done a trip that would 
knock up any two men, and 
now you’re proposing to do it 
all over again. The thing’s 
insane ! ”’ 

* Divil a bit,’’ said the Irish- 
man. “I don’t get many 
holidays—I’m hanged if I’m 
going to lose the rest of this 
one. And I promised I’d go 
back.” 

“Well, I hope she throws 
you over, that’s all,” returned 
Garth. ‘ There aren’t enough 
girls in Australia to go round, 
and it’s a pity if one of them 
marries a lunatic. Want a 
horse ? ”’ 

Lynn’s blue eyes twinkled. 

“T do,” he grinned. ‘“ Are 
you offering me one, or is it 
too annoyed with me you are ? ”’ 

‘Oh, you can have my big 
grey. I’d stop you from going 
if I could, but as one can’t 
reason with the mentally 
affiicted the next thing is to 
lend you something decent to 
ride. Leave him at Tarnuka, 
and I’ll ride Barnes’ mare out 
tomorrow and bring him back. 





Unless you’d like to take him 
farther ? ”’ 

** No—I’ve a horse there now, 
You’re a white man, Garth, 
even if you are a hard-hearted 
financier. And now I’m for ga 
bath and breakfast.”’ 

Lynn looked back to that 
bath as the one luxury of his 
trip. It might not have ap- 
pealed to the generation that 
has learned to soak itself in 
a steaming white sarcophagus, 
fragrant with bath-salts. In 
the ‘sixties the plunge-bath 
had not been invented, and 
nobody would have dreamed 
of offering a man hot water. 
Lynn sat cross-legged like a 
lean Buddha in a large tin 
affair made on the lines of a 
flower-pot saucer, into which 
had been poured several buckets 
of very cold water from the 
yard pump; and he removed 
the grime of his journeying with 
the aid of half a bar of yellow 
soap. This sybaritic enter- 
tainment was ended gloriously 
by pulling a cord that dangled 
overhead, when a bucket hang- 
ing from the ceiling reversed 
itself, greeting him with an 
icy deluge. The device was 
rightly considered a refinement 
of progress, and the hotel was 
very proud of it. Lynn, towel- 
ling himself briskly, approved 
of it, and of the clean wheat- 
sack on which he stood. It was 
not every Bush pub _ that 
thought of providing anything 
by way of bath-mat. 

Breakfast was almost as good 
as the bath, and he felt a new 
man as he cantered away from 
Burrawa, less than two hours 
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from the time when he had 


ridden in. He was entirely 
cheerful. Garth’s grey horse 
was a joy, big and powerful, 
with paces of rocking-chair 
smoothness. All the serene 
confidence of having carried 
out a tough job was Lynn’s. 
Now the return journey, with 
no anxiety and no time-limit, 
seemed a little thing in the 
pride of the morning—and with 
the welcome of Barindah beck- 
oning. He pictured the joy 
that would be there when they 
knew that he had been in time, 
and the picture brought a new 
idea. 

“ They'll be worrying their 
heads off till they know that 
everything’s all right,’’ he 
thought. ‘Why shouldn’t I 
make as good time going back, 
if the horses will stand up to 
it? I slept too much on the 
way down—no need to do that 
again. And it’s the easy climb 
up old Misery from this side. 
I could knock hours off the 
mountain when I can cross it 
in daylight. And I’d have more 
time at Barindah. There’s no 
sense in loafing—I’ll have a 
shot at it, anyhow.” He pushed 
the grey into a gallop ; no need 
to coddle him—with a mere 
pipe-opener of fourteen miles. 

At Tarnuka, Barnes was 
apologetic, and Jim a dismal 
figure, half-sulky, half-ashamed. 
Lynn laughed at them both. 

“Don’t bother your heads 
about that. I ought to have 
known better than to expect to 
be called after you’d made a 
night of it. Is my horse all 
right ? * 
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“Fit as a fiddle,” Barnes 
told him. “ Jim’s been groomin’ 
him half the morning, he’s that 
sick with himself for lettin’ 
you down. But you’re not in a 
hurry this time, Mr Desmond ? ”” 

“ Well, I’m due at Barindah 
by nightfall tomorrow,’ Lynn 
said—and grinned boyishly at 
the fat man’s look of blank 
amazement. 

‘* But you can’t—why, there’s 
no bloke livin’ could do that 
ride both ways in the time! 
Aw, Mr Desmond, you just take 
it easy here today an’ get off 
early tomorrow, if you must go.”’ 

‘“* No fear,” said the Irishman. 
“Change the saddle, will you, 
Jim? And take care of Mr 
Garth’s horse; he’ll call for 
him tomorrow. I’d be glad of 
a few sandwiches, Barnes, and 
something in my flask.”’ 

“By gum, anything you 
want’s yours,’ said the land- 
lord. ‘Doin’ it for a_ bet, 
are you? Well, my money’s on 
you, though you’ll never do it 
unless you fly over Mount 
Misery.” He waddled into the 
shanty, shouting to his wife. 
“Lend me your flask, Mr 
Desmond. What’s that, Jim?” 

The little groom had followed 
him in, his face eager. 

“T was just thinkin’, Boss. 
That grey’s as fresh as paint— 
it’s a pity to take the saddle 
off him yet. How’d it be if I 
was to ride a bit of the way with 
Mr Desmond, leadin’ his horse 
that’s in the stable? It ’ud 
save him a lot if I did.” 

“ By gum, Jim, there’s times 
when I think you’ve really got 
brains!’ said Barnes delight- 
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edly. ‘“‘ You saddle up an’ jog 
along quietly ; Mr Desmond’ll 
catch you up.” 

Jim vanished promptly, while 
Lynn gave an inward chuckle 
at the way the arrangement had 
been made without the for- 
mality of consulting him. It 
was no small help for the 
settler’s horse to travel un- 
burdened for the first stage of 
his journey, hard ridden as he 


It was late the next afternoon 
when Lynn came to the Wan- 
gong River, after a journey 
that had been a mixture of 
good and bad luck. All had 
gone well at first. He had 
changed horses twenty miles 
out from Tarnuka, shaking 
hands with Jim gratefully— 
the little groom would have 
scorned a tip. Thereafter he 
had made steady progress. The 
settler’s horse knew the Bush 
tracks and was heading to- 
wards his own paddock ; Lynn 
gave him his head after night 
fell. Aided by the moon they 
worked their way through the 
scrub more quickly than Lynn 
had dared to hope. It was near 
midnight when he reached the 
lonely farm. No light showed. 
He hesitated, unwilling to wake 
the family at such an hour. 

Two dogs settled the matter 
for him, breaking into a duet 
of barking. The horse neighed 
hopefully, and the settler ap- 
peared, his night-shirt stuffed 
into his trousers. He accepted 
Lynn’s appearance as a most 


had been the day before. Lynn 
gave Jim a clear half-hour 
before setting out in his wake. 
The news had spread that 
Desmond was riding for a bet, 
and most of the inhabitants of 
the little settlement gathered 
to speed his going. Their shouts 
of “Good luck!” lingered in 
his ears as the grey horse, 
reefing and pulling, carried him 
down the track. 


ordinary and natural occur- 
rence. ‘Glad to see you any 
time o’ night, Mr Desmond,” 
he said, as he fried bacon. But 
even his calmness had been 
shaken on finding that Lynn 
wanted to push on at once. 

‘‘ That’s all my eye,’’ he said 
firmly. ‘‘ There’s no sense in 
tacklin’ what’s ahead of you in 
the dark; you’d never get 
through. It’s not even as if 
you could ride your own horse ; 
Ranger might manage it—but 
his laig ain’t fit yet. Bill 
Delanty’s chestnut, what I’ve 
got for you, is pretty good, but 
he ain’t in Ranger’s class. An’ 
you look as if you could do with 
a spell of sleep, my oath you 
do! Now, look here, Mr 
Desmond, just you have a bit 
of sense—you doss down on 
the old sofa here in the kitchen 
for a few hours, an’ I’ll call 
you before daybreak an’ have 
the chestnut ready.” 

“But I can’t spoil your 
night’s rest like that, man!” 
Lynn protested. He kept his 
eyes from the battered couch 
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with difficulty—never had bed 
looked more tempting. 

“You an’ Mrs Sutherland 
didn’t yap about spoiled nights 
when you brought her over 
Mount Misery to help us when 
our kid was born,”’ said the dry 
voice. ‘“‘ Anyone from Barin- 
dah’s welcome to all me an’ 
the missus has got. You just 
pull off them boots an’ leggings 
right away; I'll fetch a rug 
for you.”?” And Lynn had known 
no more until he found himself 
shaken into wakefulness, with 
the grey light of dawn coming 
in at the uncurtained window. 

Bill Delanty’s chestnut was 
good, but temperamental, as 
are all chestnuts. He had gone 
well in the scrub, but less 
kindly on Mount Misery. Lynn 
had thanked his stars that he 
had not to ride him up the 
precipitous eastern side, seeing 
what heavy weather he made of 
slopes that were by comparison 
gentle. It was not a comfort- 
able climb; and the journey 
down the mountain frankly 
horrified the chestnut. Twice 
he slithered and fell; though 
Lynn managed to fling himself 
clear he was pretty badly 
shaken. After the second fall 
he finished the descent on foot, 
dragging the unwilling horse 
after him. Sore and battered, 
he remounted, realising as he 
did so that the horse was 
nearly done. But Lynn was 
now on the Barindah out- 
station. A detour of a couple 
of miles brought him to a 
boundary rider’s hut, where he 
obtained a fresh mount. 


“A chestnut, too!” He 
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looked at the weedy young 
mare with a touch of gloom. 
“T’ve had about enough of 
chestnuts this trip, Dick.’’ 

“Aw, she’s not too bad. 
Leastways she’ll be better when 
she’s broken in a bit more,’’ 
said the stockman hopefully. 
“‘ She’ll get you home all right, 
if you show her who’s boss. 
Anyhow, she knows her way to 
the homestead blindfold.” 

The mare’s scanty education 
had not included the teaching 
of good paces. She was, in the 
phrase of the Bush, as rough as 
bags ; moreover, she had nerves, 
shying at everything and noth- 
ing. Lynn, stiff with weariness, 
his head aching violently since 
his second fall, cursed her 
heartily as he pushed her 
through the scrub-covered foot- 
hills. Walking was unknown 
to her; she jogged—jogged— 
jogged. It was some relief to 
put her into a canter whenever 
the ground made cantering 
possible. Yet, in spite of grow- 
ing exhaustion and discomfort, 
Lynn’s heart sang within him 
—was he not nearly home! 
He would have been less than 
human had he not felt a thrill 
of exultation in the knowledge 
that he had ridden a good ride. 
But it would have amazed him 
exceedingly to know that 
‘‘ Desmond’s Ride” would still 
be a legend in the country 
seventy years later. 

“Only half a mile to the 
river,” he said to himself, “‘ and 
then this jogging brute will 
have to put on the pace. 
Wonder if Jean will be waiting 
at the slip-rails ? ” 
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That was unlikely, he knew 
—and yet it was a family joke 
that Jean had an uncanny 
power of foreknowing when he 
would come. So often he had 
reached the slip-rails after a 
long journey and found her 
there, waiting for him. Not 
this evening, though, he felt. 
No one at Barindah could 
dream that he would be back 
so soon. 

They came out of the last 
belt of trees that screened the 
river. Lynn pulled up with a 
sharp exclamation, and sat 
staring at it blankly. 

The Wangong was in flood. 
From bank to bank was a 
tumbling stretch of broken 
water, swirling past hidden 
snags, eddying, dancing, spark- 
ling in the sunlight. No ford 
could be seen. It was as William 
Sutherland had predicted: the 
storms had brought down the 
winter snows from their moun- 
tain beds. 

Lynn rode to the bank. 
Not far away were the rapids 
—always dangerous, now a mad 
jumble of foam-crested waves. 
No human being could live in 
them. The river raced down to 
them, carrying on its eddying 
breast a hundred trophies of 
its progress: logs, saplings 
snapped off at the edge of the 
bank, broken fencing, dead 
beasts—all the pitiful debris 
of a flood. The rapids yawned 
hungrily for them. 

Lynn had swum the Wangong 
with a horse many a time, but 
never such a Wangong as this. 
He had crossed it in times of 
flood; but then he had been 


well mounted, himself strong 
and fit. Now he was almost 
at breaking-point from weari- 
ness, and he was painfully 
conscious of the limitations of 
the chestnut mare. His heart 
failed him for a moment. But 
what could he do? To remain 
on that side meant riding miles 
back to the stockman’s hut— 
an unthinkable prospect. Be- 
sides, things would be no better 
tomorrow ; the river would not 
be normal for a week. And on 
the other side was Barindah, 
waiting anxiously for his news; 
on the other side was Jean. 

“Oh, I’d cross while I’m 
thinking about it,’’ he said. 

He rode up-stream for a 
quarter of a mile; no use to 
court destruction by crossing 
too near the rapids. Coming 
to a place where the bank 
shelved down, he did not pause 
to think again. ‘“ Thinking 
won’t warm the water,” he 
muttered—and forced the un- 
willing chestnut into the river. 

From the first he saw that 
the mare would go near to 
drowning them both. Taken 
unawares by his sudden action, 
she had plunged into the flood 
before she could resist; but 
then she fought to get her head 
round, and they lost distance 
while Lynn tried to convince 
her that it was swim or drown. 
The water was icy, its chill 
striking to the very bones. 
Lynn was afraid of becoming 
too numbed to control her; he 
worked his limbs as much as 
possible, kicking his feet free 
of the stirrups. He shouted 
encouragement to the mare, 
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using all his powers to keep 
her heading for the opposite 
pank. The current carried them 
down; floating logs missed 
them again and again. But 
the mare was swimming strongly 
now, driven by fear. ‘ We'll 
do it yet,’ Lynn muttered. 
They were past mid-stream 
when the swollen carcase of a 
kangaroo was dashed against 
the mare’s shoulder. She swung 
away from it ; as Lynn checked 
her with an angry shout, she 
suddenly turned completely 
over. In a moment man and 
horse were fighting under water. 
Lynn knew that he had no 
strength to swim out alone— 
that his one chance lay in 
catching the bridle. He 
struggled to reach it, keeping 
himself afloat amidst the flailing 
hoofs. A glancing blow struck 
him on the face; for a second 
he winced, but the bitter cold 
was beyond any pain; he 
forgot it in the fight for life. 
Down they swept; then some- 
how the mare righted herself, 
and he snatched at the floating 
bridle. With one hand clinging 
to the stirrup-leather, the other 
steering her as best he could, he 
felt her strike out for the bank. 
They had been carried far 
down: the roar of the rapids 
sounded appallingly near. 
Lynn’s strength ebbed fast: 
his hand slipped on the rein, 
too numbed to hold it. Water 
surged into his mouth and ears. 
Then he tightened his hold with 
a final effort as he felt a sudden 
tug at the bridle. The mare 
gave a frantic lurch forward, 
and his feet touched the bottom. 


Breathless, spent, he allowed 
himself to be dragged up the 
bank. His clutching hands re- 
laxed, and he lost consciousness. 

The cold brought him to 
himself presently. He struggled 
to his feet, reeling against a 
tree. Minutes passed before 
he could force himself to swing 
his arms until once more they 
felt alive. He managed then 
to pull out his flask: to un- 
screw its cap was almost be- 
yond the power of his stiffened 
fingers. He drank, choking; 
drank again, gasping at the 
fiery touch of the spirit. New 
life seemed to flow into him, 
even though his body still felt 
the icy grip of the river. The 
mare was standing a few yards 
away, trembling, her nose al- 
most touching the ground; he 
tried to speak to her, but no 
words would come. He urged 
her into movement; led her 
for a hundred yards, his legs so 
heavy that he stumbled over 
every tuft of grass. At last, 
with the aid of a friendly iog, 
he scrambled into the saddle 
and kicked her forward at a 
slow walk. 

Pain forced itself upon him : 
a dull ache in his cheek, with a 
slow warm trickle that ran 
down his face. Mechanically 
he put up his hand, scarcely 
realising that he was injured. 
A stifled exclamation of pain 
and of something like horror 
broke from him, for his finger 
went through his cheek and 
touched his teeth. The mare’s 
hoof had laid his face open in the 
river as a knife slits an orange. 

It was the consciousness of 
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the wound that roused his 
deadened faculties. The first 
shock of unpleasant realisation 
merged into something like grim 
amusement. Beyond doubt he 
was excessively cold and un- 
comfortable ; it was, unfortun- 
ately, only too probable that 
what good looks he had were 
spoilt for ever. ‘‘ But I never 
was a beauty, anyhow,’ he 
reflected, “‘and I’m lucky not 
to be bobbing about in the 
rapids with that old kangaroo. 
It’s hard to kill a man from 
County Cork!” He tried to 
shake the mare into something 
resembling animation. ‘ Buck 
up, you old image, you’re alive 
yet!” 

The mare seemed to catch a 
little of the infection of his 
spirit. She managed to trot; 
even occasionally to canter 
slowly. Lynn found that there 
were unsuspected possibilities 
of pain in the process, but at 
least it brought Barindah nearer. 
They followed the home track, 
crossing paddock after paddock ; 
the effort of dismounting at 
each fence to open the rails, of 
mounting again, tried him to 
the limits of his failing strength. 
Only one more now. The next 
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rise would bring him in sight’ of! 
the last fence, with the roofs of 
Barindah showing through the) 
trees. il 

That thought brought 9 
new and weighty consideration; 
There could be no home-coming 
such as he had _ pictured—s) 
triumphant with his good news, 
keeping a gallop for the avenue, 
Now, drenched, wounded, and) 
bloodstained, his horse in littlg” 
better plight than himself, hig) 
only wish was to make his way) 
in unseen. al 

‘“¢ ’'d wait till dark if I weren’§) 
so dashed cold,” he thought 
“Well, I’ll have to sneak if 
somehow—I wouldn’t care te! 
let Jean see me before I have) 
this mess of a face cleaned up,) 
When I get into the homestead’ 
paddock I’ll cut across through” 
the trees and strike the men’§/ 
hut first, the way I wouldn’é? 
be frightening her. Lord, T) 
must look worse than any) 
scarecrow ! ”’ 

The fence came in sight ag) 
he made his plan ; and suddenly 7 
he drove his heels into the mare’g 7 
sides, shouting, waving his arm, 7 
What did anything matter? | 
Jean was waiting at the slip- 7 
rails. 
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